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The Problem of Roman Survivals in Germany 


EW periods are as rich in the fundamental problems of 

European history as that named after the Barbarian In- 
vasions, for in the three centuries between the collapse of the 
Roman Empire and the Carolingian conquest of Germany and 
Italy the origins of medieval society must be sought. Yet it 
would be hard to name any other period in which the very prob- 
lems that determine the course of western civilisation are so far 
from satisfactory solution. 

Italy offers least difficulty ; it is perhaps less the sparseness 
of the written sources than the extraordinary variety of the 
influences at work in different parts of the Peninsula that make 
it so difficult to sketch a connected picture of Italy as a whole 
during the Barbarian Invasions. ‘The present state of our know- 
ledge hardly justifies the assumption that the rise of the Italian 
communes is susceptible of any single general explanation. In 
France and Spain, on the other hand, the survival of some form 
of central government has made the study of the transition period 
less diffuse and brought the problem of Roman survivals nearer 
solution. In Germany, there are no written records whatever 
for two centuries and a half. Ammianus and Eugippius are the 
last Roman writers south of the Alps to give us any real informa- 
tion; the gulf stretches well into the eighth century, when 
papal letters and Carolingian diplomas, the landbooks of Lorsch, 
Fulda, St. Gallen, Weissenburg, and Freising, and above all the 
Lives of St. Rupert and the Salzburg landbooks give us some- 
thing solid to work on. Thus historical investigation has been 
driven into other channels. Archaeology, place-names, field- 
maps, and the history of art, all acquire enhanced importance. 
Further, the origins of many Germanic institutions can only be 
explained by arguing back from the social system as we see it 
at work several centuries later, or by tentative reconstructions 
of Germanic society as it is outlined by Caesar and Tacitus ; 
likewise, late medieval territorial relationships are sometimes 
the only clue to the way in which an area was first settled. Few 
possible fields of investigation have been neglected ; most of the 
evidence has, in fact, been subjected to that minute scrutiny 
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which tends to place the results of individual scholars in water- 
tight compartments. But this has postponed the day when 
fragments of evidence can be joined into a satisfactory whole. 

In the last twenty years a number of general works have 
aimed at reaching a historical verdict based on a synthesis of 
the whole of the available evidence. The chief of these are 
Dopsch,! Kétzschke,? Schmidt,’ Lot,4 and Stein. Lot’s work is 
primarily concerned with the hiatus between the political and 
economic system of the Roman Empire and the Carolingian 
state of France, and less directly with Germany after the Romans 
left. Stein breaks off with the collapse of the central authority 
at Rome—he is not concerned with its effects—-and a subsequent 
volume is apparently to be devoted to Byzantium. Schmidt’s 
work is that of a political historian, more interested in rectifying 
errors in that field, than in tracing the evolution of Germanic 
society with the help of archaeology or other methods. Kétzschke’s 
treatise is ‘ general’ in the widest sense of the word, and since, 
for his purpose, he had to treat the medieval economic system as 
a whole, it is doubtful how far his conclusions can be applied 
to Germany in this period. 

Dopsch, more than any other, seems to have been impressed 
by the necessity of correlating the various kinds of evidence 
before attempting to estimate the extent of Roman survivals in 
the Carolingian state and barbarian society: he alone set out 
to re-write the history of the Barbarian invasions. Actually, 
the scope of his work is not quite so extensive as the title 
(‘ Economic and Social Foundations of the Evolution of European 
Civilization ’) would seem to imply. Here, even more than in 
a previous work,® he has largely confined himself to a survey 
of the evolution of Germany and the Alpine and Danubian 
countries. Other parts of Europe are treated less systematically ; 
for instance, agrarian arrangements in Spain and France find 
a place in his discussion chiefly to meet the demands of analogy. 
Nevertheless, the systematic treatment of Germany makes the 
Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen by far the most important 
attempt to solve the problem under review. 

Dopsch’s main thesis, frequently reiterated and insisted upon 
throughout the book, is that medieval Germany evolved con- 
tinuously from a Roman province. In support of this theory 
a vast array of otherwise disconnected facts are marshalled. 


+A. Dopsch, Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Grundlagen der europdischen Kultur- 
entwicklung. 1st edn. 1918-20, 2nd edn. 1923-4. 2 vols. 
? R. Kétzschke, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters, 1924. 
* L. Schmidt, Geschichte der germanischen Friihzeit, 1925. 
“F. Lot, La Fin du Monde antique et le Début du Moyen Age, 1926. 
5 E. Stein, Geschichte des spatrémischen Kaiserreiches, i. 1928. 


* Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Karolingerzeit, 2 vols. 1st edn. 1912-13; 
2nd edn. 1921-2. 
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The arguments @ silentio in this period are necessarily strong. 
A glance at the organization of Roman Germany, which the 
labours of the Limes Kommission have done so much to lay 
bare, suggests that nothing short of a violent convulsion could 
have called into being the loose tribal society with which we 
are confronted in the eighth century. Dopsch admits that the 
burden of proof is on those who attempt to bridge this gulf; 
they have to demolish the prima facie case of the ‘ destruc- 
tionists ’, and show, stage by stage and by positive evidence, 
the course of historical evolution in which they believe. 

This paper is an attempt to discuss certain of Dopsch’s argu- 
ments in the light of all the evidence known to me ; in particular, 
I have paid special attention to the province of Salzburg,’ which 
has long been recognized as of special importance for this problem.? 


I 


Dopsch’s chief methods may be classified under three heads, 
archaeology, place-names, and field-maps. He attaches par- 
ticular importance to archaeology in his work, on the ground that 
the results of excavations have not hitherto been taken into 
account by the general historian. Following Schumacher,‘ 
Dopsch’s first object is to prove that the areas under cultivation 
in Roman times coincide with those of the Alemannian settle- 
ments. Few will quarrel with this conclusion. No remains of 
Alemannian houses have as yet been identified in Germany— 
Ammianus, xvii. 2 is our only source of information about them 
—but the many cemeteries with Reihengréber (the usual early 
Germanic method of burial in long rows of graves facing east) 
discovered close to the remains of Roman settlements put the 
matter beyond doubt.’ Nor is this coincidence of settlement 


1] take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the Director of the 
Institut fir Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung in Vienna, Professor Hans Hirsch, 
through whose kindness I have enjoyed the hospitality of the Institut and the 
unrivalled facilities that it offers. My thanks are also due to Privat-Dozent Dr. Ernst 
Klebel, late of the staff of the Institut, for calling my attention to much material 
that would otherwise have escaped my notice. 

* The most important reviews of the Grundlagen are those of Philippi (@étt. Gelehr. 
Anz, 1920, p. 182, and 1925, p. 187), Wopfner (Hist. Vierteljahrachr. 1920, p. 47, 
and 1922, p. 196), Stutz (Zeitschr. fiir Rechtsgesch., German. Abteil. 1926, p. 331), 
v. Schwerin (Zeitschr. fiir die gesamte Staatswiss. Lxxx. 1926), Bloch (Journal des 
Savants, 1926, p. 403), and von Below (Histor. Zeitschr. cxx. 327, and cxxiv. 323). 
No detailed critical review of the archaeological sections of Dopsch’s work has ap- 
peared so far, but see L. Schmidt in Germania, v (1921), p. 128. 

3 Grundlagen, i. 106. The second edition, 1923-4, is referred to throughout. 

*K. Schumacher, ‘Zur Besiedlungsgeschichte des rechtsrheinischen Rheintales 
zwischen Mainz und Basel ’ (Festschr. zur Feier des 50 jahrigen Bestandes des Museums 
zu Mainz, 1902), pp. 35 ff. See also the same author’s Siedlungs- und Kulturgeschichte 
des Rheinlandes, ii. 205 (1923). 

5 This was already shown by Gradmann, Das landliche Siedlungswesen des Kénig- 
reiches Wiirttemberg, 1913 (see especially p. 92), a work to which Dopsch does not refer. 
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surprising. A glance at a map showing a reconstruction of 
German forests in the fifth century ! makes it clear that the area 
of land which was fit for cultivation was exceedingly small. 
Elsewhere ? Dopsch points out that the German invasions caused 
a considerable increase in the population of the Roman provinces. 
Nothing we know about the Alemanni or the Franks suggests 
that they cleared large areas until a much later date. The fact 
is that the continuous settlement of areas by successive peoples 
of different civilizations is one of the ever-recurring phenomena 
of history. It probably holds good for most of the provinces 
of the Roman Empire after the Barbarians came, not least for 
Britain. 

Any such general principle does not, however, necessarily 
imply that within a given area the same places or types of places 
were settled in each period, or that the new methods of cultiva- 
tion and economic system had anything to do with the old. 
The use of Roman roads by the Teutonic invaders,’ by the side 
of which many of their cemeteries have been found, simply shows 
that they used the only means of communication. In the same 
way, the Anglo-Saxons, being seafaring folk, made their way 
into Britain chiefly by means of the rivers, as their cemeteries 
show. Continuity can only be proved by investigating particular 
centres where Roman remains have been found, or where there 
are other traces of Roman settlement, in inscriptions or in the 
survival of a Roman name.‘ 

In examining apparent survivals or examples of continuity 
in particular places, it is obviously necessary to bear in mind 
the fact that continuity of settlement is one thing, and continuity 
of settlers quite another. The existence of a German village of 
uncertain age on a Roman site may have little or no significance 
for this problem. That is why an attempt to show that Roman im- 
perial domains passed into the hands of the Carolingians is among 
the most promising and the most interesting of Dopsch’s methods, 
for it is the one that offers most hope of finding a connexion 
between Roman and Carolingian administration and hence a 
continuity of economic exploitation. 

































1See Aubin and Niesen, Geschichtlicher Handatlas der Rheinprovinzen (1926), 
Map 1; there are similar sketches in Steinbach’s article ‘Gewanndorf und Einzelhof ’ 
in the Festsch. f. Aloys Schulte (1927), p. 45, and in the article ‘ Deutschlands Sied- 
lungswesen ’ in Hoop’s Reallexicon, i. 424 (1912-13). 

2 Grundlagen, i. 331. 3 Ibid. i. 130; ii. 458. 

4 Archaeological maps on which the various types of Roman finds have been set 
down are unfortunately only available for the Wetterau (Wolff, Die siidliche Wetterau 
in vor- und frithgeschichtlicher Zeit, 1913), and for Wiirttemberg (Hertlein, Géssler, and 
Peret, Die Rémer in Wiirttemberg, 3 vols. 1928-32). Apart from the plans of the 
Limes Kommission, and the archaeological sketch in Wagner’s Die Romer in Bayern 


(2nd edn. 1928), there is very little cartographic material for the systematic investiga- 
tion of large areas. 
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The search for Roman domains is very difficult, because, 
apart from the ‘ Tractus Sumelocennensis et translimitanus ’,! no 
single Roman domain has been identified to the east of the Rhine. 
Sumelocenna itself is not very instructive. Even a tentative or 
hypothetical reconstruction of the boundaries of the Saltus is 
impossible.2 The wording of the Bythnian inscription suggests, 
it is true, that its area was considerable. We know from another 
inscription that it stretched up the Neckar at least as far as 
Kongen ;* but that is all that is certain about its extent. Soon 
after the middle of the second century the Saltus of Sumelocenna 
became a civitas with an ordo,* though a procurator, a member 
of the imperial household, probably remained in charge of the 
collection of taxes. The extent to which a real municipal organi- 
zation grew up is uncertain, but the inscriptions leave no doubt 
that, for the purpose of our inquiry, it ceases to merit attention 
as a domain. Its organization cannot have been different from 
that of the other civitates to the right of the Rhine, each of which 
may or may not have originally grown out of a saltus. Dopsch 
conjectures that ‘Es konnten also bei der Alemannischen Ero- 
berung . . . tatsichlich gerade die kaiserlichen Dominen von 
den Herzidgen oder Fiihrern der germanischen Volker in Anspruch 
genommen werden, unbeschadet der Rechte Privater’.’ So far 
as Sumelocenna is concerned, this conjecture does not take into 
account the evolution from saltus to civitas, or, alternatively, 
implies that in Germany this transition did not fundamentally 
alter the administration of an area, i.e. that the Fiscus continued 
to exploit large domains within the city territory. 

It is true that a saltus was an area with an administrative 
machine much like a municipium,® but the step from exploitation 
by a procurator to the collective responsibility of an ordo is 
something much more than a technical change which might 
leave the legal and administrative structure of the estates un- 
touched.’ Little is known about the organization of a saltus 


1 Corp. Inscr. Graec. ad res Rom. pert. 111. i. 70 (undated). 
2 Schumacher’s tentative reconstruction of the eight or nine civitates which are 
mentioned to the east of the Rhine shows how scanty and indefinite the topographical 


evidence of the inscriptions is (Siedlungs- und Kulturgeschichte des Rheinlandes, ii. 
210-24, 1923). 

3 Corp. Inscr. Lat. xiii. 9084. 

4 Ibid. 6358, 6365, 6384; see also Haug-Sixt, Die rémischen Inschriften und 
Bildwerke Wiirttembergs, 2nd edn. 1914, p. 199, and Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie, 
iv. A. 886. 

5 Grundlagen, i. 110. 

® See E. Herzog, ‘Zur Okkupations- u. Verwaltungsgeschichte des Rechtsrhein- 
ischen Rémerlandes ’ (Bonner Jahrb. cii. 1898, p. 94). 

7 See Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 1926, pp. 
130, 212, and 287-9, and also Schulten, ‘ Die Landgemeinde im rémischen Reich ’ 


(Philologus, liii. 1894, pp. 630 ff.): ‘ Das Gebiet Roms besteht aus einem Complex von 
Stadtfluren ’. 
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in Germany,' but it is probable that all the imperial estates were 
let out to a number of small tenants. The foundation of a 
civitas must have had a decisive influence on their legal position, 
i.e. security of tenure. They became proprietors of Hdfe, com- 
plexes of Héfe, or single small villas. The extent to which their 
holdings were still in a technical sense public property is not of 
much importance here, for the barbarians were not concerned 
with the intricacies of Roman land tenure. This much is certain : 
there are no luxury villas east of the Rhine * such as are found 
all over the Moselle area, and our evidence does not suggest that 
in the last years of Roman rule the Fiscus retained large terri- 
tories under its direct exploitation, such as ‘might have passed 
to the Alemannian and: Frankish chiefs without disturbing the 
rights of private persons ’. 

Moreover, the later history of the town of Sumelocenna 
does not support Dopsch’s case for its survival. No coins of the 
two or three decades after Gallienus have been found ; there are 
some twenty-four of Constantine I, and then only a few as far as 
Valens. In the early middle ages, two villages grew up in the 
vicinity (Siilchen and Ehingen), both of which had churches of 
their own in Frankish times. ‘The site of the Roman castle was 
not occupied until the second half of the thirteenth century by 
Albert V of Hohenburg. It appears in the Annals of Sindel- 
fingen (c. 1280) as ‘ civitas nova prope Rottinbruch muris ex 
novis aedificiis incohata ’.* 

For other domains Dopsch has to rely on the conjectures of 
Fabricius * and Wolff,’ ascribing a degree of probability to their 
hypotheses which they would hardly have claimed themselves. 
Fabricius * tried to identify the middle Neckar area around 
Wimpfen with the ‘ Tractus translimitanus’. The rivers Elz, 
Elsenz, and Murr gave their names to places which, or people who, 
appear in late Roman times as the Civitas Alsinensium and the 
Vicani Murrenses, or, in the eighth century, as Hlsenza (near 
Eppingen), the Elantienses, Villa Alantia (Neckarelz), and T'rienz. 
Fabricius thus argued that, because these names are taken from 

1 For a discussion of the structure of a saltus, particularly in Africa, see Rostovtzeff, 
Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates, 1910, and O. Hirschfeld, Der Grund- 
besitz der Rémischen Kaiser in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (1902, in his Kleine Schriften, 
published 1913). 

2See Kropatschek, ‘ Das rémische Landhaus in Deutschland’ (Rém-Germ. Kom. 
Bericht, vi. 1910-11), p. 63. 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. xvii. 302. 

** Die Besitznahme Badens durch die Rémer’ (Neujahrsbl. der badischen histor- 
ischen Kommission, Neue Folge, 8, 1905). 

5 Die siidliche Wetterau, 1913. Ueber Zusammenhdnge rémischer und friihmittel- 
alterlicher Kultur im Mainlande (Einzelforschungen tiber Kunst und Altertumsgegen- 
stinde zu Frankfurt am Main, 1908). See also the same author’s ‘ Ortsnamen zwischen 
Main und Weser ’ (Germania, vii (1923), pp. 1-5). 

* * Besitznahme Badens durch die Rémer’, p. 59. 
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rivers, no other names can have existed at the time of Roman 
colonization, and that a saltus must therefore have been founded 
there. 

Now all these river names, as also the name Wimpfen (later 
the centre of the Civitas Alsinensium area) which was apparently 
not derived from a river, are of Celtic origin.' The presence of 
a number of Celtic names in this area is the more remarkable 
because there are not more than half a dozen names of un- 
doubted Celtic origin in the whole of the Black Forest. They, 
and particularly Wimpfen, speak for antiquity of settlement, 
and not for Roman innovations. Thus, inter alia, Kirchzarten 
(Tarodunum in Ptolemy) and Hinterzarten, both on the northern 
slopes of the Feldberg, and Elzach in the Prechtal are found at 
the top of valleys where the Romans could not possibly have 
started large-scale cultivation and established a saltus. 

Wolff’s painstaking work on the Wetterau provides more sup- 
port for Dopsch’s theory of domain continuity. Nowhere else 
in Roman Germany have the excavations been so thoroughly 
carried out or so carefully catalogued; in other districts, as 
Wolff himself remarks,? archaeological maps show the intensity 
of local research rather than the density of the Roman population. 
And yet much caution is needed in estimating the bearing of 
Wolff’s results on the continuity problem. The traces of the 
square Roman field measurements at Friedberg * and the regularity 
of the farms along the main road of the Wetterau * may, perhaps, 
suggest that the land was originally taken into cultivation as a 
saltus, and later developed into the civitates which we find in the 
inscriptions of the second and third centuries. But we know 
almost nothing about the possessions of the Fiscus, and for con- 
crete evidence Dopsch prefers to use the illustrations supplied 
by Wolff of castella and canabae being settled by the invaders in 
such a way that the plan of the medieval village was determined 
by the remains of Roman buildings.’ It is, however, impossible 
to generalize, for, whilst villages were built on the top of Roman 
remains at Gross-Krotzenburg and Dortelweil,* the only examples 
that Dopsch quotes, this is not true in the case of Nida? or of 


1Férstemann, Altdeutsches Namensbuch (3rd edn. by V. Jellinghaus, i. 108 ; 
ii. 1358, 1913-16). See also Otto Heilig, ‘ Die Nordbadischen Ortsnamen ’ (Zeiéschr. 
f. Ortsnamenforschung, vii. 1931), and Schumacher, Das Land zwischen Neckar und 
Main in der alemannischen und frithfrinkischen Zeit, 1926, who discusses the Aleman- 
nian finds at Ladenburg, Neckarelz, Edingen, &c. 

® Siidliche Wetterau, p. 2. 

3 Meitzen, Siedlungs- u. Agrarwesen, iii (1893), p. 157, and see Schulten, ‘ Flurteilung 
und Territorien in den rémischen Rheinlanden ’ (Bonner Jahrb. ciii. 1898, p. 12). 

* Siidliche Wetterau, p. 9. 5 Grundlagen, i. 107. 

® Wolff, Ueber Zusammenhinge rémischer and frithmittelalterlicher Kultur, p. 7. 

? Wolff, Die Rémerstadt Nida, p. 28 (1895). See also the map of Nida in Dragen- 
dorff, Westdeutschland zur Rémerzeit (Jahrbuch des freien deutschen Hochstiftes zu 
Frankfurt-am- Main, 1910), p. 199. 
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the Taunus forts, e.g. Saalburg, Holzhausen, Zugmantel, and 
Kapersburg, where there appears to have been no modern or 
medieval settlement whatever.!. Indeed, the majority of the 
Limes forts are ruins which have never been built over, though 
until more canabae and non-military settlements have been 
excavated, it remains practically impossible to determine the 
fate of the civil population on the Limes itself.* 

Again, topographical agreement between a medieval village 
and Roman canabae does not go far towards proving continuity 
of settlement. Roman ruins remained standing for many cen- 
turies. They existed at Sumelocenna in the-thirteenth century,* 
and very likely influenced the street plan of the new village that 
was built then.* But even if some canabae do suggest a continuity 
of settlement, this in no way furnishes an argument for con- 
tinuity of domain. Dopsch appears to ascribe to canabae and 
saltus the same value as evidence ; but they were, after all, two 
entirely different kinds of state property. The castra with their 
canabae were economic and political centres, each with a small 
territorium. A strip of land along the Limes probably had, to 
the end of Roman rule, an administrative system separate from 
that of the hinterland which was ‘ attributed’ to civitates. But 
imperial policy aimed at reducing the territorium of the castra 
by incorporating them in those of the civitates, so that many of 
the castra and canabae attained the status of vici.5 If we knew 
how far this process went, we might be able to estimate how many 
of the early canabae were, in the last period, still administered 
directly by the military authorities acting for the Fiscus. In 
that case, some importance, from the point of view of adminis- 
trative and economic continuity, might be attached to their 
appearance as domainland in Carolingian or later times. But 
where canabae or early castra are mentioned, among much other 
property, in Carolingian land-grants, it is obviously impossible 
to deduce any real connexion between what may possibly have 
been a species of Roman domain and a Frankish settlement 
usually of uncertain date. 

The Carolingian charters are not very helpful. Gross-Krotzen- 
burg first appears 500 years after the Roman occupation as a 
possession of the abbey of St. Peter at Mainz,*® inhabited entirely 

1 Obergerm. Rhact. Limes. Lieferungen, xxii (1904), xxvii (1906) xxxii (1909),. 

? Reinecke, Die kaiserzeitlichen Germanenfunde aus dem bayerischen Anteil an der 
Germania Magna (Rém-Germ. Kom. Bericht, xxiii. (1933)), p. 163, concludes from the 
archaeological evidence in our possession, that, so far as the Bavarian Limes is con- 
cerned, all the small forts and settlements of a purely military character were yiven 


up towards the end of the fourth century and never inhabited again, either in the 
early middle ages or later. 

3 Supra, p. 582, n. 3. * See plan Haug-Sixt, op. cit. p. 205. 

5 See Herzog, op. cit. p. 100. 

6 See Wolff, Ueber Zusammenhdnge, p. 8. The charters are lost and our knowledge 
rests on a local history compiled by a canon of St. Peter in 1744. 
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by unfree. It came to the abbey by a Carolingian land-grant. 
There is no trace there of a medieval settlement. Dortelweil, 
Dopsch’s other example, does not appear as an imperial fief 
until 1300.1 On the other hand, the fact that castles on the 
Wetterau Limes appear as domain in the ninth century or much 
later ? may well be an argument against continuity, whether of 
the settlement, of the settlers or of administration, for the 
appropriation of land that had long been uninhabited and owner- 
less was one of the most profitable ways of increasing the posses- 
sions of the Carolingian Fisc.* The eighth-century charters 
quoted by Dopsch, which refer to places in the Neckarland 
where Dopsch has looked for imperial saltus and continuity of 
domain, have nothing to do with Carolingian possessions. They 
are gifts of land by private people to the monastery of Lorsch.* 
Lastly, there are two charters ° cited by Dopsch as proving a con- 
nexion between the saltus of Sumelocenna and Carolingian 
domains which arose out of confiscated Alemannian ducal 
possessions. For this proof he refers us in the Grundlagen to 
his earlier work, where, however, there is no mention of Sume- 
locenna or any other saltus.6 Whilst Dopsch, therefore, does not 
supply a proof of this connexion, the connexion itself seems 
highly improbable. The charters deal with grants of land by 
Charlemagne at Binzheim and Rumingen to the abbey of St. 
Denis and at Steinenstadt to that of St. Martin of Tours. These 
three places are all within twenty miles of Basel. It is incon- 
ceivable that these charters have anything to do with the saltus 
of Sumelocenna, much less with any of the more northerly domains 
postulated by Dopsch.’ 

The saltus of Germany were, of course, both extensive and 
important. The above discussion merely attempts to show how 
impossible it is, in the present state of our knowledge of Roman 
and Carolingian domains, to bridge a gap of five centuries. The 
rest of the archaeological evidence from southern Germany con- 
sists of cemeteries, coins, pottery, and other finds, of which 

1 Urkundenbuch der Reichstadt Frankfurt-am-Main, ed. Boehmer, 1901, i. 720 
and 764. 

2 Wolff, Germania, vii. 4 (1923). 

3See Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, 2nd edn. (1885), iv. 136; Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 2nd edn. (1906), i. 136; Dopsch, Wirtschaftliche Entwick- 
lung der Karolingerzeit, i. 123. 

* Codex Lauresham. i. 470, and ii. 1614. 

5 Mon. Germ. Hist., Dipl. Carol. i. 166 and 167. 

- ® Grundlagen, i. 111, n. 54: ‘ Vergleiche meine Nachweise in dem Buche Die Wirt- 
schaftliche Entwicklung der Karolingerzeit, i. 110 (1912). There nothing more is said 
than that the charters refer to Pippin’s confiscations of Alemannian and ducal land, 
a fact not in dispute and already commented on by Dahn (Kénige der Germanen, Ix. i. 
712, 1902) and others. 

7 I am indebted to Professor Rostovtzeff for the assurance that, even if the Tractus 


Sumelocennensis et translimitanus had been one of the largest saltus known to us, 
it would not have stretched as far south as the places mentioned in these charters. 
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Dopsch makes general mention, but seldom discusses with refer- 
ence to particular places.! 


As a whole the coins show that the Limes castles were all 
deserted after 260.2 In the towns and villages of the Limes, 
particularly in those close to the Rhine, they appear again after 
an interval of about fifty years, and continue in some places until 
about 375; hardly any of a later date have been found.* The 
coins, together with the considerable amount of Roman pottery, 
prove that the Romans succeeded in maintaining a number of 
centres to the east of the Rhine during the fourth century and 
even garrisoned some of the Limes forts. These are facts which 
can also be gleaned from a careful study of Ammianus. Bonnet’s 
excavations,‘ to which Dopsch attaches considerable importance,® 
did nothing more than bring additional proof. Thus Dopsch’s 
review of the numismatic evidence is not able to add to our 
knowledge.* If the coins show that Roman life survived here 
and there east of the Rhine into the fourth century, this is only 
an insignificant step towards the conclusion that Roman in- 
stitutions survived in Germany for several hundred years after 
the central government of Rome had collapsed and the provinces 
to the west of the Rhine had passed to the Franks. 

The cemeteries with Reihengriéber are not dated before 400, 
and they are not numerous until 450.7 It is therefore difficult 


1 Further arguments about domain land (Grundlagen, i. 111-12) attempt to show 
that Carolingian palaces were built on Roman foundations, but the evidence is all 
drawn from Alsace and therefore does not come within our province, or from Bavaria, 
which will be considered infra, p. 602. The only ‘ Palace’ he adduces to the east of 
the Rhine (Zulpich) is admittedly conjectured. 

2 See E. Ritheling in the Bonner Jahrb. cvii (1901), p. 116, and Obergerm. Rhaet. 
Limes, Lieferung, xlix, Strecke Seligenstadt-Miltenburg (1933), p. 13. 

3 See Veeck, Die Alemannen in Wiirttemberg (1931), p. 127. There are altogether 
750 late Roman coins coming from 94 different sites. See also Hertlein, op. cit. 
i. 188 (1928); Revallio in Germania, v. (1921), pp. 113-16; Roller and Brambach, 
ibid. ix. (1925), pp. 113-18. 

4 * Vorgeschichtlichte Funde aus der Umgebung von Karlsruhe ’ ( Verdffentlichungen 
der Sammlung fiir Altertums- und Vélkerkunde in Karlsruhe, iii. 43 ff. 1902). 

5 Grundlagen, i. 108. 

6 Ibid. p. 142. Ibid. p. 143: ‘ Zu diesen Nachweisen stelle ich noch den grossen 
Miinzfund, der bei Pférring ausgegraben wurde (an der Donau éstlich Ingolstadt 
gegen Regensburg hin). Er enthalt Stiicke von Vespasian bis Alexander Severus 
(A.D. 69-235).’ This treasure was discovered in 1870. Since it does not contain a 
single coin of the Constantine epoch, so far from supporting Dopsch’s case, it is of an 
entirely negative character as evidence for Roman survivals. On the other hand 
—and Dopsch does not refer to this—coins of Constantine I and Constantine II have 
been found within a mile of Pférring (see Obergerm. Rhaet. Limes, Lieferung, Ixxv., 
Kastell Pférring, p. 13, 1914). Grundlagen, i. 144: ‘ Endlich die Miinzfunde bei Lorch 
(Laureacum) in der Nahe von Enns. Sie laufen gleichfalls bis ins 4. Jahrhundert 
durch.’ It is difficult to understand the relevancy of these finds in Upper Austria 
in a discussion of the numismatic evidence for continuity in Germany. The Roman 
garrisons were maintained on the Danube in Austria until well into the fifth century : 
this is a fact not in dispute. 

? Hertlein, op. cit. iii. 268. For a complete list of the cemeteries discovered in 


Wirttemberg, see Veeck, op. cit. p. 115. There are 787 cemeteries at 526 different 
places. 
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to relate them to specific finds of Roman pottery and implements. 
Very few places in Wiirttemberg appear to have had a medieval 
village on top of a Roman settlement, and these are mostly to 
be explained by their position at important junctions (e.g. 
Mihlacker and Bietigheim). The graves are more frequently 
found at a short distance from a Roman site, and there are not 
much more than a dozen places where Reihengréaber are actually 
found above Roman ruins. Whilst the Gallic cities built new 
fortifications, no walled towns survived on the east bank of the 
Rhine, such as Cologne or Trier. These are facts which are an 
essential part of any picture of the end of Roman life in Germany. 
Dopsch passes them by ; possibly a quantitative or even qualita- 
tive analysis of the general archaeological evidence did not come 
within the scope of a search for continuity at particular places. 

This limitation is, perhaps, most apparent in the part of his 
work in which he discusses the evidence for the survival of Roman 
towns.?. His list consists of Cologne, Neuss, and some of the 
other castra on the Rhine down to Strasbourg and Basel ; Chur, 
Constance, and Kempten; finally, Salzburg and the Danube 
castra, in short the main centres on the late Roman frontier, 
where military strength was presumably concentrated after the 
Limes had been given up in the middle of the third century. 
Frankfurt and Ladenburg are in fact the only towns he cites to 
the east of the Rhine. This list reveals the fundamental dis- 
tinction, apparently overlooked by Dopsch, between Germany 
from the Rhine to the Limes and the area which was still fortified 
in the fourth century, between towns which in their later develop- 
ment may be expected to approach those of Gaul, and those 
which properly belong to Germany. 

In the light of recent research, it would be idle to suggest 
that the Roman towns of the Rhineland suffered complete 
destruction, or that there is no connexion between Roman castra 
and the medieval towns which grew out of them or amid their 
ruins. The Landgemeinde theory of Maurer and von Below has 
few supporters now.* The repeated or continuous occupation of 

1 Hertlein, op. cit. iii. 306. See, for example, F. Oelmann, ‘ Ein gallo-rémischer 
Bauernhof in Mayen (Rheinland) ’ (Bonnerjahrb. cxxxiii. 1928). Buildings of several 
Roman periods were found on a La Téne foundation. About a.p. 400 the villa was 
abandoned, and has been covered by woods ever since. 

® Grundlagen, i. 151-92, and ii. 344-400. 

3 Ibid. ii. 393. Dopsch calls Sombart a supporter of the Landgemeinde theory. 
To say that Carolingian civilization ‘trug ein lindliches Geprig’ (Der moderne 
Capitalismus ’, 2nd edn. 1916, i. 138) is one thing ; to say that the origins of towns 
are to be found in village communities another. Towns did, of course, develop out of 
villages, but Sombart’s contribution to the problem is to have shown once again 
that the appearance of consumers and of the independent (i.e. extra-manorial) work- 
men and traders who furnish their wants is the first sign of the existence of municipal 


life. These frequently (though not always, as Dopsch has shown, Wirtschaftliche 
Entwicklung der Karolingerzeit, i. 185) appear at centres where the king, bishop, or 
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geographically advantageous sites requires no comment or 
explanation. Dopsch’s summary of the evidence for the cities 
in the Rhineland clearly illustrates this continuity. Medieval 
churches were built on the remains of Roman temples or ceme- 
teries (Mainz, Strasbourg, etc.), medieval battlements on the 
foundations of Roman walls (Neuss, Mainz), and in Trier, Cologne, 
Augsburg, and several other cities the earliest medieval remains 
coincide with parts of the former Roman cities. But such well- 
known facts hardly help to solve the problem of medieval muni- 
cipal origins. They prove that in the great cities on the Rhine 
and Danube human life continued to exist and that old building 
materials were preferred to new; they leave unanswered the 
fundamental question, whether the social and economic condi- 
tions inseparable from municipal life survived, or first reappeared 
at a later date through the action of other causes. 

In Germany, at least, it is certain, that all collective municipal 
government was superseded by the direct or indirect administra- 
tion of the king or bishop. Slight traces of some Roman muni- 
cipal institutions are found later, but the evidence is all from 
Italy or from Gregory of Tours, whose information is only appli- 
cable to a part of Gaul and to a particular period. It is true that 
self-government is not the decisive sign of the existence of a 
town, for communal administration is only the outward expression 
of the conditions which give rise to civic life, their result and not 
their cause. What really matters is whether there were sufficient 
traders, artisans, workmen, and consumers collected at particular 
centres, in such a way as to make an urban, as distinct from a 
rural or manorial economy possible. The striking evidence 
offered by Dopsch (following Hegel and Hartmann) in his account 
of economic conditions in Italy during the Lombard period shows, 
by contrast, the negative character of the evidence in Germany. 
It may well be that hitherto towns have often been considered 
in too marked an antithesis to the great estates,1 but a closer 
interaction of town and country, of proprietors and citizens, 
would point to a ruralization of the towns and not to the exist- 
ence of an independent civic population. 

Trade did not, of course, ever disappear entirely, but Dopsch’s 
collection of all the items referring to commerce in Merovingian 
and Carolingian capitularies does not suggest that commercial 
activity existed anywhere in a concentrated form, or indicate 
the presence of an urban proletariat or a bourgeoisie. The 
monastery founds a Hof (curtis): ‘ Der Grundherr (and not a Landgemeinde) bildet 


iiberall die Zelle der mittelalterlichen Stadt’ (Der moderne Capitalismus, i. 143). 
1 Grundlagen, ii. 430. 


2 See, for instance, R. Beyerle, ‘ Die Anfange des Kélner Schreinswesens ’ (Zeitschr. 


f. Rechtsgesch. Germ. Abt. li. 1931), who shows that even in Cologne the church guilds 
existed before the municipal organization. 
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existence of markets in the towns of the Rhineland in the fourth 
century, and passages from Cassiodorus and Eugippius,* are 
not valid evidence of the survival of urban life through the 
Merovingian period. Dopsch does not have much difficulty in 
proving that within the Limes, as also in the purely German 
districts beyond it, certain places, owing to their natural ad- 
vantages, attracted from an early date a more concentrated 
form of settlement than elsewhere. But whether these appear 
as 7oAes in Ptolemy, as ‘ civitates ’ in the work of the anonymous 
geographer of Ravenna, or as ‘ burgs’ in Carolingian charters, 
nothing has yet been adduced to show that they were cities in 
any real sense of the word.* A recognition of the pre-requisite 
conditions of civic life might perhaps have obviated similar 
difficulties in Dopsch’s discussion of town life in England. Dopsch 
supports his theory of the continuity of English towns by references 
to Caesar, to Silchester (which, after all, lay buried for fifteen 
hundred years), to Bede, and lastly, to the now discredited 
‘ garrison theory ’ of Maitland. 

The dangers of assuming that the uninterrupted existence of 
a town settlement is synonymous with continuity of civic life 
are perhaps most strikingly illustrated by the case of Xanten. 
This is the only Roman city where an early Christian martyr’s 
grave has been discovered underneath the medieval cathedral,® 
thus making a strong prima facie case for continuity. Yet the 
facts are otherwise. A Frankish village surrounded the cathedral 
buildings, but the town itself, which received municipal rights 
in the thirteenth century, grew up some distance off and at a 
much later date. It was not built on any part of the Roman 
settlement, and its walls had no connexion with the Roman 
fortifications.? Similar circumstances are to be found at Bonn,® 
at Kreuznach,® and at Saarbrucken, all places where the church 


and some kind of settlement apparently survived from Roman 
times. 


1 Grundlagen, ii. 364. 2 Ibid. ii. 358, 420, 436, 439, &c. 

3 In a review of the first edition of the Grundlagen, Philippi (Gott. Gelehr. Anz. 
1920, p. 49) cited the Fulda and Lorsch landbooks as a proof that all the essential 
economic characteristics of town life had disappeared with the passing of Roman rule. 
Dopsch in his second edition (i. 160) rightly pointed out that a series of books which 
only deal with agrarian relationships is no valid evidence against the continuity of 
town life. Nevertheless, these landbooks remain almost our only source, and a 
negative attitude to their value is no substitute for positive evidence that the economic 


structure of town life did survive or that an urban economy was either existent or 
possible. 


* Grundlagen, ii. 379-83. 
5 See Carl Stephenson, The Anglo-Saxon Borough, ante, xlv (1930), pp. 177 ff. 


®See W. Bacher, ‘Ausgrabungen unter dem Xantener Dom’ (Germania, xviii 
(1934), p. 112. 


7 See Aubin, ‘Zum Uebergang von der Rimerzeit zum Mittelalter auf deutschen 
Boden’, Festschrift Aloys Schulte, p. 37, 1927. 
8 Ibid. p. 38. 


® K. Geib, Die Entwicklung des mittelalterlichen Stadtebildes von Kreuznach, 1920. 
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Place-names form Dopsch’s second category of evidence. 
Here it is the more difficult to appraise the value of the material, 
because research on the history of place-names is still in its 
infancy, despite the great progress that has been made in the 
last fifteen years.' 

Names in Germany fall into three distinct groups: Romano- 
Celtic (scarcely to be distinguished from other pre-Roman roots), 
German, and Slavonic. Broadly speaking, it is safe to assume 
that where Roman names are found in the middle ages, there 
Roman settlements must have existed. Roman names appear 
in different parts of Germany with a varying degree of density. 
In the Rhineland and on the Moselle they are thickly spread ; 
between the Rhine and the Limes there are very few, in the whole 
of Wiirttemberg only three ;? in Bavaria there are about half a 
dozen; in Switzerland and in Tyrol there are large Roman 
enclaves as well as mixed areas; in the immediate vicinity of 
Salzburg there are a fair number ; along the Danube and to the 
east of Salzburg only the late Roman castra, Kunzing, Regensburg- 
Ratisbona, Passau, Lorch, and Wels. 

However instructive this picture may be, it would be unwise 
to draw from it any specific conclusions as to the density of Roman 
settlement or the degree of ‘ barbarian destruction ’ in different 
parts of Germany. Only in Tyrol and in Switzerland is it possible, 
with the assistance of place-names, to estimate roughly the areas 
which remained ‘ Romanesque ’ throughout the middle ages, and 
to construct from this complicated geographical material a tenta- 
tive theory about the character and general direction of the 
German invasions.* 

An analysis of German nomenclature is more difficult to make 
than a catalogue of Roman names, because the earliest evidence 
comes from the Carolingian charters and landbooks, sources 
which can give us no clues to the dates at which these names 
first appear. The most important classes of German names 
in this early period are those ending in -weil or -weiler, those in 
-ing or in -heim, and those containing the root walsch. Between 
the -weiler names and the Roman settlements there is an obvious 
geographical connexion, for they are thick in the Rhineland, in 

1 The exhaustive and authoritative work of Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica, i 
(1934), has unfortunately so far only covered the Franks and the Visigoths. 

? Hertlein, op. cit. iii. 222 ; Cannstatt, Silchen (Sumelocenna), and Lorsch. 

3 See Wopfner, ‘ Tirols Eroberung durch deutsche Arbeit’ (Tiroler Heimat. Alte 
Folge, i. 1921). von Ettmayer, ‘Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen der Sprachen- 
verteilung in Tirol * (Mitteil. d. Inst. Oesterr. Gesch. Ergdnzungsb. ix. 1915, pp. 1 ff.). 


J. Egger, ‘ Die Barbareneinfille in die Provinz Ratien und deren Besetzung durch 
Barbaren ’ (Arch. f. Oesterr. Gesch. xc. 1901). 
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Baden, in Wiirttemberg, and in Alsace, and are occasionally 
found in Bavaria. Apart from a very few scattered beyond the 
Wiirttemberg Limes, they are not found in lands into which 
the Romans never penetrated. There is, therefore, every reason 
to suppose that -weiler is a derivative of the Roman villa, and 
in fact we usually find -weiler names given to settlements con- 
sisting of one or more Hinzelhéfe, much less often to a village. 
With the aid of these well-known facts Dopsch is able to construct 
a prima facie case for the continuity of rural life. Roman pro- 
vincials and Celto-Roman proprietors, veterans, Germans who had 
entered the Roman service, new German proprietors, all these, 
he says, continued to cultivate the lands of the old Roman 
villas. 

A link between Roman villa and Carolingian Hinzelhof would 
of course be a valuable argument for the survival of the Roman 
agrarian system, but Dopsch’s prima facie case is not borne out 
by an examination of typical -weiler places or by the latest philo- 
logical research on the history of -weiler names. 

A large number of -weiler names appear to be ninth-century 
foundations: some are even named after persons who are 
mentioned in eighth-century charters.2 Secondly, the number 
of -weiler names outside the Limes is quite considerable. Further, 
comparatively few -weiler places can definitely be shown to have 
grown up beside a Roman villa. Sometimes villas were so called 
even though the Germans did not settle there,? and of course 
-weiler names frequently occur at places where no Roman 
remains have been found. 

It is impossible here to discuss the -weiler places in detail : 
they include examples of almost every type of settlement. It 
is enough to point out that the overwhelming number of -weiler 
names are formed by the suffix being attached to a German proper 
name. The probability is that the invaders used the corrupt 
form of villa to describe any small Roman rural settlement, 
whether they themselves settled there or close by or merely 
saw the villas (or their ruins) as they passed.‘ It is reasonable 
therefore, to assume that the word -weiler was used as a vague 
terminus technicus by all the invaders who had seen Roman 


1 Grundlagen, i. 140. 


* See Heilig, Die Ortsnamen des Grossherzogtums Baden (1906), p. 38. Gradmann, 
Das lindliche Siedlungswesen des Kénigreiches Wiirttemberg (1913), p. 113, gives a list 
of 12 examples of -weiler places within the Limes founded after 1050. See also 
Bohnenberger, Die Ortsnamen Wiirttembergs (1928). 

3 Schumacher, op. cit. iii. 64. 

“See Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica, i. (1934), p. 84, where philological argu- 
ments are mustered to show that -weiler names are not older than the seventh century, 
and that they arise as a result of a Frankish ‘romanizing’ tendency which caused 
many German names to be altered to romance forms. See also A. Helbok, ‘ Die 
deutschen Weilerorte ’ (Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Oest. Geach. Erganzb. xi. 1929, pp. 129 ff.). 
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villas, and that it became part of the everyday speech of the 
countries (mostly of course within the Limes) in which they 
settled. Only in such a way is it possible to explain the -weiler 
places beyond the Limes and those of Carolingian or later origin. 

It is now agreed that the names in -ing and -heim are common 
to all German tribes.!. Their importance for the continuity 
problem lies in the fact that they are, so far as we can tell, the 
oldest German settlements. Dopsch provides a short list of 
-ing places where Roman remains have been found, and con- 
cludes that ‘ die Siedlungen auf -ing kniipfen vielfach an rémische, 
ja vorrémische an’.? But a glance at any archaeological map 
shows that of the hundreds of -ing and -heim places only a fraction 
have yielded any Roman remains whatever. 

There are certain areas (e.g. the north part of the Black 
Forest) where -heim names preponderate. Two explanations of 
the -heim and -ing names and their relation to one another suggest 
themselves. They may each represent (like the -weiler places) a 
certain type of settlement, or they may simply belong to separate 
periods of invasion, a distinction which, in either case, has long 
since disappeared.* A detailed examination of the areas in which 
these names occur would be of great value for the history of the 
early German village, but it could probably offer little that is of 
use for our purpose. -Jng and -heim places, besides being in all 
probability among the very earliest German villages, are nearly 
always of the Gewanndorf type. The Walsch names have been 
connected with foreigners, not only the Romans but also with 
the Bavarian family name Walho.§ They are exceedingly few 

1See Veeck, Die Alemannen in Wiirttemberg (1931), p. 114. -heim places with 
Reihengradber, which are dated by the finds as belonging to the first half of the fifth 
century, have now been discovered. 

2 Grundlagen, i. 244. 

3See P. Langenbeck, ‘ Beitrige zur elsiissischen Siedlungsgeschichte’ (Elsass- 
Lothringische Jahrbiicher, vi (1927), pp. 76-116 and ibid. ix (1930), pp. 1-71). In 
the first part of this study a map of Alsace and the Black Forest is given on which 
the -heim, -ing, and -weiler names are marked in separate colours. Unfortunately no 
effort was made to differentiate the old -ing patronymic names from those which, 
in one way or another (e.g. through association with rod or reuth = clearing), betray 
a later origin. 

4 In a Gewanndorf the cultivable land consisted of three or more fields which were 
sown in rotation. Each field was divided inio long, narrow strips and each proprietor 
had one or more strips in each field. Thus his possessions were scattered in such a 
way that they could not be reached without crossing the land of other tenants. In 
a Weiler, which was often merely a hamlet consisting of several contiguous Linzelhdfe, 
the land of each tenant adjoined his house, and though his land was usually made up 
of possessions in different fields, it consisted of compact parcels and not of scattered 
strips. Meitzen, op. cit., is still the indispensable basis for research on the agrarian 
arrangements of this period, though some of his theories have, of course, been shown to 
be erroneous. Adalbert Klaar, ‘ Die Siedlungsformen Niederésterreichs ’ (Jahrbuch fiir 
Landeskunde von Niederost., Neue Folge, xxiii (1930), pp. 37 ff.) may be found a use- 
ful introduction to the technique of the subject and to the general method of procedure. 

5 See Strnadt, ‘ Ueber die Herkunft der Romanen des Indiculus Arnonis’ (Alt- 
bayerische Monatsschrift, cxli (1917), p. 20. 
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in number, and as they, too, are practically all Gewanndérfer, 
they are, from the point of view of Roman survivals, even less 
satisfactory material than the -wezler places. 

The gau-names, which he suggests were derived from the names 
of Roman pagi, provide Dopsch with the material for assuming 
that the German gaw evolved out of the Roman civitas.!_ If the 
evidence supported his contention, it would obviously offer some 
concrete proof of administrative continuity. In West Francia 
the identity of civitas and gau may be regarded as proved: the 
conservative influence of the diocese with its fixed boundaries 
played an important part in this. But our slender knowledge 
of the nature and extent of civitates in Germany,? or, for that 
matter, of Carolingian gaus, makes such an attempt practically 
impossible to the east of the Rhine. Speyergau, Wormsgau, 
and Alsace may have some connexion with the Roman civitates 
from which they took their names,’ but elsewhere to the east of 
the Rhine the gaus are mostly named after rivers. Again, there 
are cases in which ruins have been cut in two by the gau 
boundary, showing that the Roman remains were of no import- 
ance.® It has been too easily assumed that the gaus traced out 
during the Alemannian invasions retained their original form 
throughout the middle ages. Gaw is a very vague geographical 
term in this early period. It may mean no more than an ill- 
defined area. Until its administrative and legal implications 
in Carolingian Germany are better understood, it cannot provide 
any basis for an inquiry of this kind. 


Itl 


From archaeology and place-names, Dopsch’s review of the 
evidence for Roman survivals passes into the province of agrarian 
history. This third method of approach to the problem consists 
in an analysis of the distribution of the various types of settle- 
ments, Gewanndérfer, Weiler, Hinzelhéfe, &c. The value of 
this material will be more conveniently considered below’ in 
discussing the evidence for continuity in Salzburg and South 


1 Grundlagen, i. 263 ff. 2 See supra, p. 581. 

3 See G. Wiese, ‘ Frankischer Gau und Rémische Civitas im Rhein-Main Gebiet ’ 
(Germania, iii (1919), p. 97). 

“See the map of Otto Curs, Deutschland’s Gaue um d. J. 1000 (1909). Five other 
gaus appear to have names of Roman or Celtic origin: Chelasgau (Celosum), Augstgau, 
Salzburggau (Pagus Iobaocensium, Indic. Arnonis, p. 4), Chiemgau (?), and Breisgau 
(which like those of northern Germany, is named after a tribe, the Brigantes). 
Elsenzgau, Neckargau, Traungau, Rotachgau, Donaugau are all named after rivers. 

® See Hertlein, op. cit. iii. 288. 

® See Victor Ernst, Entstehung des deutschen Grundeigenthums (1925), p. 25. Ernst 
brings insufficient evidence to support his theory. 

7 See p. 603. 
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Bavaria, for there it will be possible to draw on the Salzburg 
Kataster village field maps. It is only necessary to point out 
here that original research on field maps lay outside Dopsch’s 
purpose, and that consequently the main trend of his excursion 
into agrarian history is a recapitulation of all the established 
arguments against Meitzen’s theories about Celtic Hinzelhéfe. 
Therefore what is, perhaps, the most significant fact in the 
agrarian history of this period is not brought out in his dis- 
cussion, namely that the Gewanndorf superseded the Einzelhof (or 
whatever other type of settlement existed in Roman times), 
wherever the invaders found that a fair-sized village was a 
practical form of settlement. The Gewanndorf is found all over 
the oldest area of cultivation, and only there.1. This may perhaps 
be considered a conclusive argument against the general con- 
tinuity of agrarian history. 


IV 


The province of Salzburg has a special place in the study of 
Roman survivals in Germany, because there the Carolingian 
sources are more numerous and of greater intrinsic value than 
those found in any other part of Germany. Dopsch uses these 
sources to support his general theory of continuity. This is 
material, however, of a kind that allows of something more than 
an appraisal of Dopsch’s conclusions, for it offers much positive 
evidence that may serve as a basis for a tentative solution to the 
problem of Roman survivals in this part of Germany. 

The first of these sources is the Vita Severini of Eugippius,? 
where the collapse of the Roman defences along the Danube is 
described at length in a strange series of kaleidoscopic pictures, 
through which Severin moves both as priest and as war-lord 
rallying the scattered contingents of the provincials against the 
Rugii and other tribes, not always, indeed, with success. The 
outlines of this picture are, of course, well known, and the Vita 
Severini was from the first the main basis of the ‘ destruction 
theory’ in the history of the Barbarian Invasions. After 
Eugippius, who, however, wrote more than a century after 
Ammianus, there is a gap of two hundred years in which we have 
no information about Noricum except the dim light cast by the 
letters of Theudebert,* of the bishops of the province of Aquileia 
to the Emperor Maurice,‘ and of Pope Gregory II about the pro- 


1 See Gradmann, op. cit. p. 96. 


2 Edited Mommsen, Script. Rerum German. in usum schol. xvi (1898); Sauppe, 
Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiquiss, 1. ii (1877). 
3 Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist. iii. 133. 4 Ibid. 1. i. 16a ; Mansi, x. 466. 
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posed organization of the Bavarian Church.! Chronologically 
the next sources are the Lex Bajuariorum, the correspondence of 
St. Boniface and the decrees of the Bavarian synods between 
750 and 800. But the lives of Rupert and the Salzburg landbooks 
put together at the end of the eighth century are much more 
valuable for our purpose, for they draw on earlier material now lost. 

The accounts of Rupert’s missionary activities are of first- 
class importance. They not only give us information about the 
condition of the Bavarian Church in the first half of the eighth 
century and speak of ‘ Romani’ and of a ‘ Romaniscus vicus’ ; 
they also refer to the destruction of the town of Juvavum 
(Salzburg) last mentioned in Eugippius (c. xiii).2_ Unfortunately, 
their evidence about the destruction of Salzburg is contradictory, 
and a discussion of the relative dates and mutual relationship 
of the different narratives is therefore necessary before we can 
approach this vital question. 

There are four accounts of the life of Rupert and the origin 
of the Salzburg Church: the Indiculus Arnonis,? the Breves 
Notitiae,* the Gesta Hrodberti,> and the first part of the Conversio 
Bagoariorum et Carantanorum, known as the Vita Hrodberti.* 
Only the dates of the Jndiculus (790) and the Conversio (870) 
are certain. The Conversio gives valuable (though sometimes 
inaccurate) information about the Slavs and Avars in the seventh 


and eighth centuries and about the missionary activities of 
Salzburg monks in the time of Bishop Virgil. So far as Rupert 
and the origin of the Salzburg Church is concerned, the Conversio 
is content to copy the Gesta, with certain alterations dictated by 
Salzburg episcopal policy in the struggle with Methodius, whom 
the pope had appointed archbishop of Pannonia. Rejecting 
Friedrich’s argument’? that the Conversio and the Gesta are by 


1 Mon. Germ. Hist., Leges, iii. 451. 

? Widmann (Geschichte Salzburgs, i. 43, 1908), as well as other writers, have iden- 
tified Joviaco (Vita Severini, xxiii) with Salzburg, thus attempting to show from 
Eugippius that Salzburg was completely destroyed in the fifth century. Joviaco is 
stated by Eugippius to be ‘ viginti et amplius, a Batavis (Passau) milibus disparatum ’, 
which makes its identity with Salzburg improbable. The class 1 MSS. of the Vita 
Severini, which are of Italian origin, read ‘ Iuviaco’; only the later Austrian MSS. 
(class R) ‘Iuvavo’. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ‘ Iuviaco’ was unknown 
in Austria, and rather than write what appeared to be nonsense, scribes probably 
substituted ‘Iuvavo’, a name which still survived. The excavations at Schligen, 
where a camp of the second Italian Legion has been found, put the identity of Schlégen 
with Joviaco beyond doubt. See Kubitschek, ‘ Vom Norischen Donauufer ’ ( Mittheil. 
der Central Kommiss., Dritte Folge, v. 27, 1906), and R. Trampler, Joviacum, das 
heutige Schlogen (Programm der Franz Josefs Realschule Wien, xx. 1905). 

8 Salzburger Urkundenbuch, edited Hauthaler, i. 3, 1898. 

‘ Ibid. ii. Anhang, edited Martin. 

5 Edited Franz Martin Mayer, Archiv f. Oesterr. Gesch. xiii (1883), p. 595 ; Levison, 
Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. Merov. vi. 140, 1913 ; Sepp, 1891. 

6 Ed. Wattenbach, Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. xi. 4, 1854. 

? Sitz. Ber. d. Bayer. Akad., Phil. Hist. Kl., 1883, p. 525, as also Hiiber (Arch. f. 
Kunde Osterreichischer Geschichtsquellen, x1 (1869), 277). One and the same writer 
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the same author, because it is improbable that a writer could 
have made so many stylistic alterations, both fundamental 
and incidental, in his own work, we can eliminate the Conversio 
as worthless for our purpose. 

It is not easy to determine the mutual relationship of the 
Breves Notitiae and the Indiculus, which to some extent cover 
the same ground, or to assess their respective historical values. 
Like the Conversio, the Breves Notitiae contain the story of Rupert’s 
missionary journey, taken entirely from the Gesta, though here 
again there are alterations, which, while independent of those in 
the Conversio, make Rupert set up a bishopric and baptize Theodo 
instead of converting him. The IJndiculus contains no story 
whatever of Rupert’s life ; it consists entirely of the land-grants 
of Theodo and his successors and those of Bavarian proprietors 
made with the permission of the duke. Likewise, the Breves 
Notitiae give a list of land-grants ; most of them are also found 
in the Indiculus, but the Breves Notitiae and the Indiculus both 
include grants not mentioned in the other. Neither, therefore, 
is dependent on the other: there are also important differences 
in their accounts of the foundation of Maximilianszelle in Pongau. 
Further, there is an appendix to the Breves Notitiae, probably 
drawn up about the year 1000, which contains two other land- 
grants of Virgil’s time. This shows that neither singly nor 
together can they be considered as comprehensive inventories 
of the see’s possessions. Even if certain passages (e.g. B.N. 
“curtem et casam et ceteris aedificiis, servos manentes et coloniis 
iiii et alios tributales manentes in coloniis’) suggest that the 
scribe had the original document before him, the fact that neither 
collection of land-grants is exhaustive makes it unlikely that 
(as has been generally supposed) they were made directly from 
the original charters. If some charters were used, they were 
probably added to from memory. The Gesta contain only two 
land-grants (Piding and Salzburg, also Wallersee in vague terms) ; 
the Conversio’s version of the Gesta has none at all. The single 
extant manuscript of the Gesta (Graz University Library) is of 
the tenth century. The manuscripts of the Indiculus only go 
back to the twelfth century, and those of the Breves Notitiae, 
which are in very bad condition, to the late twelfth century. 

Such are the bare facts more or less beyond dispute. The 


would not have invented a journey of Rupert to Pannonia in making a second version 
of the narrative, or altered ‘quo tempore Romanorum ’ into the more distant and 
colourless ‘ antiquis temporibus’. Besides, the Vita speaks of Rupert’s successor 
as ‘ Vitalis episcopus sedem Iuvavensem regendam suscepit’, where the Gesta know 
nothing of an episcopal see. Finally, had the Vita in the Conversio been a revised 
version made by the original writer of the Gesta, the latter would probably have gone 
out of use. As late as 1487, John Gielmann, a sub-prior of Brussels, put together a 


life of Rupert drawn not from the Vita but from the Gesta (on this see Sepp in the 
Oberbayer. Archiv. xlix. 408). 
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Gesta, after making Rupert convert Theodo and obtain permission 
‘ ecclesias restaurare ’, take him to Lorch, and then to Wallersee, 
both of which places he found unsuitable for his purpose. He 
comes to Salzburg, ‘ quo tempore Romanorum pulchra fuissent 
habitacula, quae tunc temporis omnia dilapsa et silvis fuerant 
obtecta ’: a few uninhabited Roman ruins. This vital passage 
reads differently in the Breves Notitiae : ‘ Inveniens ibi multas 
constructas antiquas atque dilapsas cepit ibi hunc locum expurgare 
ecclesiam construere atque aedificia erigere, ad episcopii dignitatem 
pertinentia ’’. The Indiculus simply has: ‘De hoc quod ad 
episcopatum beati Petri sedem quod constructum est infra 
oppidum Salzburch . . . et in ibi traditum fuit’. Was Salzburg 
a ruin covered with woods or an ‘oppidum’? Our first problem 
is to decide the dates and relatve reliability of these three sources. 

Hauck has shown that the Gesta are older than the Breves 
Notitiae in their present form at least.1 The Gesta are the simpler 
text ; in using it the Breves Notitiae expand the story to make 
Rupert set up a see. Now it is possible, of course, to ascribe 
them both to the ninth century, or to say that the passages from 
the Gesta were inserted later in the original text (now lost) of the 
Breves Notitiae.2, There are, however, several good reasons why 
the Gesta could not have been written after the Jndiculus (i.e. 
790). The Indiculus makes Rupert bishop, and it was put to- 
gether from information supplied by ‘ viris valde senibus et vera- 
cibus’. Is it likely that after that anyone would have written 
a life of Rupert in which he appears as a simple missionary, 
content to found a monastery at a deserted spot? Again, the 
7esta contain only three land-grants. Had the writer known the 
Indiculus, or had he had access to the materials on which the 
Indiculus and the Breves Notitiae drew, it is hard to explain the 
absence of particulars of other grants. One of these (Piding) 
is described as a purchase of Rupert’s; in the Jndiculus it is a 
gift from Theodo. The Breves Notitiae also make Piding a pur- 
chase, which shows dependence in this particular on the Gesta 
instead of on the Indiculus. The Gesta know less about Rupert 
than the other sources, but the story they tell is, by its very 
simplicity, more convincing than the more detailed narrative 
furnished by later glosses and accretions. 

The arguments for placing the Gesta in the ninth century 
rest largely on the alleged textual similarity of certain passages 
with other documents: the instructions of Charles to his legates 
(802), a charter of Charles of 790, the Institutio Canonicorum 
(816), and the TJ'ranslatio Hermetis (between 851 and 855). In 

1 Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, 3rd edn. (1906), ii. 337. 

2 See Levison, Neues Archiv. xxviii. 285 ff. 1903; Friedrich, op. cit. pp. 513 fi.; 


and Strnadt, Arch. Zeitschr., Neue Folge, viii. 40, 1899. 
° See Levison, op. cit. pp. 305 ff. where the parallel passages are quoted. 
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the case of the T'ranslatio Hermetis, it is more likely that the 
Translatio writer used the Gesta than vice versa.1 From the 
other three ‘ parallel’ passages Levison concludes that the Gesta 
were written between 817 and Arno’s death. But phraseological 
arguments of this kind must be used with extreme caution in 
dealing with a period in which the vocabulary was very restricted. 
Hach of these apparent similarities may be explained as a coin- 
cidence, as an interpolation in the older text, or as a common 
derivative from an earlier source or document (now lost) to which 
both writers had access. As a matter of fact, an examination 
of these parallel passages shows how slender and indefinite their 
verbal similarity is. Only one of them presents any real diffi- 
culty, namely that supposed to be drawn from the charter of 
Charles : ‘ Et sic deinceps deo auxiliante ex datione regum sive 
ducum seu ex traditione fidelium virorum loci res crescere 
coeperunt ’ (Cap. vii). How, it has been asked, can the ‘ gifts 
of the king’ be spoken of before 790? As no one pretends that 
we have the original manuscript of the Gesta, it would be possible 
to reject this one sentence as a ninth-century interpolation, in 
which case the question whether or no it is based on the words 
of Charles’s charter would be of secondary importance.? With 
greater probability, ‘ Regum’ might be merely a later correction. 
It is true that, if this passage is neither interpolated nor corrected, 
790 would at first sight appear to be a terminus ante quem non 
for the writing of the Gesta. But this again would mean that it 
was written, at the earliest, in the year of the Indiculus and 
the incorporation of Bavaria in the Frankish kingdom, which, 
in view of the Indiculus’s different estimate of Rupert’s achieve- 
ments, is unlikely, as has been shown above. 

In the same way, it has been suggested that the Gesia as we 
have them are not the original version, because one or two passages 
are obscure and required correction in the MS. D. of 1487.3 But 
grammatical errors are such an inveterate feature of tenth- 
century manuscripts that they surely need no explanation. 
The Indiculus itself is full of them. The only other possible 
ground for putting the Gesta in the ninth century concerns the date 
of Rupert’s death,* but Ratzinger has shown that this apparent 
difficulty arises from a confusion between the date of Rupert’s 
death (27 March) and the day of his translation (24 September), 
and that the Gesta are not at variance with the earliest evi- 
dence as it is found in the Salzburg and Freising Calendars.® 


1 Hauck showed this, op. cit. ii. 338. 

* See Ratzinger, Forschungen zur Bayerischen Geschichte, 1898, pp. 419 ff. 

3 Levison, op. cit. p. 309. * Friedrich, op. cit. pp. 520 ff. 

5 Ratzinger, op. cit. pp. 412 ff. On the other hand, Ratzinger’s attempt to show 
that the Gesta are a liturgical work, for which he considers the division into eight 
chapters as proof, cannot be considered successful. The text may be much older than 
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So much for the internal evidence of the Gesta. It points con- 
clusively to a date before 790, and it may plausibly be conjectured 
that the narrative was written at the time of Virgil’s translation 
of Rupert. Virgil asked Arbeo of Freising to write a Vita Cor- 
biniani.! Is it conceivable that he would have done so if there 
was at this time no life of Rupert, his own predecessor ? 

If it were possible to determine the date of the Breves Notitiae, 
we should, of course, have another chronological limit for the 
writing of the Gesta, since the Gesta are the older work. Un- 
fortunately the Breves Notitiae show all the signs of being a rough 
compilation from various sources. Their account of the founda- 
tion of Maximilanszelle and its destruction by the Slavs is more 
detailed than that of the Jndiculus, and therefore rests on an 
independent (and probably better) source. The catalogue of 
land-grants, since it does not go beyond Arno’s life, was probably 


compiled about the same time as the Jndiculus. Arno, on the 


other hand, appears as ‘ archiepiscopus ’, which suggests a slightly 
later date. But the whole work has little unity and offers 
unlimited possibilities of ninth-century compilation and inter- 
polation. As evidence for the survival or destruction of Salz- 
burg, the Breves Notitiae are, therefore (like the Conversio), only 
of value inasmuch as they show by comparison, the greater age 


and worth of the Gesta. 


To return to the Gesta and the destruction of Salzburg : Dopsch, 
with a brief reference to Levison’s phraseological arguments, 
dismisses them as a ‘ forgery ’.2. He says that the work is ‘ most 
suspicious ’ because the account of Rupert’s journey to Lorch 
was put in to serve the official purpose in Salzburg’s struggle 
against Passau. This argument involves a serious anachronism. 
There is no evidence that the rivalry between Salzburg and Passau 
broke out until near the end of the tenth century, when, of course, 
Pilgrim of Passau forged a number of documents to support 
his claims to the ‘ metropolitan rights of Lorch’. The very fact 
that the Conversio has to expand Rupert’s visit to Lorch into 
a journey to Pannonia speaks for the authenticity of the Gesta’s 
narrative : a palpable forgery does not need interpolation. 

The journey to Lorch needs no such elaborate explanation. 
In the middle ages Lorch was believed, we do not know with 
what truth, to have been formerly a metropolitan see. Rupert 
came to Regensburg and found Theodo’s court more or less 
Christian. Regensburg was, therefore, an obvious centre for his 
activities. He must have passed on because he had no thought 
of setting up a see, and because he was a true pioneer missionary. 
the divisions into which it falls in our tenth-century MS. ; besides the case can only 
be made out by arbitrarily explaining away a number of passages as interpolations. 


1 Edited Krusch, Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. Rer. Merov. vi. 528, pp. 497 ff. (1913). 
2 Grundlagen, i. 180. 
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What more natural than that he should next go to Lorch, where 
he might expect to find some Christian remnants, or at least a 
martyr’s tradition ? 

The Gesta alone among the Arnonian sources categorically 
state that Rupert found Salzburg a ruin covered with woods. 
Later, like the Indiculus and the Breves Notitiae, they say that 
Theodo gave to Rupert the ‘ castrum superius ’ on which Rupert 
had founded a nunnery. Dopsch argues that this is a contra- 
diction in terms, for if there had been nothing but ruins and woods 
at Salzburg, there could be no ‘ castrum superius’. But what 
other words could have been used for this gift of Salzburg? It 
could hardly be referred to as a mere ‘locus’. ‘ Castrum superius ’ 
with its ‘oppidum’ beneath are surely exactly how we should 
expect the ruined site to be described half a century or more 
after Rupert had founded two monasteries on the rock, had 
revived the deserted settlement between the burg and the river, 
and had even, perhaps, restored some of the walls.1 Dopsch 
also attempts to show that the Jndiculus contradicts the Gesta 
in this particular, but this is not a convincing argument because 
the Indiculus tells no story of Rupert at all. It begins at once 
with Theodo’s grants of the ‘ castrum superius’ and the ‘ op- 
pidum’. In this respect the picture drawn by the Breves 
Notitiae is worthless, for, as has been shown, they distort the 
Gesta without using, so far as we can see, any other source for 
the life of Rupert and the foundation of Salzburg. 

According to Dopsch, the Indiculus is the ‘ reliable source ’. 
Granted, but it is no more than a catalogue of land-grants com- 
piled nearly a century after Rupert’s death. It has nothing what- 
ever to tell us about Rupert, and it is, therefore, not an authority 
comparable to the Gesta. The Gesta, of course, make free use 
of works like the Life of St. Sebastian in describing the attributes 
of their hero. But they are no richer in fantasy than any other 
hagiographic work of this or a later age. If they are a forgery, 
what is their source for this original and plausible information 
about Rupert ? Besides, if spurious, the corresponding passages 
of the Breves Notitiae and the Conversio must also be forgeries, 
and we should have to confess that we know nothing about 
Rupert, except that Theodo gave him Salzburg and other land 
for the purpose of setting up monasteries. But there is really 
no internal evidence of their spurious nature, and there is very 
little doubt that they tell a story which, both in its simplicity 
and its probability, was beyond the powers of invention of a 
ninth-century monk. 

1No traces of Roman walls have been found, but since the hamlet of Kuchl 
(‘ Castellum Cucullis’, Vita Severini, xi), fifteen miles south of Salzburg, was walled 


in Eugippius’s time, there is every reason to suppose that some kind of fortifications 
were put up at Salzburg during the Barbarian Invasions. 
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Eugippius is even more valuable for our problem than the 
Arnonian sources, because, taken at its face value, the Vita 
Severini gives chapter and verse for the collapse of Roman life 
in the whole of the Danube valley. In the same way as, in 
dealing with Rupert, Dopsch rejects all the sources except the 
Indiculus (the one source that does not pretend to give an 
account of the Saint), he attempts the difficult task of proving 
that Eugippius is worthless. Dopsch describes him as a pessi- 
mistic monk, who wrote thirty years after the events he relates, 
in Naples, far from the scene of action,! in short a second Gildas. 
But Eugippius’s work is not a mixture of ill-digested theology and 
personal lamentation ; it is full of positive information and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. It is easy to point out that all the Romans 
of Noricum cannot have been transported across the Alps at the 
command of Odoacer,? but much more difficult to pick holes 
in Eugippius’s account of the fighting and bargaining between 
the few remaining provincials and the invaders. Following 
J. Egger, Dopsch remarks that Eugippius passes over the most 
important events when they do not concern his hero.* If this 
were true, it would only be in accordance with the biographic 
practice of the time ; but what are these ‘important events’ ? 
There is no source from which we can correct or expand the 
Vita Severini. If we discard it, and discard the Gesta and the 
Breves Notitiae, as Dopsch does, the gap in the written sources 
is enlarged by a century and a half. Allowance must of course 
be made for the fact that Eugippius is a Roman, a partisan, 
perhaps ; hence we cannot expect him to tell us much about the 
institutions of the Germans or their constructive achievements. 
But his value as an authority for the extent of Roman survivals 
is hardly lessened thereby. And if we know very little about 
Eugippius, except that he was a disciple of Severinus, his frequent 
preoccupation with the saint’s miracles is no reason for doubting 
that he gathered the historical facts from Severinus himself and 
from others who had lived with him in Noricum. 

The main outlines of Eugippius’s account—the destruction 
of Lorch, Schlégen, and other places, until scarcely a single 
castrum held out—are too well known to require comment. 
Eugippius’s terminology also goes a long way to suggest that the 
Roman municipal administrative system had already completely 
broken down. A late fifth-century Italian writer might be 
expected to understand the difference between civitas, castrum, 
and oppidum. Eugippius refers to places such as Batavis (Passau), 
Toviaco (Schlégen), and Quintana (Kunzing) apparently indis- 
criminately by these names, and Quintana is once called a 

1 Grundlagen, i. 134. 


2 As the Vita Severini, xliv, states. See J. Egger (Archiv f. dsterr. Geschichte, 
xc. (1901), pp. 202 ff. 3 Grundlagen, i. 135. 
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municipium. Apart from Novae (Sistov in Bulgaria), only two 
places are civitates—Favianis and Lorch—and both of these are 
also referred to as oppidum.* 


V 


The archaeological evidence in Noricum is unfortunately not 
comparable in extent or importance to that of the Rhine- 
land, Baden, or Wiirttemberg. Little enough is known about 
Iuvavum in Roman times. It had an ordo and decurions ? and 
an administrative territorium which, as is shown by the mile- 
stones, stretched as far as the Radstadter Tavern to the south- 
east and the Inn to the west.* There are a considerable number 
of Roman finds, but they do not suggest that it was a very 
important centre, and it never had a garrison. In Eugippius ¢ 
the ‘oppidum Iuvao’ has a ‘basilica’, but the town is only 
introduced incidentally as the scene of a miracle and is not 
referred to as if it had been of much importance. 

Practically nothing is known about Roman imperial domain 
lands in Bavaria and there is not even material for tentative 
reconstructions, such as those that have been made in the Black 
Forest. Dopsch assumes that the salt works of Reichenhall 
were domain lands, and points to continuity there, because they 
are known to have been worked in pre-historic times and appear 
among the possessions of Theodo in the Jndiculus.* But all 
that von Chilingensperg’s excavations (on which Dopsch relies) 
show is a heathen cemetery of the sixth century, in which 
nothing very remarkable has been found.’ Granted that the 
mines were probably worked in Roman times, though not neces- 
sarily without interruption until the eighth century, we know 
nothing about their exploitation. They may have been state 
property, may have been leased out to large capitalists, or may 
have been in private hands. The Carolingian palaces, which 
Dopsch also cites as examples of domain and administrative 
continuity, nearly all (with the exception of those founded by 
Lewis the German) grew out of Hofe of the Agilolfings.® But 

1 Lorch is five times called ‘ oppidum Lauriacum ’ in the text of the Vita, and only 


once (c. xxx) incidentally referred to as ‘ civitas’. ‘ Civitas Lauriacum ’ only appears 
in the Capitula (c. xxx) which, though they are found in the oldest MS., may not be 
contemporary. 

2 Corp. Inscr. Eat. iii. 5527, 5536, 5551, 5607, 5625. 

% See O. Klose and M. Silber, Juvavum (Oesterr. Archaeol. Institut, 1929), p. 5. 

* Vita Severini, xiii. 5 Supra, pp. 581 ff. ® Grundlagen, i. 132. 

7 Von Chilingsperg, Das Grdaberfeld von Reichenhall in Oberbayern (1890). 

§ Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 1926, p. 294: ‘The 
extraction of salt remains almost a blank in our knowledge. . . . There was no state 
monopoly of mines . . . in general it may be said that our scanty evidence attests all 
the possible types of exploitation in the various mines of the Empire.’ See also 
Rostovtzeff’s Geschichte der Staatspacht, pp. 445 ff. (1902). 


® See Fastlinger, ‘ Karolingische Pfalzen in Altbayern’ (Forschungen zur Geschichte 
Bayerns, xii. 235-66, 1904). 
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Roman finds, mostly coins, which have been made at some of 
them, are no more than signs of Roman settlement and not a 
link with Roman state property or domain administration. 


VI 


Lastly, there is the evidence from the Salzburg field-maps,' 
a number of which I have examined in the hope that they might 
throw some light on possible Roman influences in the agrarian 
arrangements of this period. There is nothing unusual in the 
general distribution of the various types of settlement: these 
are obviously determined by the physical configuration of the 
land. In the mountains and the upper parts of the valleys, 
which are unsuitable for large village settlements, the Hinzelhof 
or groups of Hinzelhéfe (Weiler) are practically the only forms 
of settlement. On the plain the Gewanndorf (e.g. Sietzenheim, 
Piding, Wals, Surheim) predominates. It is found in the area 
where Roman names occur by the dozen, interspersed with -ing 
and -heim names, and only in that area. A third type of 
settlement appears to form an intermediate zone between the 
Gewanndérfer and the Hinzelhof. In the lower valley of the 
Salzach, as far as Salzburg itself on the right bank and Niederalm 
on the left, curious villages appear in which the fields are divided 
into blocks (e.g. Vigaun, Morzg, &c.). These are to be distin- 
guished from the simple weiler, which here, as elsewhere, are usually 
merely a group of three or four contiguous Hinzelhéfe. These 
block fields may very likely be the result of the partition of one 
or more Hinzelhéfe, but an explanation is not always easy to 
find. 

These maps reveal, of course, no trace of Roman field measure- 
ments, indeed Friedberg in the Wetterau is, so far as I am aware, 
the only surviving example of Roman field measurements in 
Germany. But we know so little about Roman agrarian arrange- 
ments in provinces like Noricum, that the value of the Kataster 
maps for the continuity problem must be estimated with great 
caution. Fields with narrow strips which look like a Gewannflur ? 
have been found in Italy. Kétzschke suggests that a measure- 
ment into acceptae by the Romans would look much like that of 
a division into regular Hufen.* But any conjecture we may make 
about the appearance of Roman fields, is not evidence that the 
Gewanndorf is anything but the oldest Germanic form of village 
settlement. 

1 Franziszeische Kataster, 1830, at present in the Salzburg Landesregierungsarchiv. 

* Le. the ‘ open-field ’ system with its field divided into strips. 

3 R. Kétzschke, op. cit. p. 256; it may also be significant that the heavy plough 


(plaumoratum in the local dialect) was of Rhaetian origin. See Pliny, Naturalis 
Historiae, xviii. 48. 
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VII 


We have now surveyed all the evidence that might help 
to find an explanation of the ‘Romani’ and the Barschalks 
(‘Romani proselyti’ in an old charter) who appear in the 
Indiculus. These ‘ Romani’ are always given with their ‘ mansi 
tributales ’, ie. they are in an inferior, though not a servile 
position. Further, in the Breves Notitiae (cap. xiv) certain 
Romani are described as ‘ voluerunt illam silvam in proprio’, 
which, as a matter of fact, Arno refused them. Now the 
Barschalks, who occur several times in the Jndiculus, have been 
shown to be a class of tenants with peculiar rights and obliga- 
tions attached to their properties... They continue to be men- 
tioned until the twelfth century, but their name lost all legal 
significance long before then.? It can hardly have been otherwise 
with the ‘Romani’ and their ‘tributales mansi’. ‘ Romani ’ 
appear in the Arnonian sources, and after that are scarcely heard 
of again. It is, of course, impossible to determine exactly what 
this tributary position and its legal implications were, but it is 
perhaps reasonable to assume that (as in the case of the Bar- 
schalks) it died out long before the name ‘ Romani’ disappeared. 
In the Indiculus ‘ Romanus ’ very likely had only a vague generic 
meaning. At least there is no evidence to the contrary. 

The ‘ Romani’, who in this period are only mentioned in the 
Arnonian sources, the ‘ Romaniscus Vicus ’ (Wals) to which they 
give their name and the few Roman names such as ‘Santulus’ 
and ‘ Alexandra’ which are among the ‘ nobiles’ and the ‘ liberi 
Baiuvarii’, are obviously all traces, however indefinite, of 
Roman survivals, and they open wide the gates to every kind of 
conjecture. The problem is whether there is anything more 
than an archaic name to suggest that these people lived in a 
society that was other than purely Germanic. Does anything 
we know of the agrarian arrangements, of the territorial rela- 
tionships, of rights or customs, betray the existence of Roman 
survivals ? 

For Salzburg we must answer this question in the negative. 
These ‘Romani’ lived in typical Gewanndérfer, paying rent for 


1 Cf. The Salzburg Annals discovered by Klebel, Mittheil. der Ges. f. Salzb. Landes- 
kunde, xi (1921), p. 37: ‘ Placito habito in Radespona de Parschalchis, qui tale 
servicium reddere debent, sicut et ceteri servi, sive vir sit aut femina’ (anno 848). 
A. Janda, a pupil of Dopsch, has collected most of the references to the Barschalks 
in her work, Die Barschalken (Veréffent. des Semin. f. Wirtsch. u. Kulturgesch. Wien, 
ii. 1926). The arguments that she brings to prove the identity of the Barschalks 
with the late Roman coloni are not much more than a statement of Dopsch’s general 
theories about Roman continuity. See also Zeiss, ‘ Die Barschalken und ihre Standes- 
genossen ’ (Zeitschr. f. bayerische Landesgeschichte, i (1928), pp. 436 ff.). 

4 Janda, op. cit. p. 43. 
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their holdings to the duke, and if their position was different from 
the occupants of the other ‘mansi’ mentioned in the Indiculus, 
there is nothing but the name to tell us so. The evidence for 
continuity in southern Germany, and in the Alps is of such dif- 
ferent quality that no rough and ready generalizations are possible.! 
In Carinthia the Roman civitates did not disappear until the 
end of the sixth century, when the Slavs were responsible for a 
thorough destruction. There civilization and Christianity were 
only slowly restored from the north and not from Aquileia ; only 
the towns to the east, Poetovio and Celeia, reappear as urban 
settlements and not even the tradition of a martyr survived from 
the Ancient World.? The bishopric of Saiben suffered a break of 
about a century and a half from 600-750. The see of Augsburg, 
perhaps, survived without a break.‘ Lauriacum (Lorch), where 
even Dopsch could find no connecting link between the destruc- 
tion described by Eugippius and the appearance of a Grenzgraf 
in 807, has quite recently acquired a thread of continuity through 
the success of the protracted efforts to establish the authenticity 
of the Florian legend.® 

In conclusion, it may be said that, whilst Dopsch has advanced 
many and varied arguments and supports his theory by evidence 
drawn from many sources (coins, buildings, names, legends, &c.), 
he supplies little proof of continuity of administration, of the 
economic system, or of thought and religion, surely things of more 
general interest and of greater importance.’ It would thus seem 
that the bridge that Dopsch attempts to build across the gap 
separating Carolingian Germany from Ancient Rome is hardly 
a solid structure ; the history of the Barbarian Invasions, with 
its fundamental problems, remains an obscure yet profitable 
field of investigation. Evert BARGER. 

1 Statistical examination of the town names in the regions of Altbayern, Upper 
and Lower Austria, Carinthia, Styria, and Carniola gives the following results. There 
are 117 modern towns. Of these eleven have Roman names (Linz, Wels, Ischl, Lorch- 
Enns, Villach, Krainburg, Cilli, Pettau, Ratisbona-Regensburg, Wien, and Passau), 
and five have German names but are built on the site of a Roman settlement (Ybbs, 
St. Pélten, Mautern, Salzburg, and Laibach). Of the six towns of Tyrol only one 
(Vils) is Roman. The identity of Innsbruck with Veldidena is still doubtful. 

2 See R. Egger, Friihchristliche Kirchenbauten in Noricum, 1916, pp. 137-8. 

3 See R. Heuberger, Ratien im Altertum und Frihmittelalter, Schlern Schrift, no. 20, 
1932, especially pp. 159-200. 

4 This is Hauck’s opinion (Kircheng. Deutschl. 3rd edn. 1906, i. 88). It depends 
on the “ecclesia Augustana ’ in the letter of the bishops of Aquileia (Mon. Germ. Hist. 
Epist. 1. i. 16a) being Augsburg. Friedrich (Sitz. Ber. Bayer. Akad. 1906, pp. 327 ff.) 
argues for its identity with Aguntum. On the other hand, in a charter of Tassilo 
(anno 770) the valley in which Aguntum lay is described as “ab antiquo tempore 
inanem atque inhabitabilem ” (Fontes Rerum Austr. 11. xxxi. p. 3). 

5 See E. Polaschek in the Arbeitsgemeinschaft St. Pélten, Heft 2/1933, p. 10 and p. 11, 
who draws on unpublished researches of Prof. R. Egger’s. 

* The degree to which Roman methods survived in the practice of early medieval 


chanceries is discussed by Paul Kirn, “Zum Problem der Kontinuitét zwischen 
Altertum und Mittelalter”, Archiv. f. Urkundenforschung, x. 1928, pp. 128-144. 





















































































Charlemagne and Palestine 


ISTORICAL legends are hard to destroy, especially when 

they have been created far back in the Middle Ages. The 
long stretch of time during which they have enjoyed credit gives 
them a vitality that is strangely impervious to the most damaging 
attacks. One need, therefore, make no apologies in bringing 
forward the question, often discussed though it has lately been, 
of Charlemagne’s relations with Palestine. 

Since the twelfth century—even since the Monk of St. Gall 
wrote his imaginative life of the great emperor in the late ninth 
century—it has been generally believed that Charlemagne was 
given by his contemporary, the Caliph Harun al-Rashid, some 
sort of protective rights over Jerusalem ; but the exact nature 
of these rights was undefined. It is only of recent years that 
this traditional view has been given scholarly support, and still 
more recently that it has been challenged and denied.' 


1 The first scholarly presentation of the traditional view is to be found in the Comte 
de Riant’s Inventaire critique des lettres relatives au Premier Croisade (Paris, 1880), 
pp. 15-16, n. 25. Contradiction was first introduced by a Russian savant, Bartold, 
in an article called ‘Charles the Great and Harun al-Rashid’ (in Russian) in the 
Khristiansky Vostok, i (St. Petersburg, 1912), who denied that Charles had any 
negotiations with Harun, therefore Harun could not have given him protectoral 
rights. Bartold was answered by his compatriot Vasiliev in a similarly named 
article (also in Russian) in the Vizantinsky Vremiennik, xx (St. Petersburg, 1914). 
De Riant’s and Vasiliev’s views, in favour of the truth of the tradition, have been 
amplified by Bréhier in two articles, ‘ Les Origines des Rapports entre la France et 
La Syrie: Le Protectorat de Charlemagne ’, in the Chambre de Commerce de Marseille : 
Congrés Francais de la Syrie, Séances et Travaux, fasc. II, Section d’ Archéologie, Histoire, 
Géographie et Ethnographie (Marseille and Paris, 1919), and ‘ La Situation des Chrétiens 
de Palestine & la Fin du VIII¢ siécle et ’'Etablissement du Protectorat de Charle- 
magne’ in the Moyen Age, xxi. 67-75 (Paris, 1919), and repeated in his L’Eglise et 
LD’Orient au Moyen Age : les Croisades, pp. 22-34 (5th edition, Paris, 1928). Bréhier 
has been challenged by Kleinclausz (‘ La Légende de la Protectorat de Charlemagne 
sur la Terre Sainte’ in Syria, vii. 211-33, Paris, 1926), and by Joranson (‘ The Alleged 
Frankish Protectorate in Palestine’ in the American Hist. Rev. xxxi. 241-61, New 
York, 1926-7): to which attack Bréhier replied in an article, ‘Charlemagne et la 
Palestine ’ in the Revue Historique, clvii. 277-91 (Paris, 1928). I shall make frequent 
reference to Joranson’s and Bréhier’s arguments below. Of late a fanciful element 
has been introduced into the argument by Buckler’s Charles the Great and Harun 
al Raschid (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), which claims Charlemagne to have been a 
vassal of Harun’s and as such was appointed by him Wali of Jerusalem. The 
suggestion is scarcely convincing, and reviewers (e.g. Margoliouth in History, N.S. 
xvii. 353-4) have shown his oriental precedents, on which the argument is based, 
to be irrelevant. In this article I have been greatly helped by the suggestive 
criticisms of Professor W. B. Stevenson. 
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The evidence on which the theory of Charlemagne’s pro- 
tectorate rests falls into two groups, the direct testimony of 
contemporaries as to negotiations between the Frankish monarch, 
the Caliph, and the patriarch of Jerusalem and as to charitable 
foundations by Charlemagne at Jerusalem, and the indirect 
testimony afforded by an examination of the condition of the 
Christians in Palestine in the late eighth and early ninth centuries. 
Let us examine the direct evidence first. 

This evidence is purely of Frankish origin. The records of 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem covering this period do not survive ; 
nor do the Moslem historians of the time make any reference to 
Charlemagne and any negotiations with him. This latter fact 
has been used as an argument to prove that no negotiations 
between the Caliph and the Franks ever took place ;! but while 
it militates against the theory that Harun regarded Charlemagne 
as his vassal *—for one cannot believe that Harun’s biographers 
would omit so magnificent a proof of their hero’s power—it 
does not necessarily disprove the existence of the negotiations. 
The Abbasids had been helped towards the Caliphate owing to 
their strict profession of the laws of Islam, in contrast to the 
lax Ommayads. If, therefore, they flouted the Koran’s bidding 
by treating in a friendly manner with an infidel power, it is 
possible that they would prefer such dealings not to be officially 
recorded, though it is hard to believe that Harun would have 
been so particular. And there is evidence from a Moslem source 
that some such dealings did occur. In a ninth-century Arabian 
romance the hero visits the Frankish court in the suite of the 
Caliph’s ambassador.* 

The only explicit evidence is, however, that supplied by the 
Frankish chroniclers, in particular the Royal. Annals, a sober 
and on the whole reliable piece of work. From their account 
we can trace two missions from Charles to Harun, in 797 and 
802: two from Harun to Charles, in 801 and 807 (the former 
being an answer to Charles’s 797 mission); one mission from 
Charles to the patriarch of Jerusalem in 799 and possibly a second 
in 802; and four from the patriarch to Charles, one in 799 (to 
which Charles’s 799 mission was an answer), one in 800 (in answer 
to Charles’s 799 mission), and others in 803 and 807. 

Let us take them in turn. In 797 Charles sent a mission 
consisting of two Franks, Lantfrid and Sigimund, and a Jewish 
interpreter called Isaac, to Harun’s court. Four years later, 
in 801, a Saracen envoy from the East and one from Africa 
arrived at Charles’s court and told him that his two Frankish 


1 Bartold, op. cit. 


2 Buckler’s theory in op. cit. 
3 Vasiliev, op. cit. pp. 69-70. 
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envoys had died in the East, but Isaac was returning with an 
elephant. And in fact Isaac and the elephant, Abu’l-Abbas, 
arrived in Italy that autumn and reached Aachen next spring ; ! 
where the latter had a considerable influence on Carolingian 
art before he succumbed to the rigours of the North. What 
was the purpose of Charles’s embassy? Einhard and the 
Chronicle of Moissac, neither of them a very reliable authority, 
say that Charles sent it merely to ask for an elephant.? Tame 
elephants could be obtained by now only in India, and it is not 
unlikely that elephants in the Caliph’s dominions were the 
property of the Caliph alone.* But it is unlikely that even the 
desire of possessing an elephant could by itself induce Charles 
to fit out an embassy for Bagdad. The elephant was probably 
a subsidiary object, the main object being political. That 
explains why, in addition to Isaac and the elephant, an Arab 
embassy travelled to Charles’s court in 801. If we can trust 
an eleventh-century work called the Miracles of Saint Genesius, 
Charles’s embassy in 797 passed through Jerusalem.‘ It has 
been maintained ® that this indicates Charles to be already 
negotiating about Jerusalem. But the regular route to the 
East, if one wished to avoid the Eastern Empire (with which 
Charles was at the moment on very cold terms), was by sea to 
Alexandria or to a Syrian port; thus Jerusalem would lie on 
or a very little way off the route, and the envoys might well take 
the opportunity of acquiring spiritual merit by visiting Jerusalem. 
There were abundant political reasons why Charles and Harun 
should seek an alliance. In Spain Charles, who had just (795) 
established the March of Barcelona, might well be glad to have 
Abbasid backing in his wars against the Ommayad Emirs of 
Cordova; it might help him to win over their discontented 
rivals to his cause. Moreover, Charles still had ambitions in 
Byzantine Italy, and his relations with Constantinople were 
therefore very bad. A timely Arab attack on the Empress 
Trene’s eastern frontier would undoubtedly make it easier for 
Charles to overrun her Italian provinces.* A similar alliance 







1 Annales Regni Francorum (Annales Laurissenses Majores) Scriptores Berum 
Germanicarum in usum scholarum, Hannover, 1895), pp. 114-16. 

* Einhard, Vita Caroli (ed. Halphen, Paris, 1923), p. 48; Chronicon Moissiacense 
(Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Hannover, 1826 onward), Scriptores, i. 307. 

° On the elephant, see Buckler, op. cit. pp. 51-2. 

* Miracula S. Genesii (M.G.H., SS. xv), p. 170: Joranson (op. cit. pp. 243-4, 
n. 10) regards this as unreliable evidence, but I can see no objection to it. 

5 Bréhier, ‘ Charlemagne et la Palestine’, pp. 281-2. 

*Iorga, in his review of Buckler’s book in the Revue Historique du Sud-Est 
Européen, X* année, nos. 1-3, pp. 6-11, maintains that a barbarous king like Pepin 
or Charles would not have been so sophisticated in his diplomacy as to make alliances 
with Bagdad against Byzantium, rights for pilgrims would be the only subject for 
negotiation. But the chanceries of Byzantium and Bagdad were certainly alive 
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had been negotiated in the time of Charles’s father Pepin, who 
had sent an embassy in 765 to the Caliph Mansur and had re- 
ceived a favourable reply in 768, the year of his death.! 

In the meantime Charles had corresponded with the patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. The initiative came from the patriarch. A 
monk representing him arrived at Aachen late in 799, bringing 
Charles some relics and a benediction. After a short stay he 
retu ned to Jerusalem laden with alms and offerings, and accom- 
panid by a palatine priest from the court called Zacharias, as 
the .‘rankish king’s official envoy to the patriarch.2) What was 
the reason for the patriarch’s mission? It is possible that he 
was inspired by the passage of Charles’s envoys to Bagdad in 
797, not with the intention of placing himself under Frankish 
protection,’ but rather with the idea of testing Charles’s value 
as a source of funds for the patriarchate. There was a good 
reason why an envoy from Jerusalem should be in the West 
about now. A new patriarch, George, had recently succeeded 
to the patriarchal throne. On his accession it was correct for 
him to send an enthronization letter to the other patriarchs 
of Christendom ; and a mission would therefore have to be sent 
to Rome. It would be natural for the patriarch, always short 
of money, to order his envoy to go on to visit the notoriously 
charitable Frankish king. The fact that about then Alcuin 
wrote from Charles’s court a letter of congratulation to the new 
patriarch—a courtesy that he had paid to no previous patriarch 
—seems in harmony with this interpretation of the visit.5 The 
mission was successful. The rich gifts with which the envoy re- 
turned to Jerusalem justified the patriarch’s expense of a few relics. 

On 23 December 800, while Charles was in Rome to deal 
with the distressing case of Pope Leo III, Zacharias arrived back 
with fresh envoys from the patriarch, a Greek monk from 
St. Saba and a Latin monk from Olivet. They brought with 
them certain symbolic gifts, described in the Royal Annals. 
Now up to 801 the Royal Annals exist in two forms, the Annals 


to the advantages of diplomacy, and the Frankish kingdom, particularly after its 
intervention in Italy, certainly was sophisticated enough to desire an alliance so 
obviously useful. He also says that such an alliance would be pointless, Byzantium 
not being a menace to the Franks. But in 765 the formidable Emperor Constantine V 
was still on the throne of the East and was protesting against Pepin’s actions in Italy, 
and in 797 Charles still had designs on Byzantine Italy. 

1Chronicarum qui dicuntur Fredegarii Scholastici Continuationes (M.G.H., SS. 
Rerum Merovingicarum, ii), pp. 191-2. 

2 Annales Regni Francorum, pp. 108, 110; Annales qui dicuntur Kinhardi, ed. 
Kurze, ibid. pp. 109, 111. 

* As Bréhier maintains, (‘ Les Origines des Rapports ’, pp. 24, 25, 31). 

4 The exact date of George’s accession is unknown, probably in 799. See Joranson, 
op. cit. p. 245, n. 16, and Loparev, ‘ Lives of Byzantine Saints of 8th and 9th 
Centuries ’ (in Russian), Vizantinsky Vremiennik, xix. 25. 

5 Aleuini Epistolae, no. 210 (M.G.H. Epp. iv), pp. 350-1. 
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of Laurissheim (Lorsch) and the annals usually called the Annales 
qui dicuntur Einhardi ; the latter is a careful revision of the former, 
made not later than 817.1 The Annals of Laurissheim say that 
these envoys brought to Charles “ benedictionis causa claves 
Sepulchri dominici ac loci Calvariae, claves etiam civitatis et 
montis cum vexillo’,? that is to say, the keys of the Holy 
Sepulchre and Calvary and of the city and the mountain (Mount 
Sion), with a banner, as a benediction. The revised version 
(which substitutes gratid for causd) leaves out the keys of the 
city and the mountain.* It seems, one must admit, highly 
unlikely that the patriarch should send the keys of the city and 
Mount Sion to Charles. They were not his to send. It is true 
that it had been the Patriarch Sophronius who handed Jerusalem 
over to the Caliph Omar in 638. But Jerusalem was now the 
Caliph’s, and his representatives alone would be the persons 
entitled to give its keys. Moreover, if the reviser of the Annals 
left out these words from his recension, he must have had some 
reason ; either they were not there in the original Laurissheim 
manuscript from which he copied, or else he himself thought 
them to be incorrect. Either alternative is highly damaging 
to their historicity ; and in view of their inherent improbability 
and this omission it is hard to see how anyone can continue to 
believe their testimony.‘ This narrows the patriarch’s gift 
down to the keys of the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary and a 
banner. The latter gift has probably no political significance ; 
the meaning of the keys, however, is more debatable. In 796, 
when recognizing Charles as his overlord, Pope Leo III had sent 
to him the keys of St. Peter’s and a banner.* But in 739 Pope 
Gregory III, who considered himself a vassal of the Emperor 
Leo III, had sent the keys and other gifts to Charles Martel 
along with a request for military help against the Lombards.’ 
It is probably best to consider the keys as ‘a kind of decoration 
which the pontiffs were accustomed to confer on illustrious per- 
sonages ’,® and as having no particular political significance. 

1See Halphen, Etudes critiques sur Vhistoire de Charlemagne (Paris, 1921), pp. 
3, 80-1 ; Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (Berlin, 1893), i. 201 ; Joranson, 
op. cit. p. 246, n. 22. I am indebted to Joranson’s article for the bulk of the 
following argument. 

2 Annales Regni Francorum, p. 112. * Annales qui dicuntur Einhardi, p. 113. 

4 Joranson, op. cit. pp. 147-8. 

5 Kleinclausz (op. cit. pp. 216-18) translated vexillum as simply a cross. It is 
hard to see the value of such a translation; it does not affect the main question 
and is unconvincing. Similarly (ibid.), he adds glosses to the Laurissheim Annals 
to make civitatis et montis mean Mt. Sion alone. 

* Annales Regni Francorum, p. 98. 

? Chronicarum quae dicuntur Fredegarii Scholastici Continuationes, pp. 178-9. 

® Pfister in the Cambridge Medieval History, ii. 130. Contemporary cases, where 


keys are presented by the official lay and military governors of the particular city, 
e.g. of Huesca in Spain to Charles, are clearly not relevant. 
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The words benedictionis gratid (or causd) bear this out. While 
it is unwise to credit medieval chroniclers with perfect accuracy 
in their use of words, the phrase benedictionis gratid presumably 
was intended to mean something ; perhaps the chronicler wished 
to prevent his readers from giving the incident the political 
significance usually given to Pope Leo III’s gift four years before.' 
The gift was purely honorary. But it was clearly considered 
a great honour. Alcuin, writing to Charles’s sister Gisela, ranks 
it with the exculpation of the pope and the imperial coronation.” 
But Alcuin, like most political idealists, was apt to be dispro- 
portionate when dealing with facts; probably he considered 
the gift of the pope in 796 as a parallel. Einhard, on the other 
hand, eager though he always is to relate anything adding to 
Charles’s glory, makes no mention of the gifts from Jerusalem.’ 
The patriarchal envoys eventually returned to Jerusalem in 
April 801.4 

In 802 Charles sent a second embassy to Bagdad. One of 
the ambassadors, we know, was called Radbert. The Royal 
Annals simply say that the embassy visited the Caliph and re- 
turned only in 806, when it evaded the Byzantine naval blockade 
of the lower Adriatic. Radbert died in Italy early in 807.5 
In Einhard’s life of Charles there is a fuller story. The embassy 
went first to the Holy Sepulchre with gifts for it, before proceeding 
to Bagdad and seeing the Caliph; and ‘when the legates, 
whom he (Charles) had sent with gifts to the most holy Sepulchre 
of Our Lord and Saviour and the place of the Resurrection, had 
come to him (Harun) and had indicated to him their lord’s wish, 
he not only allowed what was requested to be done but also 
granted that that sacred and salutary place be assigned to his 
(Charles’s) power ’.® 

This raises two questions : what exactly does Einhard mean ? 
and how much is his uncorroborated testimony worth? The 
first question is hard to answer, as we are not told what Charles’s 
wish was, nor if the last sentence is to be taken at its face-value. 
The second question is more important. Einhard’s value as 
an accurate historian is probably not very high. He almost 
certainly at one time saw the diplomatic correspondence of the 
Court, but may not have remembered it clearly at the time 
when he wrote, and was anyhow inclined to misconstrue facts 


1 Joranson, loc. cit. possibly makes too much of the significance of these two words. 

2 Alouini Epistolae, no. 214, p. 358. 

* Einhard only mentions Jerusalem in the passages quoted, infra, n. 6, and 
. 614, n. 3. 

* Annales Regni Francorum, loc cit.; Annales qui dicuntur Hinhardi, loc. cit. 

5 Annales Regni Francorum, pp. 122-3. 

6 Einhard, Vita Karoli, pp. 46-8. 
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to the greater glory of his hero Charles.’ It is likely, therefore, 
that some actual fact underlies Einhard’s sentence, but Einhard 
perhaps exaggerated it. 

The silence of the Royal Annals must be taken into account. 
If Charles had been actually given, as Einhard implies, definite 
rights of possession over the Holy Places, or still more, if Harun 
had allowed him to establish, as modern historians have claimed, 
a protectorate over the Christians in Palestine, it is impossible 
to explain why the Annals should leave out so great a triumph. 
But it is probable that Charles asked for something in Jerusalem 
and was given it. Possibly it was merely facilities for pilgrims 
from the West. Possibly it was that Latin priests might be 
allowed to serve in the church of the Holy Sepulchre :? a few 
years later we find seventeen Frankish nuns serving there.’ 
But a better solution can be found. There were two churches 
of St. Mary in the group of buildings round the Sepulchre. One 
of them, known to later pilgrims as Sancta Maria Latina, situ- 
ated slightly to the south of the Tomb itself, was, we know, by 
the eleventh century a church long reserved to the Latin rite.‘ 
We know, too, that Charles gave it a library and built a hostel 
for Latin pilgrims close by.® It is, therefore, highly probable that 
the negotiations of 802-6 were concerned with the transference 
of this church to the use of the Latins, a transference which was 
doubtless arranged by Charles and the patriarch, but could not 
be perfected without the approval of the Caliph. This trans- 
ference was Charles’s ‘ wish,’ and the ‘ sacred and salutary place ’ 
was not the whole buildings of the Holy Sepulchre, as Einhard 
gives us to understand (we may hope without intentional dis- 
ingenuousness), but merely the church of St. Mary the Latin. 


1 This is Halphen’s view (Etudes critiques, pp. 78-9). Possibly he is too severe. 
Ganshof (‘ Notes critiques sur Eginhard’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, 
iii., Brussels, 1924, pp. 725-8) considers it an unreasonably harsh judgement, 
but admits that one must apply to Einhard the usual caution needed for medieval 
historians, and that the Royal Annals give a more accurate account of events. But 
he accepts Einhard’s story of this transaction as literally true. But surely caution 
should be used here also. 

2This is Joranson’s tentative suggestion (op. cit. p. 260, n. 82). See n. 3 
below. Kleinclausz believes the transaction to concern the Sepulchre itself alone 
(op. cit. pp. 222-4). 

3 Commemoratorium de Casis Dei vel Monasteriis in Tobler, Itinera Hierosolymitana 
(Geneva, 1877), i. 308. The Commemoratorium was probably written in about 
810; see below; Joranson, ibid., strangely alters the sex of these ladies, and makes 
them the basis of his suggestion (see above). 

4 Anonymi, Qualiter Sita est Civitas Jerusalem, Tobler, op. cit. p. 348 (eleventh 
cent.): Anonymous Pilgrim I in Palestine Pilgrims’ Texts Society, Anonymous 
Pilgrims (London, 1894), p. 2. It had been restored by the Amalfitans after Hakim’s 
destruction of the churches of Jerusalem in 1009, but Heyd (Histoire du commerce 
du Levant au moyen dge, Leipzig, 1885, i. 104-5) quotes a document to show that it 
was certainly a Latin church in 993. 


5 See infra, p. 614, n. 6. 
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The diplomatic correspondence may have been vaguely worded, 
and Einhard, in the interests of Charles’s greater glory, took 
the part of the Holy Sepulchre buildings to mean the whole.! 

After this embassy, a few more missions passed between 
Charles and the East. In 803 two monks sent by the Patriarch 
George reached Charles at Salz in the summer and were still 
with him at Salzburg in October. But there is no indication 
that their visit was of any significance. In 807, so the Royal 
Annals tell us, an ambassador called Abdulla came to Aachen 
from Bagdad, bringing sumptuous gifts, and at the same time 
came two monks, called George and Felix, sent by Thomas, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem. After they had stayed a few days 
with him, Charles arranged for the two missions to travel back 
together.* There is no reason to suppose that this was a joint 
mission from the Caliph and the patriarch.t. The Annals do not 
even specifically say that the envoys travelled together, though 
that would be natural in those difficult times. It is, moreover, 
possible to assign an independent cause to each of the missions. 
In 806 both Charles and Harun were at war with Byzantium ; 
and an active diplomat, such as the latter, would almost certainly 
make some attempt to secure co-operation. The patriarch’s 


mission was probably like the mission of 799. Thomas had very 
recently succeeded George in the patriarchate > and so would 
be sending envoys to Rome with his enthronization letter ; and, 
as in 799, the envoys went on to visit Charles, in pursuit of 


1 The Commemoratorium does not mention this church of St. Mary. But the list 
that it gives is incomplete, and if the Latin version was made for Charles, the trans- 
lator would be aware that Charles must already possess adequate information on that 
subject. Heyd (loc. cit.) says of this church that it is *‘ probable que c’est cette 
qui avait été fondée par Charlemagne’. Schlumberger (l’Epopée Byzantine, ii, 
Basil II, Paris, 1900, p. 443) boldly speaks of ‘ L’église de Sainte Marie Latine, jadis 
fondée par Charlemagne ’, citing Heyd as his authority. 

2 Annales Maximiniani (M.G.H., SS. xiii), p. 23; Annales Juvavenses Majores 
(M.G.H., SS. i), p. 87. Bréhier (‘Charlemagne et la Palestine’, p. 287) says that 
the length of their stay shows that they must have had important business to 
discuss, i.e. business about Charles’s protectorate. I do not find the argument 
convincing. 

3 Annales Regni Francorum, pp. 123-4; Einhard, Vita Karoli, p. 48. 

* Bréhier maintains that this was a joint embassy come to clinch matters about 
the ‘ Protectorate ’ (‘ Les Origines des Rapports’, pp. 29-30; ‘ Charlemagne et la 
Palestine ’, pp. 287-8). Abel and Simson, Jahrbiicher des frinkischen Reiches unter 
Karl dem Grosse, Leipzig, 1866-83, ii. 368-9, had previously maintained this. Joran- 
son, op. cit. p. 253, points out that Abdulla is legatus of the Caliph while George and 
Felix are legatione Thomae Patriarchae fungebantur, and maintains that the repetition 
of legatus and legatione shows the two missions to be separate. While he is possibly 
making too much of the exact wording of the chronicle, I think that other considera- 
tions bear out his argument. 

5 Letter of Pope Leo III to Charles in Jaffé, Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum 
(Berlin, 1864~-73), iv. 386 and n. 2. This letter shows the patriarch not writing 
direct to Charles, as one might expect if Charles had become his overlord, but com- 
municating with him through the pope. 
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charitable gifts. When in 809 the Latin community of Olivet 
sent monks to Rome to enquire what the Pope thought about 
the Filioque question, the monks as a matter of course crossed 
the Alps to see the emperor also.!_ It seems that Charles’s un- 
doubted interest in Palestine and the Eastern Christians’ appreci- 
ation of Charles’s value as a source of money resulted in visitors 
from the East automatically following up their visits to Rome 
with visits to the imperial court. 

Next comes the question of Charles’s charitable foundations 
in Palestine. That he sent money we know from the fact that 
envoys from the East used to return laden with gifts ; and in 810 
he issued a capitulary announcing his intention of sending alms 
to Palestine for the redecoration of churches there.? But the 
evidence for charitable foundations is not extensive. Einhard 
merely says that Charles sought the friendship of kings overseas 
to ameliorate the lot of Christians under their rule and sent these 
Christians money.* Druthmar of Corbie, writing later in the 
century, says that Charles founded a hospital on the Field of 
Blood.‘ Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing in the tenth 
century, says that Charles sent money to Palestine and caused 
monasteries to be built. The only detailed evidence is provided 
by the Breton monk, Bernard the Wise, who visited Palestine 
in 867. He says: ‘ Then we went to the holy city of Jerusalem, 
where we were received in the hostel founded there by the 
glorious Emperor Charles, in which are received all pilgrims 
who speak the Latin tongue; adjoining to which is a church 
in honour of St. Mary, with a most noble library founded by the 
same emperor, with twelve dwellings, fields, vineyards and a 
garden in the Valley of Jehosaphat. In front of the hostel is 
a market, for which every one trading there pays yearly to him 
who provides it two gold pieces.’* That is to say, Charles founded 


1 Letter of the monks of Olivet to Pope Leo III in Jaffé, op. cit. iv. 382-5. They 
heard the Filioque inserted in the services in Charles’s chapel, and cite him, therefore, 
as an authority in favour of it. 

2? Monumenta Germaniae Historiae, Leges, sectio II, i. 154. 

* Einhard, Vita Karoli, p. 78. Money was sent to Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Carthage. 

*Druthmar, Expositio in Matthaeum Evangelistam, Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
evi. 1486. We know very little about Druthmar’s reliability. 

5 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. Bekker (Bonn, 
1840), p. 115. From Constantine’s actual wording the monasteries founded need 
not have been in Palestine, but he probably meant that to be understood. 

® Itinerarium Bernardi Monachi in Tobler, Itinera Hierosolymitana, i. 314. 
Bréhier (‘ Origine des Rapports’, pp. 33-4) would have us understand that the 
endowments of the church of St. Mary and the market in front were provided by 
Charles; but Bernard clearly only mentions the hostel and the library as such. 
Joranson (op. cit. pp.'254—5) is hypercritical in regarding the evidence for any founda- 
tion as thin. It seems to me that we must admit that Charles did found the hostel 
and probably the library. Charles also gave books to the library of the monastery 
of Olivet (Letter of the monks of Olivet, in Jaffé, op. cit. p. 384). 
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a hostel and built a library in connexion with St. Mary’s church. 
He may also have provided the money that bought the dwellings, 
fields, and vineyards, though Bernard does not say so. The 
hostel is, perhaps, Druthmar’s hostel (though the Field of Blood 
is situated some way off) and Constantine’s vague ‘ monasteries ’ ; 
but we may assume that Bernard is correct. But the fact that 
Charles caused the hostel and library to be built does not in any 
way prove that he held a protectorate over Palestine or Jerusalem 
or even the Holy Places. Such activity would, however, be 
natural if he had secured the church of St. Mary for the Latins ; 
and indeed Bernard’s information about the endowments of St. 
Mary’s, while he does not mention the endowments of any other 
church, is more easily explicable if St. Mary’s was already the 
Latin church in Jerusalem. 

One other authority deserves mention, the Commemoratorium 
de Casis Dei vel Monasteriis,: an incomplete catalogue of the 
churches and clergy of the Holy Land with certain facts about 
the endowments of the former and the stipends of the latter. 
It was written after the Bedouin sack of the monastery of St. 
Theodosius in 809? but probably during Charles’s lifetime, as 
it speaks of Latin nuns ‘de Imperio domini Caroli . . . inclusa 
de Hispania I’ amongst those who serve at the Holy Sepulchre.*® 
This, however, is its only reference to Charles. It has been 
maintained that it must have been written for Charles as a guide 
to help him to administer his ‘ protectorate ’.4 It may well have 
been written or, more probably, translated into Latin for him, 
but the situation is, perhaps, more comparable to that of a charity 
publishing its financial state and its requirements to its sub- 
scribers. Charles might, indeed, be interested to know the exact 
position of the church to which he was making such heavy 
gifts. To give the Commemoratorium a more official significance 
without further evidence surely cannot be justified. 

Finally, there is the indirect evidence provided by the story 
of conditions in Palestine to be considered. It has been main- 
tained that the lot of the Christians there was low in the late 
eighth century and much improved in the ninth, and that the 
improvement was due to the moral influence of Charles. Vari- 
ous witnesses are cited to support this view: that a Christian 


1 See supra, p. 612, n. 3. 

? It mentions the sack (Commemoratorium, p. 303), which is dated 809 by Theo- 
phanes, Chronographia, ed. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-5), i. 484. 

3 Commemoratorium, p. 308. 

‘ By Bréhier (‘ Charlemagne et la Palestine ’, pp. 289-90), and Vincent and Abel, 
Jerusalem (Paris, 1914), ii. 938. 

5 This is one of Bréhier’s main arguments. The evidence cited is given in his 
* La Situation des Chrétiens ’, pp. 76 ff., and ‘ Charlemagne et la Palestine ’, pp. 287-9. 
Joranson (op. cit. p. 248, n. 32) brushes it all aside as irrelevant. 
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was forcibly converted to Islam and an Arab convert to Christ- 
ianity suffered martyrdom :1 that St. Willibald heard at Nazareth 
in about 725 that the Christians had repeatedly been obliged 
to buy back their church from the Saracens :? that in 749 the 
Emir Abdullah raised the poll-tax on Christians and included 
monks and hermits amongst the taxpayers, and in 758 he 
destroyed the crosses that surmounted churches and forbade 
services by night :* that when Tarasius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, sent enthronization letters to the Eastern patriarchs in 
787 and invited them to an Oecumenical Council to restore 
image-worship, the messengers were held back by various Eastern 
monks for fear that the patriarchs would be compromised in the 
eyes of the Moslem authorities ; moreover, the patriarchs decided 
to send their representatives to the Council with verbal instruc- 
tions only, so that, if they were arrested by the Caliph’s police, 
nothing in writing would be found : * finally, that the monastery 
of St. Saba in the Judaean desert was in 796 and 797 subject to 
frequent Bedouin raids.> In proof of the orderly conditions exist- 
ing in the ninth century one can quote two facts: Bernard the 
Wise’s report of how well Palestine was policed at the time of 
his journey and how excellent were the relations then existing 
between Moslem and Christian there,® and the letter of Theodosius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, written in 867, accepting an invitation 
from Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople, to send representa- 
tives to a council at Constantinople and telling of the peaceful 


state of affairs in Palestine and the amiability of the Moslem 
authorities.’ 






















































































This evidence is certainly very indirect, and on examination 
dwindles away into nothing. In general it may be said that the 
Christians in Palestine suffered from the transference of the 
Caliphate from the Ommayads to the Abbasids; for it was 
harder to superintend the government of Palestine from distant 
Bagdad than from Damascus nearby. This, combined with the 
disorder that reigned in the Moslem world from the death of 
the Ommayad Caliph Walid in 744 till the consolidation of the 
Abbasid power some ten years later, would account for an 
occasional forced conversion or the tyranny of the Emir Abdullah : 
































1 These are the cases of St. Elias and St. Bacchus (see Bréhier, ‘ Situation des 
Chrétiens ’, pp. 70 ff.). They are dated by Loparev (op. cit. pp. 33-6), 795 and 806 
respectively. The latter would, therefore, have taken place at the very time when 
we are to believe that the protectorate was set up. 

2 In Tobler, Jtinera Hierosolymitana, i. 260. 

3 Theophanes, Chronographia, pp. 430, 439. 

4 Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, ed. Martin and 
Petit (Paris, 1901-13), xiii. 1127-34. 

5 Acta Martyrum Monasterii Sancti Sabae in Acta Sanctorum Bollandiana, March, 
vol. iii (Antwerp, 1668), appendix, pp. 166-79. See also Loparev, op. cit. pp. 11 ff. 

® Itinerarium Bernardi, p. 314. 7 Mansi, op. cit. xiv. 26. 
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the story of the church at Nazareth is too early to be of any 
importance. The obstructions placed by the Moslem authorities 
on the intercourse between Constantinople and the Christians 
of the East were due to the relations then existing between 
Bagdad and Constantinople. The Caliphate and the Empire 
were at war in 787. For the last decades the Eastern Christians 
and the imperial government had not been on good terms, owing 
to the Iconoclastic controversy. But now the Empress Irene 
was holding a council to close the schism. It was hardly to be 
expected that the Caliph would not seek to prevent the re- 
conciliation and co-operation of a large section of his subjects 
with his most habitual enemies. And it is hard to see how 
Frankish intervention would improve such matters; except 
for three short periods Charles’s relations with Constantinople 
were the reverse of cordial. As for the Bedouin raids on St. 
Saba, they were successfully repulsed by Moslem troops from 
Jerusalem.' It is difficult to see wherein a Frankish protectorate 
would help there. 

In 867-70, when Bernard the Wise visited Palestine and 
the Patriarch Theodosius wrote his letter, conditions there 
certainly were good. But must we believe that this was due 
to the potent memory of Charles’s greatness or to some sort of 
protectorate held by that strangely ineffectual figure, the 
Emperor Lewis If? When Theodosius wrote of the happy state 
of Palestine he intended it as a piece of news; had it existed 
for the last sixty year8, he would scarcely have had the effrontery 
to tell it now as an item of interesting information. Moreover, 
peaceful conditions had not existed unbroken since Harun and 
Charles exchanged their embassies. In 809, in the troubles 
following Harun’s death, the Christians in Palestine underwent 
very unpleasant experiences; many of their churches and 
monasteries were sacked and the Holy Sepulchre itself suffered. 
In 813 things were still bad enough for many Christians to 
migrate from Palestine to seek Byzantine protection in Cyprus.? 
If there had been any Frankish protectorate established in 807, 
its efficiency was curiously short-lived. The pleasant conditions 
of 867 and 870 can as well, if not better, be explained by the 
fact that the Caliphate and Byzantium were at peace from 867 
to 873.3 

The financial connexion between Jerusalem and the West, 
so much encouraged by Charles, did continue after his death. 
In 815 we find the patriarch appealing to the pope for money ; 4 


1 Reference on p. 616, n. 5. 

* Theophanes, Chronographia, i. 484, 499. 

3 Vasiliev, Byzantium and the Arabs (in Russian, St. Petersburg, 1900-2), ii. 25, 38. 
* See Abel and Simson, op. cit. ii. 206. 
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and a little later Lewis the Pious apparently sent alms to the 
Holy Sepulchre.t In 879-81, during the lull in the Photian 
controversy, the patriarch of Jerusalem corresponded with 
Pope John VIII about further gifts, and contributions came in 
even from England.2 There were, moreover, estates in France 
and Italy administered by the Pope, the proceeds from which 
were sent to the Holy Sepulchre (and one in Normandy ear- 
marked for the monastery of Sinai), but when they were ac- 
quired is uncertain, probably not before the Cluniac revival.’ 
But charitable gifts to a church do not make the giver its pro- 
tector. In the tenth century the Eastern Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus was sending presents to Jerusalem, without 
thereby establishing a protectorate. Yet the Eastern emperors 
were probably the foreign potentates whom the Christians of 
Palestine regarded as their patrons, at any rate once Iconoclasm 
was finished. Too little notice has been taken of the fact that 
throughout the long Photian controversy the Eastern patriarchs 
followed without apparent hesitation the often inconsistent 
lead of the Byzantine emperor. This influence grew, especially 
under the crusading emperors of the late tenth century, till in 
the eleventh century the Moslems admitted the protective rights 
of the Eastern emperors over the Christians of Jerusalem.® 

To sum up: no evidence can be drawn from the state of the 
Christians in Palestine before and after Charles’s negotiations 
with Harun that is relevant to them, except to prove, from the 
unhappy fate of the Christians from 809 to 813, that any rights 
that Charles might have acquired were utterly ineffectual. The 
direct evidence proves that Charles was on friendly terms with 
Harun, with whom he had political interests in common, and 
probably he used this friendship to secure the church of St. 
Mary (later called the Latin) for the Latin clergy in Palestine, 
a gift that the patriarch of Jerusalem could or would not make 
without his overlord’s permission ; also that Charles corresponded 
with the patriarchate of Jerusalem, showing himself to be deeply 


1 Our authority is the rather unreliable Monk of St. Gall, who is a little vague 
about it (Monachus Sangallensis, De Carolo Magno, ed. Jaffé, op. cit. iv. 679). 

2 Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiae, ed. Coxe (London, 1841-4), i. 154; Asser, 
Life of King Alfred, ed. Stevenson (Oxford, 1904), p. 77: Riant, Inventaire, pp. 
26-30. 

3 See Riant, Inventaire, p. 28 and n. 12. He gives no date, but I am inclined 
to think that these endowments were sponsored by the Cluniacs, who combined a 
close connexion with Rome with a deep interest in Eastern pilgrimages. 

4 Nicetas Clericus, Epistola ad Constantinum Porphyrogenitum, in Chrysanthes, 
The Holy Land (in Greek), ed. Hierotheus Thabor (Moscow, 1837), pp. 51-6. 

5 For the Byzantine protectorate, see Schlumberger, L’Epopée Byzantine, iii., 
Les Porphyrogenétes, Zoe et Theodora (Paris, 1905), pp. 23, 203-4: Willermi Tyrensis 
Archiepiscopi Historia (Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Historiens Occidentaux, 
T. 1, pt. 1, Paris, 1844), pp. 391-2. 
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interested in Palestine, sending large quantities of alms there 
and establishing in Jerusalem a hostel for Latin pilgrims and a 
library in connexion with the church of St. Mary. These dealings 
may also have had the express approval of the Caliph, though 
it is not necessary to assume that the Caliph’s permission would 
have been obligatory before the patriarch could send missions to 
Charles. The missions were simply to awaken Charles’s financial 
interest ; and there is nothing to prove that the Caliph ever 
objected to the patriarch communicating with a friendly power. 
For all this Charles was deeply respected by the Christians of 
Jerusalem, who had the proper Levantine appreciation for an 
easy source of income. To squeeze any more out of the evidence 
is surely impossible.! 

The theory of Charlemagne’s protective rights in Palestine 
must be treated as a myth. It was invented by that romantic 
historian, the Monk of St. Gall, who, writing some fifty years 
after the great emperor’s death, combined the account of the 
presents sent to him by the Caliph and by the patriarch with 
the vague words of Einhard to make a story that Harun ceded 
the sovereignty of Palestine to Charles and regularly sent him 
its revenues.2, Thenceforward the tale grew, in conjunction 


with that other legend of Charlemagne’s pilgrimage to the East, 
and, being less demonstrably untrue, has lingered to this day. It 
is time that its ghost were laid. Not all the fervour of occidental 
patriotism can give it any substance. 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN. 


1 Certainly not ‘ une sorte de privelége de protection des chrétiens que les empereurs 
byzantins n’ont jamais possédé, sauf peut-étre au XI¢ siécle ’ (Bréhier, ‘ Charlemagne 
et la Palestine ’, p. 291). 

* Monachus Sangallensis, op. cit. pp. 678-9. 
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The Leadership of the Whig Party in the House 
of Commons from 1807 to 181f." 





HE usual explanations of the weakness of the Whig party in 
parliament, in the years after 1807, are not wholly satis- 
factory. Itis true that it had to face a popular enthusiasm for the 
war; and that the ‘No Popery!’ cry of 1807, whatever its effect 
on the election of that year (a legitimate matter for doubt), had 
acted powerfully on the large mass of members of parliament who 
rallied as a general rule to the king’s government; but on the 
other hand there were times when through the assistance of allies 
or deserters its forces equalled or exceeded those of the Tory 
administration.2, With the deaths of Pitt and Fox the party 
system had dissolved again into a number of small personal groups 
on the one hand, and a large ‘ floating strength ’ (as it was called) 
on the other; and in these circumstances opposition was facili- 
tated simply because the chance of fortuitous allies was greater. 
But even under these conditions, and with a voting strength of 
150-170 in the house of commons, the Whigs could make but a 
poor showing. One explanation for this state of affairs which 
has so far been neglected lies in the difficulties which the party 
experienced in finding a suitable leader in the house of commons. 
It was a real disaster for them when Lord Howick was re- 
moved to the Lords by the death of his father in November 1807 ; 
for Howick, though lazy and not very efficient, was at least 
generally accepted. As Tierney wrote mournfully to the new peer : 


























‘The hour that made you an Earl made the power of the Crown during 
the present reign at least, absolute, for it set the House of Commons adrift. 
If that blow had come upon us in office, office might have enabled us to 
weather the storm, as it is I quite despair and look upon the Party of the 


late Administration as split or soon about to be split into a thousand 
pieces.’ 3 


1Since this article was written Mr. Olphin’s George Tierney has appeared. His 
book is also based on the Tierney MSS. and several of the documents here reproduced 
are printed by him, in whole or in part. 

2e.g. on the Walcheren enquiry, 23 January 1810. Parliamentary Debates, xv. 
174-208 ; The Creevey Papers, p. 124. 

* The Tierney MSS. Tierney to Grey, 26 November 1807. I am greatly indebted 
to Brigadier-General Madocks for permission to use this valuable collection of papers. 
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The choice of a successor was indeed very difficult. It was 
necessary to get some one who would be agreeable to either wing 
of the party; and since the only topics upon which Grey and 
Grenville thought alike were Catholic Emancipation and the 
conduct of the war, it seemed likely that a leader of no very 
decided views would be essential. The candidates were numerous, 
but on the whole unsuitable. Windham, for instance, had 
recently quarrelled with the Grenvilles and attached himself 
to Grey, so that to choose him would have been to invite a breach 
between them ; moreover, he was himself, despite the wishes of 
his friends, unwilling to take the lead.1. Tierney, another pos- 
sibility, was perhaps better fitted to be a whip than a leader. 
He had a sound business head, and was a good debater; but he 
was not habitually able to take a broad and statesmanlike view 
of policy. Organization and intrigue were perhaps his true 
métier. In any case, his unpopularity was very great among the 
democrats, where from being an idol he was regarded as an 
apostate ; and even by the moderates of his party he was viewed 
with a certain suspicion.?, Sheridan was hardly now a serious 
candidate. His ignominious defeat at Westminster in 1807, his 
untrustworthy character, his lack of money, and his friendship 
for the prince of Wales were all valid arguments against him.* 
Lord Henry Petty was a more likely choice, for he had shown 
some ingenuity in his handling of the finances as chancellor of 
the exchequer in the last government, and he would perhaps 
have been the choice of the bulk of the party, if there had been a 
vote upon it.‘ He was young, intelligent, and conciliatory ; 
but he had no desire for the leadership, for he was apathetic about 
partisan warfare. This could never be said of Whitbread, who 
was perhaps the most likely candidate in the field. Whitbread 
was courageous, tenacious, and inflexibly honest in discharging 
unpleasant duties. He was an adept at harrying ministers, 
and insatiable in the discovery of abuses. He regarded himself 
as the spiritual heir of Fox ;* and hating the Grenvilles, was 
hated by them in return. If the Whigs had been willing or able 
to cut the Grenville connexion, Whitbread might have been their 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37887 fo. 177; Add. MS. 37906 fo. 285 ; Holland, Memoirs 
of the Whig Party, Il. 205; Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, p. 142. 

* Barnes, Parliamentary Portraits, p. 59; Creevey, p. 327; Gale Jones, Five 
Letters to G. Tierney, passim; S. F. Waddington, Three Letters to Tierney, passim ; 


A Letter to His Majesty, p. 24, speaks of ‘ the ponderous, drowsy Tierney . . . his 
very breath is somniferous ’. 


’ Tierney MSS. Grey to Tierney, 20 December 1807; J. W. Ward, Letters to 
‘Ivy’, p. 63. 
‘Tierney MSS. Tierney to Grey, 7 December 1807 ; Tierney to Grey, 19 December 
1807. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm. Dropmore Papers, ix. 238; for an analysis of his finance 
see Edinburgh Review, x. 74 et seqq. 

® See his speech, Parl. Deb. x. 853. 
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choice ; though his arrogance disgusted many of his party, and 
a certain irresponsibility alarmed others.' He was, perhaps, 
more ignorant than a man should be who aspires to lead his 
party : in foreign affairs certainly he wasso. But he had wealth, 
he had a purposeful sincerity, and he had the friendship of the 
Hollands and Russells. These things, however, could not offset 
the inconvenience of his advanced reforming opinions, his un- 
reasoning pacificism, and, most fatal of all, his quarrel with 
his brother-in-law, Grey. 

Whitbread had considered himself entitled to office in the 
Ministry of All the Talents ; but through some misunderstanding 
of his attitude he was passed over, and he had never forgiven Grey. 
Thenceforward he became a man with a grievance ; and he was 
inclined to think that it was Grey’s fault that he was not now 
invited to succeed him in the lead, though in reality, as Tierney 
explained to him quite frankly, the reason lay in the fact that his 
opinions differed so widely from those of the bulk of the party 
that the majority of them would not consider him.? Tierney 
made great efforts to reconcile the two ; but Whitbread was too 
sore to be propitiated. It was in vain that Grey wrote graciously 
of Whitbread’s services, of the certainty of his inclusion in the 
cabinet if the Talents’ government had gone on,’ and of his own 
endeavours to push him forward. Whitbread complained of 
Grey’s ‘ mysterious superiority ’ of manner ;> and on Christmas 
Day 1807 poured out his mortified pride in an extraordinary 
outburst : 


‘My dear Tierney, 

I have received your letter, and am highly gratified by the friendly 
disposition you manifest towards me, and the pains you take to smooth 
the little Political Roughnesses there are between me and Grey. As to 
personal differences there can be none, for I have the greatest possible 
affection and Respect for him, and so I am sure has he for me. What 
I complain of is that he does not understand my feelings upon subjects 
of this sort, and of course cannot enter into them. I want not to be the 
Leader of his Party—if he in the warmth of his heart, and an estimation 
of my fitness far different from what he has, had pressed upon me to take 
his place, and pressed upon his friends my adoption ; I am so well aware 
of the sort of reasons which prevail against me, and of the difficulties 


1e.g. Brougham: Creevey, p. 180; and Horner, Memoirs of Francis Horzer, 
ii. 272. 

2Tierney MSS. T. to Whitbread (draft), 24 December 1807: ‘I told you 
frankly that I had heard many object to your having the lead, and that I was convinced 
that such a measure could not at present be carried, but I also told you . . . that 
the specific objections if there were any had not come to my knowledge except in so 
far as related to your conduct on the negotation for peace . . 

3 Tierney suppressed this information when passing the letter on to Whitbread. 

‘Tierney MSS. Grey to T., 20 December 1807. 

5 Ibid., Whitbread to T., 21 December 1807. 
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attending upon the Situation itself, that I declare to God I would not have 
accepted it, if indeed there is anything to accept. But I am mortified 
in supposing, that he, above all other Persons, questions my capacity ; 
and I am disappointed because he does not show at any time (except 
in very particular emergencies) any belief that I could assist him. I 
cannot have a stronger proof of his Misconception of my feelings than his 
letter to you furnishes. He imagines I want him to push me forward. 
I neither wish him to do it, nor has he the power. I shall find my Level 
and always have found it without his assistance, and my estimation 
with the country I would not change for his: however I may, and do 
acknowledge his superiority in many Respects to be very very great. 

‘I need not elucidate my meaning to you; when you know that he 
thought a Peerage would be an acceptable thing to me: and he was so 
good as to say that he had talked to Fox about it, and that in time after 
the Impeachment it might be managed. I could not but be indignant 
at the offer especially so made: and I was immediately convinced that 
as an Active friend he could have no opinion of me at all, or he would 
not have dreamt of disabling me, and disgracing me. . . . His manner 
too has always been so unlike poor Fox’s . . . 

‘Grey. talks at a distance about stern Virtue and disregard of great 
political obligations and so forth which I cannot but suppose means to 
glance at me. But in truth I have no Political Obligations to any person. 
I have some Disobligation to most of the late Cabinet personally ; for 
having acquitted Melville, which they did by abandoning the trial . . . ’! 


It is plain, that whatever leader Grey and Grenville might ulti- 
mately choose, he would not find it easy to manage such a sub- 
ordinate as Whitbread. 

It was unfortunate, therefore, that they should have now 
concentrated on the candidature of George Ponsonby. On 19 
November 1807, only five days after Grey’s death, his name was 
put forward by Thomas Grenville.2, Ponsonby was an Irishman 
and a lawyer, and he had been Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the 
Talents’ administration. His record in that office had not been 
a very satisfactory one, either from a legal or a political point of 
view. Among the Irish members he was popular, and he was the 
uncle of Grey’s wife ; but he had not otherwise many claims to 
the leadership. A sort of dogged ambition drove him on, and 
gave him courage to endure slights which would have disheartened 
a weaker man, or a more sensitive one; but he had no real ap- 
titude for politics. Dignified but dull as a speaker, he was judged 
even by his friends to be superficial in his learning, and by his 
enemies was considered to be intellectually only fitted to the 
hunting field. Among the English members he had no personal 
following at all.* Perhaps it was his very obscurity that led 

1 Tierney MSS. Whitbread to T., 26 December 1807. 
® Dropmore Papers, ix. 147. 


* Grattan, Life and Times of Henry Grattan, v. 140-1; Barnes, Parliamentary 
Portraits, art. Ponsonby ; O’Flanagan, Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland, art. 
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to his being put forward, for his elevation by the combined 
exertions of Grey and Grenville would be likely to bind him to their 
joint policy (in so far as they had one) and there would be little 
danger of his setting up a standard of his own. The suggestion 
was by no means well received at first. Both Lord Holland and 
Lord Grenville would have preferred Petty ; and it is clear that 
Thomas Grenville only persisted in the proposal in the belief that 
it would be gratifying to Lord Grey, and not offensive to his own 
group.!' There was a feeling, which Thomas Grenville strongly 
combated, that it would be better to do without a definite leader 
for some time. As Lord Grenville put it: ‘I do not feel sure 
enough that our army is a united army, to think things ripe to 
proceed to the choice of a new general ’.? 

These and other representations had their effect ; and for the 
moment Thomas Grenville gave way. Ponsonby had made the 
mistake of alienating the duke of Bedford, who had spontan- 
eously offered to bring him in to parliament for Tavistock, a seat 
which was being kept warm for Lord Tavistock. Ponsonby had 
neglected to return any answer to this invitation, and the duke 
was annoyed.’ Little by little, however, Ponsonby’s cause gained 
ground. He succeeded in reconciling himself with the Russells.‘ 
Moreover, it became plain that nothing was to be expected from 
Lord Henry Petty, who was ‘ desperately in love and just going to 
be married to a sister of Lord Ilchester’s ’.5 It was, further, con- 
sidered extremely important that some decision should be taken 
before the beginning of the session; and as it was already 
December, there was no time to be lost. On 7 December 
Tierney wrote at length to Grey, weighing the arguments on 
either side ; and though he did not conceal from himself the dis- 
advantages of Ponsonby’s leadership, he inclined towards it for 
Grey’s sake.? The determining factor in the ultimate selection of 


Ponsonby ; A Vindication of the Conduct of the Irish Catholics, by ‘ A Protestant 
Barrister,’ p. 22; Holland, Memoirs of the Whig party, ii. 168; Wellington, Civil 
Correspondence, Ireland, p. 546, for one of Ponsonby’s indiscretions, 

1 Dropmore Papers, ix. 148-9; Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 7 December 1807. 

? Duke of Buckingham, Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George III, iv. 209. 

8 Add. MSS. 37888, fo. 120; Tierney MSS. 'T. to Grey, 19 December 1807. ‘The 
D. of Bedford told Tierney that P. was unpopular in Ireland, and that his brother 
Lord W{illiam] had said that P. would not do here; Anstruther attacked Tierney 
on the same subject, and said, “‘ The man is a perfect stranger’’. If these objections 
spread it will become impossible.’ Dropmore Papers, ix. 159. 

‘Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 19 December 1807. 

5 Add. MS. 37887, fos. 184-6; Court and Cabinets, iv. 217-18. 

* Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 19 December 1807. 

7 Ibid. T. to Grey, 7 December 1807. ‘The advantages of G. P. [sic] are his 
talents and his age, his parliamentary experience, and his connection with you, the 
Cavendishes, and Lord Fitzwilliam, and as I must presume his being acceptable 
to Lord G. . . . His disadvantages are that he is an Irishman, little known in 
Parliament, and scarcely acquainted with a large proportion of the present opposition. 
. Do you believe that our other candidates will not feel additional mortification 
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Ponsonby was the fact that Tierney was able to extract from 
Whitbread a promise of modified support for him: that is, he 
reserved the right to express his own sentiments on points upon 
which his opinions were fixed, but promised general co-operation. 
This was not much, but it was more than had been expected ; 
and for the rest, Grey, Grenville, Holland, Bedford, and Fitz- 
william concurred in preferring Ponsonby to any other. The 
Morning Chronicle gave cautious approval, and the rank and file 
submitted in astonishment.* 


‘ Fox’s friends are indifferent since his death, Petty is reasonable as 
usual, and Whitbread, goaded by a scribbling gazetteer of the name of 
Belsham, submits with a thousand reservations, each more hostile than 
the last.’ § 


Ponsonby, characteristically, stayed in Ireland.‘ 

It now remained to be seen whether Ponsonby would justify 
Thomas Grenville’s estimate of him as ‘a handy man in Parlia- 
ment ’. It is not easy to guess from the reports of his speeches 
at his success in the house, for there is a family likeness in all 
parliamentary speeches at this time which submerges personal 
peculiarities. We can at least note that speeches which 
Palmerston considered ‘dull and heavy’ were qualified by the 
Morning Chronicle as ‘animated and logical’. We catch a 
glimpse of him occasionally addressing the members in the lobby, 
and endeavouring to secure a good attendance for important 
divisions. But on the whole, there is no doubt that he quite 
failed to control his men, or to enforce a definite line of opposition 
to the government. There were indeed wranglings and recrimina- 
tions in plenty, and the public found them tedious ;7 but the 
Chief Secretary summed up the situation when he wrote : 


* We are opposed by the most active and the most persevering, though 
not the most able and judicious opposition that ever existed in England. 
I agree very much in opinion with you respecting their leader, who never 
appeared to me to have a sufficiency of general knowledge for the situation 
in which he has been placed, or the head of a statesman.’ § 


at being superseded by one whom they will describe as a stranger ? Will our English 
country gentlemen . . . be satisfied ? May there not be particular Irish jealousies ? 
Will it not be expected that a Leader should be constantly resident in England ? 
I honestly confess I have great fears that G. P. willnot do. .. . As for general 
approbation that is more than can be expected. . . . I shall be satisfied with a 
reasonable expression of good will and acquiescence.’ 

1Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 19 December 1807; T. to Whitbread, 24 December 
1807. 

2 Ibid. T. to Whitbread, 16 December 1807 ; Morning Chronicle, 17 December 1807. 

3 Lady Holland, Journals, p. 235. 

“Tierney MSS. T. to Whitbread, 28 December 1807. 

5 Bulwer, Life of Palmerston, i. 80; Morning Chronicle, 4 February 1808. 

® Morning Chronicle, 4 March 1808 ; The Melbourne Papers, p. 47. 

7 See an anonymous pamphlet entitled Public Spirit, pp. 69-71. 

® Wellington, Civil Correspondence, p. 344 ; to the Bishop of Meath. 
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The one important personal contribution which Ponsonby made to 
the session—the introduction of the Veto question—ended in 
bitterness and futility, largely through his fault. The party 
gradually fell to pieces, and Ponsonby was apparently incapable of 
holding it together.! On the other hand, whatever Ponsonby’s 
failings as a leader, it must be admitted that he had had to con- 
tend with disloyalty, petty squabbles, and unsatisfied ambitions. 
As early as February 1808 there was bad feeling between Tierney 
and Whitbread, who seems to have been particularly irritable 
about this time.2. And Ponsonby might well have complained also 
of the slackness of Grey himself. Long before Lady Grey’s 
confinement he was making it an excuse for his reluctance to 
leave Howick ; and when the governess of his children left him 
suddenly, that was quite sufficient to keep him away from the 
House. Nor was Grenville much better. It consequently 
happened that when the Convention of Cintra afforded a favour- 
able opportunity of concerting measures against the government, 
Grey was secluded in Northumberland, and Grenville inaccessible 
at Boconnoc.* 

Tierney realized that some attempt at greater efficiency must 
be made before the session of 1809. He ‘ had a great horror’ of 
the ‘loose practice of the last session’, and he had already re- 
monstrated forcibly with Grey on his continued absenteeism.‘ 
He now took the lead in instituting a series of party conferences, 
which took place towards the end of December 1808, and to which 
Ponsonby was not invited. Tierney, Grey, Grenville, Petty, and 
Thomas Grenville formed the committee. They took the gloom- 
iest view of the situation of the party, and seriously contemplated 
secession. Undeterred by the experience of a former experiment 
of this sort, Grey and the Grenvilles anxiously balanced the re- 
lative merits of a ‘ declaration of mitigated attendance’ and of a 
‘ mitigated secession’, finally deciding in favour of the former. 
Petty condemned either policy ; and Tierney, though he accepted 
mitigated attendance, did so explicitly on the ground that by 
breaking up the party such policy would give them all a better 
chance of reuniting later. 

1 Windsor Archives: Correspondence of George IV, 7 February 1808; the Duke 
of Northumberland to McMahon: ‘ Pray how do such persons as Mr. Coke, and other 
independent country gentlemen, relish the self-appointment of Mr. Ponsonby to be 
manager and Director of the Party in the H® of Commons? I should imagine to many 
of them, as well as to myself, he was totally unknown, and I can hardly suppose such 
Persons would submit to be led by anybody that Lord Grey chose to set up to govern 
them. This would be bowing to the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar had set up, 
with a vengeance.’ And see Lord Auckland, in Dropmore Papers, ix. 248. 

2 Trevelyan, Grey, p. 165. 

3 Dropmore Papers, ix. 197; Court and Cabinets, iv. 274; Tierney MSS. Grey to 
T., 20 December 1807 ; Creevey’s Life and Times, p. 40. 

4 Trevelyan, Grey, p. 164 ; Dropmore Papers, ix. 250 ; and see Tierney’s later protest, 
Tierney MSS., 3 October 1809. 
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‘The truth is,’ wrote Thomas Grenville, ‘that Tierney is so desirous 
of seeing this division of the party, that he almost openly professes it; while 
to me it appears that we should be found doing what is right, but with every 
desire and attention to keep the party together as much as possible.’ } 


Tierney’s common-sense had in fact seized on the essential in- 
stability of the Grey-Grenville coalition. He realized that it was 
precisely because their union was so artificial, because they had so 
little in common in their programmes, that the position of 
Ponsonby was impossible, even when his personal inefficiency 
had been discounted. Ponsonby could hardly move without 
offending one or other section of the party : therefore he remained 
torpid. There was also the problem of Whitbread, whose en- 
thusiasm for immediate reform was shared by no other prominent 
man in the party. Even if he were to choke down his disap- 
pointed ambition, his political convictions must lead him into 
courses which the Grenvilles would consider factious. And in 
fact Whitbread was too proud and sensitive to submit to the 
mediocrity for whom Grey had passed him over. His liberalism 
and his ambition were thus interdependent and mutually sus- 
taining. The best thing that could have happened to the Whigs 
would have been a split so serious as to force Grey to separate 
from the crypto-Tory Grenvilles and reunite with Whitbread and 
his group, but such a disruption would clearly not suit those—the 
majority of the party—who hoped to climb back to power by a 
steady adherence to the coalition of 1806. Ponsonby, perfunct- 
orily consulted as to his views on the situation, appeared em- 
barrassed, and conscious of the delicacy of his position ; but he 
was able to bring himself to agree that any serious parliamentary 
effort must be wasted. The body of the party, however, would 
have none of the proposed declaration of mitigated attendance ; 
and when parliament met, nothing had been decided.? The 
party meeting on the first night of the session was held at Ponsonby’s 
house, but the fact of his leadership was not otherwise perceptible.* 
Whitbread, who had been particularly disgusted at the talk of 
secession, and was still very disgruntled, began to take an in- 
dependent line, and it soon became apparent that a section of the 
party was prepared to follow him in it.4 As Lord Bulkeley 
observed, ‘ Ponsonby, or Lord Henry Petty, or whoever leads the 
constitutional opposition’, was indeed ‘ confoundedly embar- 
rassed how to act with Whitbread and the enragés’.’ And in 


1 Dropmore Papers, ix. 253; Brougham’s vigorous disapproval of secession in 
Creevey’s Life and Times, p. 40. 

2 Dropmore Papers, ix. 253, 266-9. 

3 Morning Chronicle, 19 January 1809. 

* Creevey, p. 92; Court and Cabinets, iv. 300. 

5 Court and Cabinets, iv. 304-5. 
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February, during the debates on the duke of York’s affair, the 
impotence and divided counsels of the party were plain for all to 
see. As Lord Holland put it : 


“The Whigs as a body took no distinct or manly tone whatever upon 
this embarrassing occasion. The different sides they espoused proved 
that no leader had any authority over them, and perhaps the violence 
of some and the irresolution of others proved as clearly that not one of 
them had the qualities requisite to assume it. Mr. Ponsonby sunk in the 
estimation of the party, and the party sunk yet more in the estimation 
of the public.’ ! 


Under the influence of this chaotic state of affairs, a resolute 
effort was made in March 1809 to end the difficulty by putting 
pressure on Ponsonby to retire. It was hoped that this would be 
sufficient to conciliate Whitbread ; for it was not intended that he 
should be offered the lead. That was to fall to Petty, who was 
safer and less extreme than Whitbread, and consequently less 
obnoxious to the Grenvilles. He had not compromised himself, 
as Whitbread had, by associating with Wardle and Burdett, or 
spoken from the tables of the Crown and Anchor Tavern.? 
Petty himself was to approach Whitbread, with a view to re- 
union ; while Grattan and Lord Ponsonby were left to deal with 
the leader. The project collapsed at both ends. Whitbread told 
Petty plainly that he would no longer consider himself a member 
of the party. There should be no public explanation, no deliber- 
ate attempt to embarrass the Whigs ; but, since he considered the 
party as having no leader, he should govern his conduct hence- 
forward ‘solely by the opinions of Samuel Whitbread’.* Two 
days later (that is, on 30 March 1809), Ponsonby was equally 
decided in refusing to retire from the leadership, pointing out 
with some show of reason, that since most of his embarrassments 
had proceeded from the presence of Whitbread in the party, there 
was every reason to expect better times now he had seceded.* 
The only perceptible result, therefore, of this attempt to retrieve 
the mistake of 1807, was to make definite the breach with Whit- 
bread, and to fix more firmly in his seat a leader who was in- 
capable of leading. 

The alienation of Whitbread was more serious than the Whigs 
imagined ; for it did not merely involve a coolness between them 
and his friend Lord Holland, or the loss of the dozen or so of 
‘Insurgents ’ whose commander he was. It was really a victory 
for the Grenvilles over the Foxites. It meant that reform would be 
more than ever pushed into the background. At this moment, the 

1 Holland, Further Memoirs of the Whig Party, p. 28. 
2 Proceedings . . . at Westminster, March 1809; Letters of Lady Williams Wynn, 


p. 143. 
3 Dropmore Papers, ix. 283-5. 4 Ibid., 284-6, 
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duke of York’s case had given rise to a large number of enquiries 
into abuses: the case of Castlereagh and the East India writer- 
ship, the case of Mr Quintin Dick, Lord Folkestone’s motion for a 
general investigation into corrupt practices, and Curwen’s Reform 
Bill, all showed the strength and direction of the popular current. 
Whitbread was clearly emerging as the one man inside the Whig 
party who could control this current and turn it into useful 
channels. By a judicious playing of the demagogue he was trying 
to steal Burdett’s reputation for the Whigs; he was trying to 
radicalize the party from within. The reform movement, which 
had been quite dead since 1800, was reviving ; economic reform 
first, parliamentary reform afterwards. If Whitbread had been 
given the lead, no doubt the edge of his ardour would have been 
blunted ; but it is extremely probable that he would have adopted 
something in the nature of that ‘ Moderate Reform ’ which Thomas 
Brand propounded from 1810 to 1812. Its chances of success 
would have been much improved by the substitution of Whitbread 
for Brand, the leader for the private individual. But as long as 
the coalition with Grenville lasted it was almost impossible for 
Whitbread to lead the party, even if he were reconciled to Grey. 
Thomas Grenville apparently imagined that it was only wounded 
pride that had driven Whitbread into ‘factious’ courses. Lord 
Grenville judged more truly. He saw that in Whitbread lay 
principles hostile to the whole Grenville system. He rejoiced in 
the breach which had opened between them. 


‘What you will see of the Westminster Hall language will certainly 
lead you to feel pleasure in learning, that on a full explanation which 
Lord Grey and Lord Henry Petty have separately had with Whitbread 
it has been distinctly understood that their party-connection with him 
is at anend. This separation has, as you well know, existed in fact from 
the very moment the last government was formed—but it is useful to have 
it at last avowed and explained that the fact is so.’ 4 


From a parliamentary point of view the result of all this was 
anarchy. In Brookes’ itself Coke was to be heard denouncing his 
leaders, and young Whigs previously thought to be ‘ safe’ were 
exhibiting disquieting tendencies.2, The division on Madocks’ 
motion of 11 May demonstrated the condition of the party. The 
question was the sale of seats by the Treasury, with reference to 
the case of Mr Quintin Dick ; and in the division every member of 
the Talents’ government, with the solitary exception of Romilly, 
voted with ministers against their own man, Madocks; yet in 
spite of this no less than 85 Whigs—a good deal more than half 
their normal strength on a division—voted against their leaders.’ 

1 Add. MS, 34457, fo. 510. 2 Dropmore Papers, ix. 286. 


§ Parl. Deb. xiv. 518; Romilly, Memoirs, ii. 280; Wilberforce, Life of Wilberforce, 
ii, 466. 
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‘The truth is,’ wrote Lord Grenville, ‘that while we are disputing 
whether the ship be well steered or not, others are at work to destroy 
its whole frame; and it is difficult to resist the blunders of the pilot, 
without assisting the mutinous part of the crew.’ ? 


At the end of the session Tierney and Grey exchanged surveys of 
the situation and found themselves in gloomy agreement ; ? and 
Tierney in a long letter to Ponsonby told him that he considered the 
party dissolved, that he could no longer be responsible for the 
attendance of members, and that for the future he (Ponsonby) must 
fend for himself as best he might.* To many it seemed probable 
that a new opposition would be formed by Whitbread out of the 
old Whig left wing.‘ 

In September, however, the Portland ministry fell owing to 
the dissensions of its members, and there appeared to be a chance 
of the Whigs’ coming in. It soon became clear that Perceval was 
not prepared to offer to retire in favour of Grey and Grenville, and 
that they in their turn were not prepared to give him the oppor- 
tunity of proposing even the most reasonable compromise. On the 
other hand, no one had the least confidence in Perceval’s ability to 
survive for very long; and as neither Canning, nor Wellesley, 
nor Sidmouth was capable of forming a government, it behoved 
the Whigs to think of how they should fill up their cabinet. In 
these circumstances, it occurred to Tierney that it would be better 
to have Whitbread with them than against them. Once again, 
therefore, he opened negotiations in the hope of reconciling him 
with Grey, and in an endeavour to induce him to return to the Whig 
fold. In this he was fairly successful: cordial letters were ex- 
changed between Whitbread and Grey, and Whitbread admitted 
that he would not be unwilling to take office.’ The question of 
leadership, however, still rankled, and made it very difficult to reach 
a satisfactory settlement. Tierney again suggested Petty, or failing 
him, Lord George Cavendish. Cavendish was a complete nonentity, 
and Whitbread suspected that he was put forward so that Tierney 
himself could exercise the real control. To Creevey, Whitbread 
expressed his private indignation at these proposals,’ and to 


1 Add. MS. 34457, fo. 512. 
* Tierney MSS. Grey to T., 27 June 1809; T. to Grey [June 1809]: ‘ whether 
anything, and what, can be made out of the remnants, time alone can show, but I am 
too old to take much interest in distant Prospects.’ 

3 Ibid. T. to Grey, [n.d.—about 26 September 1809] quotes this. 

* Ward, Letters to ‘ Ivy’, p. 76. 

5 Creevey, pp. 109-12 ; Tierney MSS. Whitbread to T., 27 September 1809. 

® Creevey, pp. 112, 100. 

7 Ibid., p. 100: ‘Should I not lose all power in one way, and gain nothing in 
another? Should I not bind myself to a contract that I could not keep? Should 
I not at every turn be said to be endeavouring to outstrip my leader? and would it 
not be confusion worse confounded ? Yet I suppose these are the only nostrums 
recommended. I cannot take them—this is between ourselves . . . ” 
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Tierney he wrote disclaiming responsibility for the break-up of 
the party, pointing out that Petty was no debater, and that 
Tierney himself had admitted that he had no very high opinion of 
Petty’s abilities. As to the events of the last session, if Ponsonby 
had been equal to his situation, a difference of opinion on a par- 
ticular point would not have been ‘an inexpiable offence ’.! 
However, the duke of Bedford, Lord Carrington, and other 
magnates were brought to bear ; * Tierney used a little flattery ; * 
and Whitbread was for the moment regained, though the question 
of the lead still remained open.‘ 

Just when there seemed to be a prospect of reuniting the party, 
perhaps under the leadership of Petty, the death of Lord Lans- 
downe on 15 November 1809 threw everything again into con- 
fusion. ‘ It will cause a world of vexation and trouble ’, wrote 
Tierney,® and so it proved ; for with the removal of Petty to the 
Lords the only likely substitute for Ponsonby vanished, and the 
Whigs were left to choose between the ineptitudes of Cavendish 
and the enthusiasms of Whitbread.* Ministers realized very well 
the extent of their good fortune ; for, as Palmerston observed, it 
was not so much that Petty had been formidable personally, as 
that he had been potentially dangerous as a leader who might have 
given strength and unity to the Opposition.’ The only remaining 
candidate who had not yet been suggested was Tierney himself. 


*Ponsonby’s incapacity is admitted on all hands. Whitbread takes 
a line of his own, and is determined to ride the popular horse as far as it 
will carry him . . . so unless some distinguished recruit can be raised, 
Tierney—Citizen the Right Honourable George Tierney—will become 
the principal person on the front bench.’ § 


Tierney realized that his chances were now much improved : 


‘Since the removal of Petty and the failure of G. Ponsonby it would 
be an affectation in me to pretend that I did not perceive an opinion 


1 Tierney MSS. Whitbread to T., 13 November 1809. 

2 Creevey, p. 111; Tierney MSS. T. to Whitbread (draft), 18 November 1809. 

3 Creevey’s Life and Times, p. 44: T. to Whitbread ; ‘I did not know you were in 
Town or I should not have omitted to pay my respects to you as a mark of proper 
attention to the Leader of the Opposition ’. 

* Whitbread’s health at this time was not good: ‘ He has a heaviness in his head 
and a degree of languor which is very unpleasant’, perhaps the beginnings of the 
disease which caused his suicide? (Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 28 Nov. [1809]). 

5 Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 4 December [1809]. 

® Grey’s comment is typical: ‘ Petty will undoubtedly be a great loss in the House 
of Commons; but it would be very selfish on that account to regret his succeeding 
to a great fortune. To me personally this is by no means an undesirable event, as 
I may now be permitted to stay here [Howick] as long as I please, without anybody 
being able to pretend that there can be any want of my exertions in the House of Lords.’ 
Tierney MSS. 18 November 1809, Grey to T. 

7 Bulwer, Palmerston,i.111; even Wellington in Spain commented on the importance 
of this event: Dispatches, v. 318. 

8 Ward, Letters to ‘ Ivy’, p. 82. 
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beginning to prevail that I am in the next Session to be looked up to as 
Leader.’ } 

On second thoughts he deleted that passage from his letter; and 
a week later, after thinking it over, he took his decision to adhere 
to his refusal to serve. He knew the Grenvilles thought him unfit 
for the office ;* he was, as he frequently remarked, growing old ; 
perhaps he was lazy, perhaps he disliked the prospect of bringing 
order out of the anarchy Ponsonby had left behind him. At all 
events, he was firm in his refusal. 


‘I know what is expected of me’, he wrote, ‘and I feel that non- 
compliance on my part will make me be held up as the cause of all the 
confusion that may arise among us. I cannot however help it. The 
most I can do is to take the post Old Nicholls assigned to me some years 
ago and play the part of Berthier, and even that in the present state of 
things I would much rather let alone.’ ® 


Whoever might succeed to the leadership, it was felt to be ur- 
gently necessary to extract a definite abdication from Ponsonby ; 
for if, as seemed not improbable, the Whigs were to be offered the 
government, it would be very awkward for them if Ponsonby were 
still nominally at the head of their forces in the house of commons. 
In such a case he could clearly expect to retain his situation ; 
and though, as Thomas Grenville remarked, he might serve 
at a pinch as leader of the Opposition, he was inconceivable as 
Leader of the House. Grey had foreseen this, and had already 
written to Ponsonby suggesting that, if they came in, he might like 
to return to his old office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. But 
Ponsonby, though he pointed out that the matter did not seem to 
be of pressing importance, made it clear that he was not to be 
so easily disposed of : if the Whigs came in under his leadership, 
they must continue under it.> This rebuff disconcerted Grey. 
But presently a report began to get about that, after all, Ponsonby 
wished to retire; and as the source of it was Lord Ponsonby, the 
leader’s nephew, it was generally believed. There was a flutter 
of correspondence between the Grenvilles ; Tierney and Grey were 
consulted; and it really seemed as though they were going to get rid 
of him. Unfortunately, the report proved to have been a fiction, 
or at least a gross exaggeration, fabricated by Lord Ponsonby 
himself, who does not seem to have been very straightforward in 
his dealings with his uncle.?, Ponsonby remained aloof in Ireland, 








1 Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 28 November 1809, deleted passage. 

2 Dropmore Papers, ix. 385. 

3 Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 4 December [1809]. 

* Dropmore Papers, ix. 410. 

5 Tierney MSS. 30 November 1809 ; Dropmore Papers, ix. 401, 431. 

6 Ibid. 385; Tierney MSS. Grey to T. 25 August 1809. 

? Tierney MSS. T. to Grey, 4 December [1809]: ‘ It is true [Lord] Ponsonby told 
me that I might rely upon it his uncle had distinctly declared his intention to withdraw, 
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apparently indifferent to the agitation at Stowe and Dropmore, 
and fully determined to appear again as leader in January. The 
Whig magnates were mortified when this became apparent to 
them : ‘ all this looks damned unpleasant, as if he meant to come 
back ’ ; ' but as they were wholly incapable of agreeing on a sup- 
planter, they could do nothing. And when the session opened, 
there was Ponsonby, ‘sprung up in Arlington Street, with his 
sceptre in his hands, which he is ready to lay across the shoulders 
of any man that shall withhold due allegiance ’.? 

The magnates, after a little hesitation, were forced to admit 
defeat. They could console themselves with the reflection that 
they had avoided the fresh difficulties and dissensions which the 
choice of a new leader would have involved; and the Grenvilles 
for their part had agreed privately not to allow Ponsonby to 
lead the House, if they should accept office.* The opposition to 
Ponsonby was indeed still formidable: ‘Tierney quotes Ans- 
truther as vehement against Ponsonby, and Adam and Aber- 
crombie and a whole host of young ones’ *; and the Hollands, 
newly returned out of Spain, and not very familiar, therefore, 
with the political situation, were inclined to press Whitbread’s 
claims. Nevertheless on 20 January 1810 Grey, Lansdowne, 
and the Grenvilles agreed on the formal acknowledgement of 
Ponsonby ; and on the following day the revival of the old order 
was inaugurated by a general meeting of the party at his house, 
attended even by such Whigs of the ‘ left’ as Fergusson, Coke, 
and Creevey. Whitbread, however, stayed away.® For the 
present he maintained an attitude of reserve, though he was 
consulted by the party as to the form of the amendment to the 
Address.*® 

The session of 1810 was not so unsuccessful or chaotic, from 
the Whig point of view, as those that had preceded it. The 
party acted better together, and Fremantle (a Grenvillite) con- 
sidered that they showed ‘ the greatest harmony and zeal’.? The 
extravagances of Burdett, and his committal by the House in 
February, gave the party a chance of proving its conservatism, 
and Ponsonby an opportunity of distinguishing himself, in the 
defence of parliamentary privilege, an opportunity which he used 
well enough to bring down upon him the especial reprobation of 
the popular press.* He was less successful in debates on the 
but it is equally true that Lord Grenville told me the reverse and they both spoke on the 
authority of conversations they held with him, Lord G’s being the latest.’ Both 
Creevey and Lady Holland disliked Lord Ponsonby: Creevey, p. 110; Lady Holland, 
Journals, p. 269. 

1 Dropmore Papers, ix. 401. 2 Court and Cabinets, iv. 418. 

3 Dropmore Papers, ix. 385, 437-8. 4 Dropmore Papers, x. 5. 

5 Creevey, p. 122; Dropmore Papers, x. 7. 

® Creevey, pp. 116-7 ; Dropmore Papers, x. 20. 7 Court and Cabinets, iv. 421. 

8 Sunday Review, 27 May 1810; and see newspapers in Add. MS. 27839, 
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Walcheren expedition. He did try to rally his men in the lobby, 
and he certainly spoke at length ; but it was thought by many 
Whigs, that if he had spoken less, and allowed Brougham to speak 
more, the result of the crucial divisions might have been in their 
favour. Cobbett, moreover, succeeded in making his oratory 
appear ridiculous.'_ But the Whigs were in fact predestined to 
fail on this question, which would have involved the fall of 
Perceval’s government if it had been carried. The majority in 
parliament which supported Perceval was not disposed to trust 
the conduct of the war to a party so disorganized and so ill-led, 
so long as there was any reasonable alternative. The Walcheren 
vote was a vote not so much in favour of the Tories as against the 
Whigs. Still, as far as Ponsonby was concerned, the session was 
a happier one, and he had his revenge on Milner in the debate 
on the Catholic petition ; so that the Grenvilles were able to con- 
gratulate themselves that he was ‘ stouter’ than hitherto. He 
was perhaps stouter than they cared about when he supported 
Brand’s motion for parliamentary reform on 21 May, and took 
115 members with him into the lobby.2 Whitbread still re- 
mained rather independent, and continued to shock the Whigs 
by his indiscretions. Wardle and Madocks had fortunately 
retired again into obscurity, so that there was no temptation for 
him in that direction ; but he ran counter to the official Whig 
attitude towards the privileges of parliament, which he aspersed 
at a Livery dinner in April. His speech caused much irritation : 


‘Grey, Lauderdale, Piggott, Morpeth and Tierney,’ wrote Thomas 
Grenville, ‘ all concur in the opinion that it is utterly impossible to go on 
with Whitbread upon these terms ; Lord Grey says he had rather support 
any administration than do so, and Tierney is talking of making his farewell 
speech in Parliament—the evil is quite incurable ’ §— 


but they managed to finish the session without an open breach. 
In September there was another attempt to persuade Tierney to 
take the lead. Holland and Grattan approached him through 
Lord Duncannon with an offer, which seems to have been accepted.‘ 
But there is no trace of it to be found in the correspondence of 
the Grenvilles, nor among the Tierney MSS. ; and it does not seem 
that anything ever came of it. It seems likely that Tierney 
withdrew his consent when he realized that Grenville and Grey 
were not aware of the proposal ; or perhaps the crisis caused by 
the king’s illness and the prospect of a Regency (and hence 
perhaps of office) made it seem advisable to leave matters as 


1 Ward, Letters to ‘Ivy’, p. 98; Holland, Further Memoirs, p. 46; Morning 
Chronicle, 31 March 1810; Cobbett, Political Register, xvii. 515. 

2 Court and Cabinets, iv. 445 ; Dropmore Papers, x. 30; Parl. Debates, xvii. 161,164. 

% Dropmore Papers, x. 26; Morning Chronicle, 20 April 1810 for his speech. 

* Grattan, Life and Times of Grattan, v. 418 (the only authority). 
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they stood. For the Regency certainly united the Whigs as no 
leader had been able to do; and even Ponsonby made a good 
speech on the Regency resolutions. The prospect of office, 
moreover, made Whitbread more tractable, and his ambition 
began to get the better of his principles. He stopped his visits 
to the Crown and Anchor, abandoned the lead of the reforming 
Whigs to Brand, and so threw away his true career and prepared 
for himself the tragic futility of the last three years of his life.” 
If the Whigs had come in (as they expected to do) in Feb- 
ruary 1811, it is not quite clear who would have had the lead of 
the house. Their arrangements provided for only three cabinet 
ministers in the Commons, of whom (as an adversary unkindly 
said) ‘ Whitbread was too impracticable, Ponsonby incapable, 
and Tierney lazy’. It seems, however, that Ponsonby was to 
have been Home Secretary, Whitbread Secretary for War, and 
Tierney Chancellor of the Exchequer, so that perhaps Tierney 
would have been the choice.t The marquis of Buckingham, 
indeed, was afraid that the real power would centre in Whit- 
bread, in which case he felt alarm for the safety of Grenvillite 
principles, but as he was referring to a comparatively early 
arrangement his views are perhaps not very important.’ In the 
event, the queen, or Sir Henry Halford, or the filial sense of the 
prince of Wales, or all three, made their calculations superfluous. 
The Whigs were to wait a year, at least; and as it turned out, 
they were even then to be disappointed. Matters within the 
party, therefore, resumed their normal aspect of anarchy. Atten- 
dance at the house was slack, Ponsonby was often absent, Tierney 
alone made some show of efficiency ; and though Whitbread was 
more circumspect, he was still hostile to Ponsonby.* Discipline 
was entirely absent ; and Ponsonby was quite unable to check the 
indiscretions of Sheridan.? The Tories could taunt the Whigs 
with having no leader:* and even J. W. Ward (still a Whig) 
admitted that they had ‘no man that is at all a match for little 
Perceval’. When party policy was settled at the beginning of 
the session of 1812, it was settled by Grey, Grenville, Lansdowne, 
and Holland ; and though during the crisis of May—June 1812 there 


1 Grattan, Life and Times, v. 424. 

2 Dropmore Papers, x. 70, 101, 110, for his improved relations with the Grenvilles. 

3R. Plumer Ward, Memoirs, i. 330. 

‘National Library of Wales MSS., Williams Wynn Papers, 2719 (unfoliated). 
C. W. Wynn to Henry Wynn, 13 February 1811. In an earlier list Whitbread was 
to have had the Admirality. Dropmore Papers, x. 97. 

5 Dropmore Papers, x. 98, 9 January 1811. ‘I could not be brought to enrol 
my family flag and friends under Mr. Whitbread’s standard.’ 

® Add. MS. 34458, fo. 335 ; Buckingham, Memoirs of the Court of the Regency, i. 368. 

7 See Dropmore Papers, x. 141. 

8 Parl. Debates, xxi. 1014; speech of Mr. Matthew Montague. 

® Ward, Letters to ‘ Ivy’, p. 151. 
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was indeed a meeting of 70 selected commoners at Ponsonby’s 
house, the real business was done by the meeting of peers which 
assembled simultaneously at Lord Grenville’s. 1 

The formation of Lord Liverpool’s government relegated the 
expectations of office to the remote future: Whitbread, there- 
fore, broke out again into faction, and joined himself to the 
‘Mountain ’, lately known as the ‘ Insurgents’. He was no 
longer formidable, however, for he was losing his sense of pro- 
portion ; and the violence with which he embraced the cause of 
the princess of Wales disgusted many of his former followers. He 
had lost his chance of becoming what Brougham afterwards 
became, the educator and radicalizer of his party. His final 
severance from the Whigs took place in 1813, to the Grenvilles’ 
undisguised satisfaction; and in 1815 he committed suicide.” 
Ponsonby survived till 1817, calmly presiding ove1 the misfortunes 
of his party, occasionally even presiding over their meetings.* The 
discipline of the party did not much improve. The Morning 
Chronicle on 30 November 1812 lamented that no amendment 
to the Address had been prepared, ‘ as was always practised in the 
best times of Parliamentary discussion’ ;4 and a year later Ward 
gives a pathetic picture of Ponsonby, excluded from the meetings 


of the magnates, yet bound to carry out the policy on which they 
had determined : 


‘About five minutes before the debate began, Snouch [Ponsonby] 
crossed the House and showed him [Canning] the long rigmarole you 
saw . . . in the papers, which, by order of his superiors, he was instantly 
to move, whether Canning liked it or no.® He apologised to Canning, 
however, for not having shown it him sooner, by saying that the Lords 
who had drawn it up . . . had not been able to meet till that very day, 
and had not finished their work till 5 o’clock—i.e. an hour after the Speaker 
had taken the chair. Indeed the very appearance of the paper they at 
last handed down to their unfortunate underling sufficiently indicated 
the circumstances under which it was drawn up. It was scribbled over 
hastily, and so blotted and underlined that poor Snouch blundered in every 
other sentence as he read it, and the Speaker himself, though his eyesight 
and understanding are both a good deal sharper, made frequent pauses.’ ® 


And he adds, ‘ Snouch was duller and feebler than ever.’ Under 
the circumstances, it was not to be wondered at. 


Grattan summed up the qualities required by the leader of a 
party thus : 


1 Add. MS. 34458, fo. 313; Bath Archives, i. 384. 
* Nat. Lib. Wales MSS. 2791, C. Wynn to H. Wynn, 7 July 1812; ibid. 4814, 
66, C. Wynn to Southey ; Add. MS. 34458, fos. 429, 479. 

Se.g. Add. MS. 37297, fo. 205. 4 Morning Chronicle, 30 November 1812. 


5 The Whigs were co-operating with Canning at this time (June 1813). 
® Ward, Letters to ‘ Ivy’, p. 206. 
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“He must be affable in manner, generous in disposition, have a ready 
hand, an open house, and a full purse. He must have a good cook for the 
English members, fine words and fair promises for the Irish, and sober 
calculations for the Scotch. He must sacrifice time, and temper, and 
fortune ; his private affairs, his health, and his constitution.’ * 


Poor Snouch did not come very near to this ideal. He is said to 
have sacrificed his fortune; and we have record of an occasion when 
he rose from his bed at four o’clock in the morning, with a broken 
rib, to vote for his party.? Yet it is rare to read of dinners at 
his house. The fashionable intelligence of the Morning Chronicle 
informs us occasionally that he is about to depart for, or is just 
arrived from, Ireland*: otherwise it is silent as to his activities. 
Among the Irish members he may have been popular: among 
the English it is clear that he was not so. But his main defect 
lay not so much in his lack of the social graces, nor in his in- 
effectiveness as a speaker, as in his irresolution, torpidity, and 
lack of the ability to inspire others, or even to unite them. A 
couple of instances will demonstrate his inability to control the 
party. 

On 29 February 1808 Whitbread brought forward three motions 
condemning the rejection by ministers of the recently proffered 
mediation of Russia and Austria. At a conference before the 
debate, it had been arranged that the first two of these motions 
should be supported, while the third should be opposed. But 
Ponsonby failed to convey any clear intimation of this decision 
to the bulk of the party, who were surprised and irritated when he 
spoke in opposition to Whitbread. The divisions tell their own 
tale: that on the first resolution was 70-210; that on the third, 
58-217. Only about a dozen Whigs, therefore, were prepared to 
follow their nominal leader.‘ 

On 1 February 1810 there was a similar incident. The question 
was the vote of thanks to Wellington for Talavera. Before the 
debate it had been decided that there should be a division, and 
notes were sent to members of the opposition to that effect. At 
the last moment these were cancelled, without explanation ; in 
reality because the Grenvilles were disinclined to vote against 
their old friends the Wellesleys. The younger members of the 
party, led by Lord Folkestone, Lord John Townshend, and Creevey, 
refused to obey, and pressed for a division. They did not get it, 
but they had the satisfaction of seeing Ponsonby give way and 
speak on their side. As Charles Wynn remarked, both Ponsonby 


1 Grattan, Life and Times, v. 417. 

2 Ibid. v. 140-1; Plumer Ward, Memoirs, i. 449. 

3 e.g. Morning Chronicle, 2 January 1812. 

4 Parliamentary Debates, x. 870; Grey, Life and Opinions of Earl Grey, pp. 181-2. 
5 Parl. Deb., xv. 280-301 ; Creevey, pp. 124-7; Court and Cabinets, iv. 421. 
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and Tierney were ‘ destitute of that courage and energy which 
enables men to take a resolution upon the sudden, and instead of 
leading are always anxious to be led by the wishes of the party ’.! 
Yet Ponsonby was not regarded by any one section of the party as 
particularly belonging to them. He was neither Grenvillite, 
Foxite, nor Holland House man. It was this neutrality of hue 
that made them tolerate him for so long; for though he was 
contemptible, he did not actively offend. The Grenville alliance 
made reasonable political development impossible. Ponsonby 
was the symbol of this sterility. The Whigs tried to make of him 
the sort of leader that the Tories afterwards made of Liverpool ; 
they failed, not only because Ponsonby had not Liverpool’s knack 
of managing men, but because he was the link between two parties, 
rather than between two sections of the same party. The trouble 
over the leadership is the essential, significant fact in the history 
of the Whigs in these years, and if the amount of space it occupies 
in their correspondence be a criterion, they realized this. The 
true policy for the true Whigs was to have chosen Whitbread, and 
sloughed off the Grenvilles. Failing that, neither Petty, nor 
Tierney, nor Cavendish could have effected any lasting improve- 
ment. So Ponsonby became a source of contention and wrangling, 
quite as much as an acceptable compromise. .They did not re- 


move him, because they knew they would never agree on his 
successor. Until the party should be united Ponsonby was safe : 
until Ponsonby was removed, real unity was impossible. 


MIcHAEL ROBERTS. 


1 Nat. Lib. Wales MS. 2791, C. Wynn to H. Wynn, 7 July 1812. 





The Last of the Canningites 


T is generally supposed that the Canningite party disappeared 

in November 1830, when it was absorbed by the Whigs upon 
their accession to office on the issue of parliamentary reform. In 
reality it disappeared as an organized party in January 1828, its 
members being hopelessly divided on the question of supporting 
the government of Tory reunion which Wellington was com- 
missioned to form on the 9th of that month following the resig- 
nation of Goderich. One of their number, Lord Normanby, the 
son of the first earl of Mulgrave, declared in the house of commons 
on 18 February that the party was scattered to the winds ;! 
another, Viscount Morpeth, the son of Canning’s old friend, the 
sixth earl of Carlisle, said that the party was without a leader, 
without an existence, and without a name.” 

In order to understand the causes of this dissolution it is 
necessary to recall some of the circumstances attending the 
accession of Huskisson and his friends to the Wellington ministry. 
The king instructed the duke to form a comprehensive govern- 
ment, from which no one except Lord Grey was necessarily to be 
excluded ; and said that he was particularly anxious to retain 
the services of the leading Whig members of the Goderich ad- 
ministration, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Carlisle, and the duke of 
Devonshire, and also his Canningite friend, the earl of Dudley. 
The catholic question was to remain an open one ; Lyndhurst was 
to keep the Great Seal, and the offices of lord lieutenant and lord 
chancellor of Ireland were also to be filled by ‘ protestants ’.* 

On 12 January Carlisle was invited to remain in office, and 
was designated for the post of Lord Privy Seal. It was said that 
from many considerations he was disposed to stay,‘ but next 
day he intimated that he could not join the government unless 
Lansdowne and the Whigs, whose junction with Canning he had 

1 Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 462. 

® Ibid. p.536. Both Normanby and Morpeth are in Palmerston’s list of Canningites 
(June 1828) printed in Bulwer’s Life of Palmerston, i. 278. Morpeth had been in 
parliament since the general election of 1826. 

3 Wellington, Despatches, Correspondence and Memoranda (N.S.), iv. 183-4 
(subsequently referred to as W.N.D.); Brit. Mus. Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 
38754, fo. 65. Huskisson to Anglesey, 9 January 1828. 


4 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fo. 91. Huskisson to Lyndhurst, 13 January 
1828, 
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done much to promote, were also included.! This was equivalent 
to a refusal: for Lansdowne had told Peel (and Peel must have 
passed on the information to the duke) that he could not serve 
under an anticatholic prime minister;* and about the same 
time Wellington, in conversation with the duke of Devonshire, said 
that in view of his and Peel’s opinions on the catholic question, 
it would be as little advisable to apply to Lansdowne as for 
Lansdowne to join a ministry so constituted.* George IV wrote 
to the duke of Devonshire on 14 January entreating him to keep 
his household appointment. The duke hurried up to Windsor 
from Chatsworth, and the king told him that his resigning would 
‘ break his heart and drive him out of his senses’. The duke, 
however, was not to be shaken, and replied that, having taken 
office only with the view of facilitating the union of the Whigs 
with Canning, he could not retain it under Canning’s enemies.® 
As, therefore, Carlisle and Devonshire followed Lansdowne’s lead, 
Lansdowne’s decision not to take office under a ‘ protestant’ 
prime minister and with a ‘ protestant’ leading the house of 
commons, and his being left out in any case, meant that the 
coalition Whigs were to return to the opposition benches. 


1 For the negotiations with Carlisle see W.N.D. iv. 187, 190, 196, 200, 209. One 
of the original Canningites, Carlisle had been politically separated from Canning since 
the formation of Pitt’s last ministry in 1804, but their friendship had never been in- 
terrupted and he had taken office in 1827 not as a Whig but as Canning’s personal friend. 
This partly explains why he was asked to take office in the Wellington ministry, whilst 
his political chief, Lansdowne, was given no opportunity of serving (Add. MS. 
[Huskisson Papers] 38754, fo. 89). 

® Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 299 (11 February 1828). 

* Chatsworth MSS. Lansdowne to the duke of Devonshire, Saturday evening 
(January 1828): ‘Many thanks for the report of your conversation with the duke 
of Wellington.’ The reason why no offer was made to Lansdowne is clearly explained 
in Lyndhurst’s letter to Sir William Knighton, dated 11 January: ‘. . . It is felt, 
and perhaps with justice, that the offer to Lansdowne would cool the zeal if not weaken 
the support of our Tory friends, who are at present very warm and active in favour 
of the embryo government. It would be a poor compliment, it is said, to offer to an 
able and tried friend an office which had been refused by Lansdowne. It is also con- 
sidered that to give Lansdowne the opportunity of refusing office, might have the 
effect of setting him up again with his ultra Whig friends and render his 
future opposition more effective than it might otherwise prove. On the other hand, 
if Lansdowne should consent to remain in office it must of course be in connexion 
with Spring Rice, Macdonald, and perhaps Abercromby, etc., which would be offensive 
to our friends and very troublesome to the government, exposing us to perpetual 
annoyance by communicating our counsels, views, etc., etc. These reasonings have 
prevailed .. .’ (Windsor MSS.). ‘I could not think it was advisable,’ Wellington 
wrote to Sir William Knighton on 19 January, ‘ to incur the risk of Lord Lansdowne’s 
refusal of office, while I was certain that his acceptance of an offer of office made to 
him would reduce the government to the same difficulties as had been experienced 
by Lord Goderich . . .’ (Windsor MSS.). 

Windsor MSS. Addressed to ‘ My dear friend’. 

5 Publ. Rec. Off., G. and D. 29. Private Granville MSS., Duke of Devonshire to 
Lady Granville, 18 January 1828 ; Windsor MSS., Wellington to Sir William Knighton, 
19 January 1828 (reporting a conversation with the duke of Devonshire). 


*P.R.O., G. and D 29. Granville MSS., Duke of Devonshire to Lady Granville, 
18 January 1828. 
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On the 10th Wellington sent for Huskisson to tell him that he 
wished to form a strong government and to bury in oblivion 
everything that had happened since the previous April. Huskisson 
replied that his taking office would depend upon the personnel 
of the ministry and the principles upon which it was formed ; 
he privately declared that the chances were ten to one that he 
would be ‘ out ’.1 Subsequently he explained on what conditions 
he was prepared to join. Herries was to be removed from the 
chancellorship of the Exchequer ; offers were to be made to Dudley, 
Palmerston, Charles Grant, and William Lamb; and Joseph 
Planta, whom Canning had appointed patronage secretary of the 
Treasury, was not to be removed from his post.2, Huskisson also 
asked the duke ‘ to send to the Foreign Office for all the Greek 
papers, and to make up his mind whether he would continue to 
follow out the line of policy there chalked out’.? Grant’s and 
Palmerston’s doubts about the catholic question were removed by 
Wellington’s assurance that it was to remain, as in Lord Liverpool’s 
time, an open one; that the government’s patronage should be 
administered in a spirit of strict neutrality with reference to that 
question ; and that the lord lieutenant and chief secretary should 
not be persons decidely hostile to the catholic cause. William 
Lamb, who now became Irish secretary, was still referred to as 
a Whig,® but he had long been one of Canning’s friends. 


The key positions in the new ministry were held by ‘ protestants’, 
but Huskisson was satisfied with the catholic majority in the 
cabinet which included his three friends, Dudley, Palmerston, 
and Charles Grant, and with the exclusion of Eldon, West- 


1 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fo. 81, Huskisson to Granville, 11 January 
1828. 

2 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fos. 80-164. Writing to Peel on 23 January, 
Huskisson said: ‘I have not the least wish to be acquainted with any arrangements 
in the minor offices sooner than it is thought right to make them public. But I 
must not conceal from you that the house of commons secretary of the treasury makes 
an exception. From personal considerations, I admit, I should be sorry to see Planta 
removed, but for impression I should regret it in a far greater degree. Indeed I should 
feel very uncomfortable, in case of his being removed, with many of my friends, and 
I cannot help recalling to you that lord Liverpool had fixed upon him for the situation 
a considerable time before his illness, if Lushington could then have accomplished 
his object of obtaining an Indian government. I only entreat, if a change be intended, 
that it should not be placed beyond the power of further consideration without giving 
me an opportunity of being heard’ (Add. MS. [Peel Papers] 40395, fos. 84-5). 
Though this was written some days after Huskisson had accepted office, he 
had doubtless already decided to make a strong representation regarding Planta when 
the time came to consider non-cabinet appointments. ‘ Planta was another point on 
which I insisted. He remains,’ Huskisson wrote to Granville on 25 January (Add. 
MS. [Huskisson Papers] 38754, fo. 232). 

8 Private Hatherton MSS. E. J. Littleton’s Diary, 10 February 1828 (reporting 
a conversation with Huskisson). This is confirmed by Palmerston (Bulwer’s 
Palmerston, i. 219). 

* Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fos 152-7. 

5 Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 77; Bulwer’s Palmerston, i. 190. 
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morland, and Bexley.! His friend Lord Seaford thought that he 
ought to have made a point of the government’s proposing a 
parliamentary grant to enable Mrs Canning to accept the king’s 
offer of a peerage, made shortly after Canning’s death; but 
Lord Granville agreed with Huskisson that the condition was not 
one on which it would have been prudent to insist, and said that 
greater concessions had been obtained than could have been 
expected. The earl of Morley, who for many years had greatly 
coveted the office of postmaster-general to which Lord Liverpool 
as well as his friend Canning had acknowledged his pretensions, 
complained that, though Huskisson had evidently obtained satis- 
factory assurances that there should be no departure from the 
principles of Canning’s policy, he had failed to utilize his power 
to obtain the post for him. Morley, indeed, went so far as to 
assert that without Huskisson’s co-operation Wellington would 
have been unable to form a ministry at all. But Huskisson 
was convinced that, enjoying the firm and decided support of the 
Crown, a Tory ministry in which Canning’s friends were not 
represented, would be able to maintain itself. 


“I will not disguise to you,’ he wrote to Morley, ‘ that, in looking to a 
matter of so much importance as the general arrangement of an efficient 
government, in the present state of this country and of its foreign relations, 
I should not have felt myself justified in making any claim of a personal 
nature, not immediately bearing upon those great interests, a sine qua 
non of my acceptance of office.’ 


On 19 January Frankland Lewis, who had been joint secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the Goderich ministry, assured Huskisson 
of his support either in or out of office, and added : ‘ If any pro- 
posal is made to me to continue in this department I shall very 
gladly accept it.” Nosuch proposal was made, but he was offered, 
and accepted, the office of vice-president of the board of trade.® 


1 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fos. 162-4. Huskisson to Granville, 
18 January 1828, ‘. . . I trust that in looking over the enclosed list, in which Dudley 
remains where he is [foreign secretary], a pledge to Canning’s foreign policy; Grant 
where he is [president of the board of trade], a pledge to the policy with which, when 
I was at the board of trade, I was more particularly connected; Palmerston, the cath- 
olic representative of Cambridge, and myself, in our respective situations [secretary 
at war, and colonial secretary], that I shall not be accused of deserting Mr. Canning’s 
principles. . . . Neither, I think, can it be said that in a cabinet of fourteen to have 
eight catholics to six protestants is a sacrifice of the principle upon which Mr. Canning 
wished to form his administration in respect to that question. . . . To have parted 
forever with Eldon, Westmorland, and Bexley is also no small gain. To give up 
Westmorland cost many a pang.’ 

2 Ibid. fos. 167-8. Granville to Huskisson, 18 January 1828. 

* Ibid. fos. 207, 262, 264, 320, 332. Huskisson to Morley, 27 and 30 January 
1828 ; Morley to Huskisson, 22, 28, and 31 January 1828. 

‘ Ibid. fo. 179. He had entered parliament as an independent member in 1812, 
but after 1822 became a regular supporter of the government. 
5 W.N.D. iv. 253. 
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John Doherty, who was distantly related to Canning, and Lord 
Howard de Walden, the son of Canning’s closest friend, Lord 
Seaford, retained the offices which they had had since June 1827 
and July 1824 respectively.1. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, who 
had been disappointed in August 1827 at not being allowed to 
succeed Herries as joint secretary of the Treasury, was now 
offered nothing better than to continue in the same ‘ wearying 
and thankless office, of the fourth parliamentary class’ (the 
secretaryship of the India board), which he had held for over 
fifteen years.2_ Lord Granville’s nephew, Lord Francis Leveson- 
Gower, accepted Huskisson’s offer of the colonial under-secre- 
taryship after his father, the marquis of Stafford, had withdrawn 
his veto ;* had he declined it, it would have been offered either 
to John Evelyn Denison, one of the youngest and most promising 
of the Canningites,* or to Charles Grant’s lawyer brother Robert.® 

Sturges Bourne was in the country when Goderich resigned, 
and though he was in the cabinet, as first commissioner of woods 
and forests, knew nothing of the dispute between Herries and 
Huskisson which was the immediate cause of the collapse of the 
ministry, until he read the news of Goderich’s resignation in 
the daily papers. He was not invited to take office, but on the 


other hand it was probably common knowledge that he had not 
the least desire for official employment. Away from town, he 


1 Doherty : Irish solicitor-general. Howard de Walden: foreign under-secretary. 

* Add. MSS. (Huskisson Papers), 38750, fos 86-7. T. P. Courtenay to Huskisson, 
24 August 1827. 

3 Ibid. fos. 300, 309-17, 326-7. 

‘Denison had been first returned to parliament (for Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
in July 1823. He was the brother-in-law of Manners-Sutton, then Speaker of the 
house of commons, and he himself was destined to fill that office. In July 1827 he 
married one of the duke of Portland’s daughters, and consequently he resigned the 
seat at the admiralty board which Canning had found for him in April, in order to go 
out to India with Lord William Bentinck, his wife’s uncle, as his private secretary. 
But Lady Charlotte was in a delicate state of health, and her uncle decided at the last 
moment (his ship sailed only in January 1828) that she must stay at home. Denison’s 
friend Lord Sandon (Lord Harrowby’s eldest son, and a Canningite) was to have 
succeeded him at the Admiralty, but the appointment had not been gazetted when 
the Goderich ministry collapsed. (Harrowby MSS. Denison to Sandon, 23 September 
1827, 26 January 1828; Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fo. 226. Denison to 
Huskisson, 24 January 1828.) His giving up India, he tells Huskisson, leaves him 
‘encompassed with much present embarrassment, but Planta will have kept my seat 
undisposed of. At this distance [he writes from Plymouth, from whence he was to 
have sailed] and under the press of other thoughts, I am very imperfectly acquainted 
with all that has happened lately in the government, but I place implicit confidence 
in you, and do not doubt that any arrangement that met with your approbation would 
be satisfactory to me. I do not know in what position matters stand, or whether my 
services to you could be of any avail. I shall hope to see you in a day or 
two in London.’ Huskisson’s suggestion that Denison might be a suitable under- 
secretary is in W.N.D. iv. 222. 

5 Huskisson thought that Robert Grant would be very useful as a speaker in the 
commons. ‘ His character for sanctity might however counterbalance his talents, 
in the relations of my office with the West Indies’ (W.N.D. iv. 222). 

* Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 591 (21 February 1828). 
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knew little of the rapid march of events after 9 January, but he 
indicated his views on the question of joining the Tories, in a 
letter to Huskisson written on the 18th. He could not guess 
how the difficulties that must beset his friends were to be sur- 
mounted, especially that of joining a government in which Herries 
was to be included and from which Lansdowne and the Whigs 
were to be excluded. ‘ Having been a party to that junction ’, he 
said, ‘and the conduct of the persons in question having been 
more than irreproachable, I do not feel it possible in justice or 
honour to make myself an accomplice in this proceeding ex post 
facto by continuing in office.’ One other consideration crossed 
his mind. 


‘I know not that either the duke of Wellington or Peel have done 
anything that ought so far to operate upon Canning’s confidential friends 
as to make them averse to become their colleagues. But there are persons 
belonging, I fear, to both, whose enmity and malevolence towards Canning 
must make it painful to meet them on terms of daily and official familiarity. 
. . . These last feelings, however, it might, in your case at least, be necessary 
to sacrifice to higher considerations.’ ‘I should be glad,’ he concluded, 
‘to be put out of a painful suspense as to what I ought to do, whatever 
may be my inclinations.’ 


Though he declined Peel’s invitation to take the chair of the 
finance committee of the house of commons,? he supported the 
ministry during the early part of the 1828 session. 

The late prime minister was no longer in office. Goderich 
had never been one of Canning’s personal friends,* but, sharing 
his liberal principles, had stuck to him in the crisis of April 1827, 
and from that time is to be labelled a Canningite. He owed his 
elevation to the premiership in August 1827 to the circumstance 
that at one moment in April 1827, when Canning was planning 
his ministry, he thought of placing Goderich at the head of the 
Treasury. Deeply lamenting Canning’s death, George IV thought 
he could not do better than carry into effect an arrange- 
ment which had once appealed to his late minister.‘ Hus- 
kisson and his friends made no effort to get Goderich into the 
Wellington ministry. Relieved of the unbearable responsibility 
of the premiership, Goderich, who had every appearance of being 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown, quickly recovered his 
spirits and self-confidence. ‘He is quite another man,’ Planta 
reported to Huskisson on 13 January. ‘ He sleeps at nights now, 


1 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fos. 158-60. 

* Add. MS. (Peel Papers) 40395, fo. 226. Sturges Bourne to Peel, 14 February 1828. 

’ Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 280 (Goderich’s speech in the lords, 11 February). 

‘Windsor MSS. George IV’s Memorandum, undated (c. August 1827), ‘. . . When 
Mr. Canning died, the king at once placed himself in Mr. Canning’s situation, and 
he thought what Mr. Canning would have done could his superior spirit have still 
directed the miserable affairs of our present existence.’ 
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and laughs and talks as usual.’ He did not expect to hear from 
the duke, and admitted that it was doubtful whether he could, 
with either advantage or credit, accept office, but would have 
been flattered to receive an offer, and Planta thought that as a 
cabinet minister without portfolio he might still have been use- 
ful in the house of lords.1. According to Arbuthnot, Wellington, 
who certainly never thought even of consulting him about 
ministerial arrangements, regarded him with the greatest con- 
tempt; Arbuthnot said that he was the poorest creature that 
ever rose to eminence, and that Lord Liverpool had always 
wondered what could have induced his friend Castlereagh to bring 
him into the cabinet.?- Huskisson said that in the judgement of all 
his colleagues Goderich as prime minister had shown utter im- 
becility, and yet he had lived in a kind of fool’s paradise, con- 
vinced that his conduct was perfect.® 

Mrs Canning was deeply offended with the Huskissonites for 
taking office with her husband’s enemies. Lord Howard de 
Walden was guilty of no exaggeration when he said that she was 
animated by bitter and personal hostility against Huskisson.‘ 
Quite unwarrantably she asserted that in 1823, when Huskisson, 
already president of the board of trade, was tardily brought into 
the cabinet, her husband ‘ fought singly against the king and 


against the whole government and against his own opinion, 
merely to gratify Mr Huskisson’s exorbitant demands on his 
friendship’. Canning, she said, had sacrificed himself in the 
interests of his friends and followers : they had now sacrificed his 
principles for their own advantage,’ though it was notorious 


1 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fo. 96-7; Buckingham, Memoirs of Court 
of George IV, ii. 359. ‘ Goderich’s conduct is most extraordinary,’ wrote Morley to 
Granville (26 February). * He and Lady Goderich, having shut their doors and been 
invisible for years, are both recovered and apparently in the highest spirits. His 
total failure was no cause of surprise to me; in his most triumphant days I always 
thought (as I am sure I must have told you) that he would not stand the slightest 
reaction’ (Granville MSS.). 

‘Add. MS. (Peel Papers) 40340, fo. 179. Arbuthnot to Peel, 17 August 1827. 

’ Hatherton MSS. Diary, 10 February 1828 (reporting conversation with Hus- 
kisson). 

4 Bagot, Canning and his Friends, ii. 435. 

5 Private Stapleton MSS. Lady Canning to A. G. Stapleton, 12 March 1828. Hare- 
wood MSS. Lady Canning to Lord George Bentinck, 17 February 1828. Her condemna- 
tion of Palmerston’s conduct was less severe than that of Huskisson’s, partly because 
she recognized that, as Palmerston had never been one of Canning’s personal friends, 
she had less claim on him; partly because of his courageous defence of Canning’s 
policy in a speech (house of commons, 14 May), which is said to have given Wellington 
great annoyance (Add. MS. Huskisson Papers 38756, fo. 248). Referring to this 
debate Lady Canning wrote to John Backhouse (18 May) : ‘ Lord Palmerston in partic- 
ular redeemed the want of proper spirit and the coldness of others on the government 
side of the house, and adds another to the many instances I have already experienced— 
that when I had least right to reckon upon zeal and support from personal and private 
ties, I have received the most—and vice versa. Of course I mean only public and 
political friends. Lord Palmerston is the one of all the government party who has 
taken up the cause with straightforward, right, and manly feeling, without looking 
to the right or the left, or caring whom he might offend by so doing ’ (Harewood MSS.). 
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that they had little desire to take office with the men whose 
vexatious if not malevolent opposition to Canning had hastened 
his death ; that their only motive in doing so was to benefit the 
public service and protect the fame and character of their dead 
friend. 

The earl of Morley thought it singular that all Canning’s 
personal friends should have taken one line, and all his relatives 
an opposite one. This generalization is true in the main, al- 
though, on the one hand, Lord Carlisle had been one of Canning’s 
close friends, and on the other, Doherty, who was related to 
Canning maternally, and John Evelyn Denison, who had married 
Mrs Canning’s niece, Lady Charlotte Cavendish-Bentinck, sup- 
ported the government.' Her father, the duke of Portland, 
took little interest in politics and spent much of his time abroad, 
but we know that he strongly disapproved of the junction.2? His 
brother, Lord William Bentinck, whom Canning had appointed 
governor-general of Bengal in June 1827, told Mrs. Canning on 
21 January, when he was still at Plymouth waiting for a favour- 
able wind,’ that he agreed with everything she had said regarding 
the new ministry.’ Huskisson said that she had communicated 
much of her excitement to her son-in law, Lord Clanricarde, and 
her nephew, Lord George Bentinck. Howard de Walden de- 
clared that she had worked on their feelings so as to make them 
commit ‘ all sorts of follies and violence in breach of private con- 
fidence and of these feelings of honour which ought to exist as to 
what passes in private society.’ ° 

This was an allusion to Clanricarde’s speech in the house of 
lords on 11 February, when he alleged that Huskisson, shortly 


1 Stratford Canning, Canning’s cousin, who was returned for Old Sarum on 2 April 
1828, soon after his return from Constantinople, was no party man, and was in- 
terested only in foreign policy. 

2 Harewood MSS. Lord George Bentinck to Lady Canning, 11 February 1828. 

3 Lord William Bentinck sailed ‘ with a wind as fair as it could blow’ on 9 February. 
(Harewood MSS., Lord George Bentinck to Lady Canning, 11 February 1828). Lord 
William Bentinck resigned his seat (for King’s Lynn) before going to India, and his 
nephew was elected in his stead, on 4 February. ‘I send you the Norfolk Chronicle,’ 
wrote Lord George to his aunt on the llth. ‘It contains our Lynn proceedings and 
something like, though not very like, what I said on various occasions; on politics 
I could have speechified more at length, but I was charged by my uncle whose locum 
tenens I hold myself, not to treat my constituents to my opinions on those matters.’ 
The future leader of the protectionist Tories wrote again to Lady Canning on the 15th : 
‘I have to thank you for your pretty compliments upon my Lynn speeches, but I 
can not flatter myself that I shall ever be able to do anything in the commons. It 
is one thing to speak to an audience that cheers loudly and long whenever their orator 
sticks, falters or flounders, and quite another to address an assembly who immediately 
cough, talk and walk about in heavy boots upon seeing their victim in a difficulty.’ 
(Harewood MSS.). 

‘ Harewood MSS., Lord William Bentinck to Lady. Canning, 21 January 1828. 


5 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38754, fo. 236. Huskisson to Lord Seaford, 
25 January 1828. 


® Bagot, Canning and his Friends, ii. 435. 
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after his return to England from the continent at the end of 
August 1827, had declared that he would never again take office 
with those who had persecuted Canning to the death.1 Hus- 
kisson indignantly denounced this as a scandalous violation of 
private confidence, and explained in the commons that what he 
had really said was that ‘ his wounds were too green and too fresh 
to admit of his serving in the same ministry with those who had 
deserted the service of their country when the ministry of his 
friend, Mr. Canning, had been formed ’.? Fortunately, his pre- 
cise words are on record. On 31 August he had written to Lord 
Granville: ‘I distinctly gave it to be understood that I could 
not sit in a cabinet with those who had harried Canning to his 
doom ’.2 Huskisson now explained (and surely he was justified 
in so arguing) that there was a wide difference between his speak- 
ing of his feelings whilst his wounds were fresh and green, and a 
declaration of hostility which was to bind his conduct to eternity. 
Dudley, too, repudiated the doctrine that personal hatreds were 
never to be appeased ; that the public interest was to be sacrificed 
to the claims of private friendship.‘ In becoming reconciled 
with the man with whom he had fought a duel, and in subsequently 
sitting in the same cabinet with him, Canning himself repudiated 
the doctrine that public men were bound to cherish for ever the 
sentiments of political and personal opposition which they might 
have entertained against each other. And, as Peel remarked, if 
it was a point of honour to recollect one’s own quarrels or the 


1The Canningite, E. J. Littleton, thus refers to Huskisson’s alleged statement : 
‘ At a dinner at Warrender’s the other day, Lord George Bentinck expressed his surprise 
at Huskisson joining a party, some of whom had declared themselves the inveterate 
enemies of Mr. Canning. Lord Seaford—‘‘ Why not? Are animosities to last for 
ever?” Lord George Bentinck : ‘‘ Because you yourself told me in the Hotel de —, 
Rue de —, at Paris on the — day of September (at which time I noted it down in my 
pocket book) that Mr. Huskisson had declared to the king that he never would again 
sit in the same cabinet with the men whom he considered the murderers of Mr. Canning.” 
Mr. Huskisson denies having said it, and Lord Seaford denies having so reported 
it. My belief is that Huskisson did say it, but has forgotten it, it having been an 
hasty effusion of feeling while his susceptibility was peculiarly awakened on his first 
return to England after his friend’s death. Whether he said it or not does not signify, 
except that to have said it would have been highly honourable to his feelings as a man, 
though not at all binding on him after those feelings had subsided’ (Hatherton MSS., 
Littleton’s Diary, 23 February 1828). The ‘scene’ at Warrender’s dinner party 
on 17 February is also referred to in a letter printed in Bagot, Canning and His Friends, 
ii. 434, and in The Times, 22 February 1828 (Bentinck’s anonymous communication). 

2 Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 551 (18 February 1828). 

3 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38750, fo. 160. Huskisson to Lord Granville, 
31 August 1827. Huskisson crossed out the words ‘him to understand’ [him = 
George IV], and substituted the words ‘ it to be understood ’. 

* Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 290 (11 February 1828). Lord George Bentinck thus 
refers to Dudley’s speech in a letter to Lady Canning (15 February): ‘ Dudley took 
the line of sacrificing his friend’s reputation for his own defence. Anything meaner, 
baser, more unmanly or ungenerous than the picking out the only stain in Mr. Canning’s 
political character for such a purpose as this, I cannot conceive. Of course the 
Wellington and Londonderry party loudly cheered.’ (Harewood MSS.). 
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quarrels of one’s friends, it was an act incomparably more noble 
to forget those quarrels when the public interest required that 
they should be forgotten." 

Lady Canning’s denunciations of the junction were publicly 
echoed not only by her relatives but also by one who, unlike 
Lord Carlisle, shared Canning’s political opinions but not his pri- 
vate friendship. Lord Wharncliffe, who, as Stuart Wortley and 
member for Yorkshire, had been an independent member for 
many years, and was labelled a Canningite after April 1827, 
said that the new ministerial arrangements were the most dis- 
graceful ever made in politics.” 

Canning’s relatives and sympathizers charged the Huskis- 
sonites with having been faithless to his memory and to his 
principles. If those who were now Huskisson’s colleagues had 
resigned in April 1827 rather than serve under Canning, they 
had resigned either from motives of personal hatred to him (in 
which case none of Canning’s friends ought ever to join them) 
or from opposition to his principles (in which case, how could 
those who professed to be guided by his principles take office 
with men who had strenuously opposed them)? In Lord George 
Bentinck’s opinion Huskisson had deliberately lied when, on 
the Liverpool hustings (5 February 1828) he had asserted that 
‘in the four or five years he sat in the cabinet he knew of no 
difference in opinion between the duke of Wellington and Mr. 
Canning, of no occasion where the duke of Wellington thwarted 
any measure of Mr. Canning’.* It was further alleged against 
Huskisson that he had sacrificed his honour to love of office, 
and had degraded himself and the party by giving up the lead of 
the house of commons and consenting to serve there under Peel. 
He had had the game in his hands, said Lord William Bentinck. 
‘ By giving up the lead and his consequent ascendancy, he has 


1 Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 550 (18 February 1828). 
* Hatherton MSS. R. Wilmot Horton to Littleton, 19 January 1828. He wrote 
again, two days later: ‘ Wharncliffe abuses the whole transaction in the most un- 
measured terms. The Bentincks are furious, Viscountess Canning RAVING, Carlisle 
angry, Lord Holland indignant’ (ibid.). 

’ Harewood MSS. Lord George Bentinck to Lady Canning, 25 February, 1828. 
Huskisson’s exact words, as given in his Collected Speeches (iii. 686) were: ‘It is 
not true, it is the very reverse of truth to affirm, that he [Wellington] gave a constant 
and vexatious opposition to those measures which it was my public duty to bring 
forward, and of which parliament and the country have approved. With respect 
to the foreign policy of the country, there never was that difference which the reverend 
gentleman [Rev. Mr. Shepherd] gratuitously assumes—if there had been I should 
have known of it—between Mr. Canning and the duke of Wellington. Away, therefore, 
with these objections about my having connected myself with the revilers and vilifiers 
of the public measures of Mr. Canning. . . .” It must be admitted that Huskisson 
was not quite candid in making such a statement. ‘Iwill... allude to that declara- 
tion no further ’, wrote Lady Canning to Huskisson on 21 February 1828, ‘ than to say 
that I am perfectly certain you would have found no responsive assent to such 
a denial from the name in question’ (Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38755, fo. 69). 
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in fact handed himself and the great principles of which he had 
become the powerful champion, to the mercy of the greatest 
enemies of those very principles and of their great founder.’ ! 
But there is no reason to question the validity of Huskisson’s 
assertion that Wellington could have formed a ministry without 
his assistance, or to doubt his sincerity in declaring that, if he 
were able to overcome the difficulties in the way of a union with 
the Tories, it would be from considerations very different from 
those of ambition or personal gratification.” 

The anti-Huskissonites were united in their condemnation 
of the junction, but were divided on two important points. In 
the first place, Clanricarde maintained that under no circum- 
stances should Canning’s friends have coalesced with his enemies : 
private feelings and respect for his memory ought to have pre- 
vented their joining the government. But it will be remembered 
that Lord Carlisle and his son Morpeth would have accepted 
office had they been able to do so in company with Lansdowne 
and their other Whig friends. And Lord William Bentinck, 
maintaining that Huskisson had thrown away the game by re- 
signing to Peel the lead in the commons, implied that he wouid 
have approved the junction had Huskisson made use of his 
power to extort his own terms: terms which would have ensured 
the triumph of Canning’s political principles.* 

In the second place, they were divided on the question whether, 
in their bitter opposition to the ministry, they should support 
the Whigs. Wharncliffe, who had never been a Whig, thought 
that the Whigs had been scandalously treated.‘ Lord George 
Bentinck, as well as Normanby and Morpeth, actually joined the 
Whig party, on the ground that he was ‘ bound to stand by and 
fall with those who came to Mr. Canning’s assistance when he 
was in difficulty ’.» On the same ground his father, the duke of 
Portland, refused to support the government; but, said Lord 
George, ‘ my feelings have never been expressed in parliament, 
and my father’s are unknown except to myself’.® Clanricarde, 
too, had been silent in public on this point, and it is clear that he 
differed from Bentinck. The latter wrote to his ‘dear aunt 
Canning’ on 7 March 1828 :? 


‘The main body of Mr. Canning’s friends who remained in power 
through the means of the Whigs have now infamously abandoned their 











































1To Lady Canning, 21 January 1828 (Harewood MSS.). 
? Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 39948, fo. 105. Huskisson to Sturges Bourne, 
16 January 1828. 

3’ Harewood MSS. Lord William Bentinck to Lady Canning, 21 January 1828. 

4 Hatherton MSS. Wilmot Horton to E. J. Littleton, 19 January 1828 (reporting 
Wharncliffe’s conversation at White’s). 
5 Harewood MSS. Lord George Bentinck to Lady Canning, Friday (7 March 1828). 
6 Jbid. 7 Ibid. 
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friends to destitution and want, and continue themselves in the enjoyment 
of all the good things of place and of power. Clanricarde, who has not 
sacrified anything by going into opposition,’ opposes the government 
out of no feeling of gratitude or friendship towards the Whigs in their 
character of Mr. Canning’s friends when he was in distress. . . . I to be 


sure have expressed my indignation at this desertion in private, but till it 


is expressed in public it is worth nothing to the Whigs and indeed is hardly 
known to them.’ 


In addition to the Huskisson * and anti-Huskissonite groups, 
there were other Canningites, who took each an independent line. 
In their attitude to the government they might be described, in 
the language of the treasury whips, as either ‘ doubtful favour- 
able’ or ‘ doubtful unfavourable’. Lord Sandon, the son of the 
earl of Harrowby, refused office. Writing to the duke to tell 
him that he did not wish his earlier appointment to a seat at the 
Admiralty board to be confirmed,* he said : ‘ In the present con- 
fusion of political parties, I must say that I should be unwilling 
to find myself engaged to any particular course, and shall be 
glad to feel myself completely at liberty to give my individual 
humble vote as occasion may arise’. He was far from being 
hostile to the ministry, for he hesitated about accepting office 
owing to the state of his wife’s health, and his father said that 
‘the mess of the present politics ’ had turned the scale against 
it. Sir Thomas Acland, though not a Whig like Lord George 
Bentinck, was now sitting on the opposition side of the house,*® 
and both Sir George Warrender and H. T. Liddell were prepared 
to give the government only a qualified and conditional support.’ 


On 11 February Dudley declared that, though his friends had 
made no positive stipulations (which would be equally dis- 
honourable to those who sought them and to those who gave 
them), their understanding and agreement with Wellington 
were complete upon all subjects. Within a few weeks differ- 
ences of opinion arose in the cabinet on practically every question 
that came under discussion. Yet their separation from the 


1 Lord Clanricarde had resigned the foreign under-secretaryship (which Canning, 
his father-in-law, had given him in January 1826) on 17 August 1827, a few days 
after Canning’s death. His hopes of getting a higher situation in the Goderich ministry 
had not been realized. 

2 In addition to those already mentioned, the following should probably be included 
in the group: Arthur Chichester, Augustus F. Ellis, John Fitzgerald, Lord Jermyn, 
Hylton Joliffe, W. 8. 8. Lascelles, James Loch, Spencer Perceval, and T. H Villiers. 
And (peers): Bristol, Gower, and Melros. 

3 See p. 643, n. 4. 4 W.N.D. iv. 206. 

5 Harrowby MSS. Lord Harrowby to Lord Eliot, 22 January 1828. 

6 Parl. Deb., N.S. xviii. 758. 

? Ibid. 99, 530. T. B. Lennard and John Stuart Wortley (Lord Wharncliffe’s 
son), may also be classed as independents. 

8 Ibid. 292. 

* For these, see especially Lord Ellenborough’s Political Diary, i. 1-110 passim, 
and Bulwer’s Palmerston, i. 223-58. “ 
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ministry towards the end of May 1828 was founded, not, as 
Granville would have desired, on ‘some broad political principle’ 
unconnected with ‘ personal feelings and considerations ’,! but, 
as Huskisson said, on ‘a most unimportant occurrence on a most 
trifling question ’.* 

Palmerston’s account of the new ministerial crisis is definitely 
misleading. ‘We joined the new government in January. We 
left it in May’, he wrote in his autobiography, which is not a 
contemporary document, and which, incidentally, is full of in- 
accuracies. ‘ We joined as a party; as a party we retired.’* It 
has already been shown that only a fragment of the Canningite 
party followed Huskisson’s lead in January 1828; it remains to 
be shown that only a section of that fragment followed his lead 
in May, and that that section was still further disintegrated 
during the next eighteen months. 

At two o’clock in the morning of 20 May, shortly after the 
division on the East Retford bill in which Huskisson voted against 
the government, he wrote a hasty letter to the duke offering to 


resign. Why he acted so precipitately he afterwards explained 
to Granville and Anglesey : 


“I expected the newspapers to ring with the scene the next morning, 
and, knowing the very irritable state of feeling which had been excited 
by the defeat on the catholic question, and other recent occurrences, 
I thought it right to anticipate the impression likely to be attempted 
from other quarters, by writing my first letter.’ ‘I lost not a moment,’ 
he wrote to Anglesey, ‘ (thinking it a point of honour) to write to the duke 
of Wellington, that however unavoidable my vote, and however unim- 


portant the occasion, I was ready, if he thought it necessary, to pay the 
price of it.’ 5 


He believed that a much more cautious and guarded letter would 
have produced the same result. The government’s unexpected 
defeat on the Test and Corporation Acts, and on the catholic 
question,® had created ‘ great soreness’, ‘and there were not 
wanting those who were constantly at work to foster the irritation. 
The duke and Peel felt they were, by their moderation, losing all 
hold over the ultras, and I must suppose that, on their part, I 
was the victim of which the sacrifice would appease their wrath.’ ” 

1 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38756, fo. 168. Granville to Huskisson, 26 May 
1828. 


® Ibid. fo. 175. Huskisson to Lord Anglesey, 26 May 1828. 

* Bulwer’s Palmerston, i. 380. 

* Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38756, fo. 153. Huskisson to Granville, 23 May 1828. 

5 Ibid. fo. 175. 

* On 26 February Lord John Russell had carried a motion for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts by a majority of 44 (237 v. 193). Sir Francis Burdett’s 
motion on the catholic question was carried on 12 May by a majority of 6 (272 v. 266). 

7 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38756, fol. 175. Huskisson to Lord Anglesey, 
26 May 1828. Curiously enough, this ‘ unimportant occurrence on a most trifling 
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His friends rightly thought that he had blundered badly, not 
only in voting as he did, but in tendering most unnecessarily 
his resignation: in taking a step, that is, which affected their 
own continuance in office, without previous communication or 
consultation with any of them.'!' He frankly admitted, a few days 
later, that his action was indefensible ; that it was a hasty step, 
‘taken under feelings of excitement, and that it would have been 
more discreet to have waited till daylight ’.? The division list 
is not printed in Hansard, so it is uncertain whether all Hus- 
kisson’s friends in office were present and voted. Palmerston, 
apparently, was the only one who voted with Huskisson ;* he 


question ’ was raised to a matter of some moment by Huskisson’s own friends. Lord 
Sandon during the debate reminded Huskisson that on 21 March he had pledged 
himself in the house to vote for the enfranchisement of one large town whatever the 
house of lords might do with the Penryn Disfranchisement Bill, and, since it was now 
clear that the peers would not transfer the right of representation from Penryn to 
Manchester, Sandon claimed Huskisson’s vote for the amendment that the right of 
representation should be transferred from East Retford to Birmingham. Further, 
after the division, Littleton, ‘ with an indiscretion which sometimes belongs to him’, 
taunted the ministers for their differences. ‘This, of course’, wrote Huskisson to 
Granville on 23 May, ‘ raised them into a greater importance’. (Littleton’s remarks 
are not reported in Hansard.) Littleton apologized to Huskisson for his indiscretion 
on the 29th, after the resignation of Huskisson’s friends. ‘I have been more annoyed 
than I ever was in my life’, he wrote, ‘at the share, though I cannot but hope and believe 
it was a very small one, which I may have had in producing that result.’ He added, 
‘ As for me, I don’t know what the devil to do. I have been going into opposition 
rapidly, especially in the finance committee, where the government has not acted 
up to its early professions, having opposed every practical step. I shall be ruined 
at court if you don’t moderate me ’ (ibid. fos. 198-9). 

1 Granville MSS. : Morley to Granville, 3 and 6 June 1828; Lord Seaford to Granville, 
3 June 1828; Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38756, fo. 166: Granville to Huskisson, 
26 May 1828. 

* Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38756, fo. 153. Huskisson to Granville, 23 May 
1828. Huskisson wrote to Granville on 3 June : ‘ It is of no avail to take a retrospect 
for the purpose of regretting what cannot be recalled, though I very readily admit 
that I wish some things which I found myself compelled to do, had been done differently 
and with more caution, considering the duke’s temper, and the characters and objects 
of those by whom he is surrounded. But I more than suspect that the result would 
have been the same had there been less precipitancy in the act, and more circumspection 
in the manner of doing it. May I go further, and really doubt whether, if I had not 
been the first to move, the consequence of the East Retford vote would have been 
different. . . . I am greatly misinformed if the determination to separate, as soon as 
possible, was not taken immediately after a short speech of Palmerston’s about three 
weeks ago, upon Canning’s bill [see p. 645, n. 5]. The sentiment which gave mortal 
offence to the duke was that the administration of this country would be deserving of 
support and confidence exactly in proportion as it acted in all matters of foreign and 
domestic policy upon the principles of Mr. Canning. This was certainly not discreet, but 
it was drawn from Palmerston by an outrageous attack of Lord Chandos, upon a Wed- 
nesday, and when no other minister, I believe, was in the house. It was reported to the 
duke, and every engine of flattery and reproach was put in motion to work upon his 
vanity and his temper. When the ultras and the flatterers had prepared the ground, the 
king, instigated-by the duke of Cumberland, was called in to complete the good work. 
He talked to the duke of want of decision and firmness, and quoted to him the example 
of Goderich’ (ibid. fo. 247). 

* Had any others voted with the opposition, we should have heard about it. 
William Lamb certainly voted with the government (Sanders, Melbourne Papers, 
p. 117). 
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never thought of resigning that night, and was not asked to do 
so. Charles Grant escaped the unpleasant scene, for he was out 
of town at this time owing to the illness of one of his sisters (she 
died on the 23rd)... Lord Francis Leveson-Gower told Hus- 
kisson that his voting with the government that night would 
involve him in a quarrel with his father, and, acting on Hus- 
kisson’s advice, he left the house before the division.” 

Huskisson’s three friends in the cabinet (Palmerston, Dudley, 
and Charles Grant) felt that they could not creditably remain 
without him, and by the 27th they too had resigned. William 
Lamb, Lord Howard de Walden,* Frankland Lewis, and Lord 
Francis Leveson-Gower ‘ followed their example, and Lord Gran- 
ville threw up his Paris embassy. 

Huskisson repeatedly declared that he wished no one to resign. 
on his account, or in consequence of what had happened, and in 
particular told Dudley, who showed some reluctance to go out of 
office, that he was perfectly at liberty to stay.® 

Doherty, Planta, and Courtenay remained. Though Planta 
felt that he ought to stand by the man to whom he owed his 
office, he also felt that he could ill afford to give up his salary of 
£3500 a year, and knowing that in the event of a hostile resig- 
nation the government would refuse him a pension, he consulted 
Huskisson, who told him that he wished no one to make any 
sacrifice for his sake. T. P. Courtenay was now promoted to 
Frankland Lewis’s office of vice-president of the board of trade. 
Frankland Lewis’s resignation must have followed automatically 
from that of his chief, Charles Grant, and he now refused the duke’s 
offer of the Irish secretaryship in succession to William Lamb, 
only on the ground that it would place him in an embarrassing 
situation in consequence of the resignations of so many persons 
with whom he had been ‘ to a certain degree ’ politically connected.’ 

The chief secretaryship was also declined by Wilmot Horton. 
He had entered parliament in 1819 as an independent member, 
and three years later had accepted the colonial under-secretaryship. 
By 1826 he was ready for a change of office, and apparently, 
through his friend Lord Granville, asked Canning for some other 

1 Granville MSS. Seaford to Granville, 26 May 1828. 

2 Seaford to Granville, 23 May 1828 (Granville MSS.). 

3 Lord Howard de Walden’s resignation was independent of that of his chief, 
Lord Dudley; his father, Lord Seaford, fully approved his determination (Seaford 
to Granville, 26 May 1828 (Granville MSS.). 

*Lord Francis Leveson-Gower afterwards wrote: ‘My father, who had with 
great difficulty, and after a serious quarrel, allowed me to take office at all under the 
duke and Peel, insisted on my instant resignation. . . . I liked Huskisson and wor- 
shipped the duke, and it was with sincere regret that I submitted to my fate’ (Earl of 
Ellesmere, Personal Reminiscences of the duke of Wellington, p. 66). 

5 Morley to Granville, 27 May 1828 (Granville MSS.). 


® Seaford to Granville, 30 May 1828 (ibid.). 
7 W.N.D. iv. 477. 
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employment.! With Canning, however, he was never on intimate 
terms, and said that, had he been influenced only by private feel- 
ings and private connexion, he would have gone out of office in 
April 1827 with Bathurst, to whom he owed his place in the 
government.?, On public grounds he remained. Canning pro- 
mised him some privy councillor’s office, but the junction with 
the Whigs limiting the facilities of such an appointment, Canning 
persuaded him to remain at the Colonial Office.* Although in 
August he confided to Huskisson that the secretaryship of the 
Treasury was the object of his ambition, he was offered only the 
vice-presidency of the board of trade, which he ultimately declined, 
though at Huskisson’s particular request he kept his under- 
secretaryship until 5 January 1828, three days before Goderich 
resigned. He was overlooked by Wellington, but said that 
whilst he had no intention of ‘ whiggifying himself’ he did not 
at all object to be out;* and supported the new government 
without acknowledging Huskisson as his leader. How strained 
were the relations between the Tory and Canningite sections of 
the ministry is shown by the fact that in February the duke 
would regard neither Wilmot Horton nor Littleton as ‘ friends ’, 
believing they would vote for Lord Althorp as chairman of the 
finance committee of the house of commons.’ 

On 27 May Wilmot Horton told Granville that Huskisson had 
had ‘immeasurably the best of it in his personal case with the 
duke ’;* and added, ‘I have no guess whether any proposition 
will be made to me ; if any is made, I strongly guess that I shall 
not accept it, but shall act discreetly and reasonably’. He 
declared that, whilst he shared Huskisson’s political opinions, 
their relations were not such as to make it necessary for him on 
account of a personal misunderstanding to follow Huskisson’s 
fortunes: unlike Bathurst neither Huskisson nor Canning had 
been his ‘ patron’. He therefore decidegl to wait until the govern- 
ment had been reconstructed before determining whether to 














































1 Wilmot Horton to Granville, 22 June and 17 November 1826 (Granville MSS.). 
* Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38749, fo. 144. Wilmot Horton to Huskisson, 
2 March 1827; 38762, fo. 173. Wilmot Horton’s memorandum, 6 July 1828. 

3 But he was made a privy councillor, ‘in partial satisfaction’, as he said, of 
Canning’s promise: ‘as a salve to his wounded honour in not being promoted in a 
general move ’, said Croker (ibid. 38762, fo. 173 ; 40320 (Peel Papers), fo. 49. Croker 
to Peel, 13 June 1828. 

4 Ibid. 40395, fo. 145. Wilmot Horton to Peel, 28 January 1828; 38762, fo. 173. 

5 Granville MSS. Wilmot Horton to Granville, 18 January 1828; Add. MS. 
(Peel Papers), 40395, fo. 164. Wilmot Horton to Peel, 29 January 1828: ‘Iam... 
quite satisfied to leave things as they are for the present’. 

® Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38762, fo. 174. 

7 Ibid. (Peel Papers) 40307, fo. 50. Wellington to Peel, 18 February 1828. 

® Granville MSS. Wilmot Horton to Granville, 27 May 1828 (reporting a con- 
versation with Huskisson). 

* Add. MS, (Huskisson Papers) 38762,ffo. 173. 
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accept or reject any offers that might be made. On the 28th the 
duke wrote to ask him if he would take office." He at once re- 
plied that he would call at Apsley house at any time that the duke 
should appoint. To that note he received no reply that evening, 
Wellington having gone to the annual Pitt dinner, which had 
long been merely an anti-catholic affair. Horton’s letter of the 
29th refusing office, has been printed,? but the reason for it has 
remained obscure. He thus explains it in a memorandum 
written a few weeks later : 


‘The report of what had occurred at that dinner appeared to me to 
convey the most unequivocal proof that the late change in the government 
had been considered and accepted by the ultra tories as a gain on the 
anti-catholic side of the question. . . . I felt it, indeed, so strongly, 
that, after having conveyed in the most respectful terms to the duke of 
Wellington my rejection of office, I stated to a person that, had I accepted 
it on the preceding evening, I should have been disposed, after having 
read the report of the proceedings at the Pitt dinner, either to resign 
or to hang myself in despair at what I had done !’* 


It was in vain that the duke assured him that no change 
respecting the conduct or principles of the government was in 
contemplation ; Wellington’s presence at the dinner, at which 
Eldon had begged for ‘one cheer more’ for the toast of pro- 


testant ascendancy, had turned the scale against acceptance, 
and Wilmot Horton replied that his resolution was not to be 
shaken : ¢ 


* My refusal,’ he afterwards wrote, ‘was made exclusively on my own 
judgement, and not under the advice of any person. So far from it, 
that I told Mr. Huskisson that I had not made up my mind what to do, 
and I asked him if he would give me his advice, supposing “ an offer ” 
to be made to me. He told me that he would, and that, in the most 
unprejudiced manner. But so strongly was my mind convinced of the 
soundness of the principles upon which I had refused office, that I never 
went to Mr. Huskisson to claim that advice which he had been good enough 
to promise me.’ 5 


Lord Francis Leveson-Gower had resigned on 28 May; just 
three weeks later he accepted the Irish seretaryship. Littleton 
considered his conduct ‘thoroughly ignobie,’* but again the 
decision was really his father’s. According to Palmerston, 
Lord Stafford told him to take it because it was a much more 
important office than that which he had just thrown up;’ and 
the family justified it on the ground that Wellington’s speech on 


1 W.N.D. iv. 476. 2 Ibid. iv. 476. 

3 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38762, fo. 174. 4 W.N.D. iv. 476-7. 
5 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38762, fo. 175. 

* Ibid. 38757, fo. 91. Littleton to Huskisson, 29 October 1828. 

7 Bulwer’s Palmerston, i. 285-6. 
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the catholic question (10 June) was far less unfavourable to the 
catholic cause than could have been expected.1 The duke said 
that upon that question there was very little difference of opinion 
between himself and his brother Lord Wellesley, who had always 
strongly supported concession ; that he wished to see it brought 
to an amicable conclusion ; and that his opposition was based 
on the score not of theological opinions but of expediency and 
security. Then, in July, another Canningite, Spencer Perceval, 
the son of the murdered prime minister, accepted the office of 
clerk of the ordnance.? Wilmot Horton thought it was most 
mysterious that men who in May had refused to join the govern- 
ment did so only a few weeks later, professing themselves satisfied 
with the duke’s sentiments upon the catholic question; and 
he almost regretted his own refusal. 


‘The next session of Parliament,’ he declared prophetically, ‘ cannot 
fail to elucidate this mystery, for such it may fairly be called. For my 
own part, I live in hopes that the opinions of the duke of Wellington are 
in favour, not only of the expediency but of the necessity of settling the 
Roman catholic question. Should such be the case I should willingly 
come from the Alps * to support him. If such be not the case, or rather, 
if the reverse be the case, I shall feel it to be my duty . . . to oppose 
him, or any other prime minister who is prepared to follow up the policy 
which has hitherto been acted upon, of leaving this vital question in 
abeyance.’ 4 


It was becoming clear in the summer of 1828, even to the 
uninitiated, that the catholic question would soon have to be 
dealt with, and that a settlement would again break up the 
Tory party, which had been but imperfectly reunited the previous 
January. The passing of the relief bill in the session of 1829 
seemed to remove the main obstacle to co-operation between the 
government and the Canningites, and to place the duke in a 
position to command, if he pleased, the services of the ablest men 
amongst the Whigs and the Canningites. He again showed his 
skill as a political recruiting sergeant by persuading Frankland 
Lewis and John Wortley (Lord Wharncliffe’s son) to take office.® 
This meant that Wharncliffe too, who had so unsparingly con- 
demned the Huskissonites for joining the government in January 
1828, now became a ministerialist. Wortley informed his friend 
Littleton of his decision on 30 January 1830. The letter was 


1 Bulwer’s Palmerston, i. 285-6. Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38762, fo. 175. 
2 Ibid. (Peel Papers), 40307, fo. 169. Wellington to Peel, 26 July 1828; W.N.D. 
y. 558. 

* He was about to visit Switzerland. 

* Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38762, fo. 176. Wilmot Horton’s memorandum, 
6 July 1828. 

5 W.N.D. vi. 453. Wortley accepted office on 30 January 1830, and Frankland 
Lewis in February. 
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written, said Littleton, ‘in consequence of conversations he and 
I had had at Sandon only a week before, in which he expressed 
the strongest opinions against the duke of Wellington’s govern- 
ment, and discussed with me the various modes of attacking and 
demolishing it in the succeeding session’.! ‘On the 18th’, 
said Huskisson to Littleton, ‘you wrote to me these words: 
“Wortley very fierce in politics, and preparing for his journey 
southwards”’. This is the 30th—and to-day he has kissed the 
duke’s hand as secretary to the board of control.’? Wortley 
discussed the matter with Huskisson on 3 February, ‘ and nothing 
could be kinder than all he said ’, he reported to Lord Harrowby.* 
But before the summer was over the government was beginning 
to suspect that unless it obtained additional strength, the support 
of Wortley’s family would be withdrawn.* 

About two hundred ultra Tory members of the house of 
commons had voted against the catholic relief bill in 1829, and 
though most of them returned to their allegiance, the ministry 
was gravely weakened, and existed during the session of 1830 
rather by the disunion of its enemies—Whigs, Huskissonites, 
anti-Huskissonites, and ultra Tories—than by its own strength. 
For the secession of Huskisson and his friends from the Wellington 
ministry had resulted neither in their union with the Whigs nor 
in a reconciliation with those Canningites who had so bitterly 
denounced their taking office in January 1828. Lord Grey re- 
marked in December 1829 that the ‘ Huskissonites ’ were separated 
from the ‘ Cannings’; that the former would doubtless be ready 
to return to office upon a slight invitation, whilst the latter 
looked to the Whigs.® 

Huskisson’s group tended to disintegrate between May 1828 
and November 1830. It is difficult accurately to estimate its 
strength at the beginning of 1828, since some of the duke’s 
Canningite supporters did not acknowledge Huskisson as their 
leader. Wellington said in April 1829 that there were sixteen 
Huskissonites in either house, though Ellenborough thought that 
this estimate was excessive so far as the peers were concerned.® It 
is certain that the group had only eleven members in the commons 
after the general election in the summer of 1830. 

In the first place, as we have seen, Doherty, Planta, and 
Courtenay remained in office when their friends retired; and 


1 Hatherton MSS. Wortley to Littleton, 30 January 1830 (Littleton’s docket). 

2 Ibid. Huskisson to Littleton, 30 January 1830. 

3 Harrowby MSS. Wortley to Lord Harrowby, 3 February 1830. 

‘ Add. MS. (Peel Papers) 40340, fos. 230-5. Arbuthnot to Peel, 6 and 10 Sep- 
tember 1830 ; Wortley to Arbuthnot, 7 September 1830 ; Lord Broughton, Recollections 
of a Long Life, iv. 25. 

5 Grey and Princess Lieven Corresp. i. 389. 

* P.R.O., Ellenborough MSS., Diary, 15 April 1829. 
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Lord Francis Leveson-Gower, Spencer Perceval, and Frankland 
Lewis subsequently abandoned the group, joining the ministry, 
whose policy became not less, as might have been expected, but 
more liberal after the departure of Canning’s friends. In the 
second place, the death of Lord Melbourne in July 1828 removed 
his son William Lamb from the lower house ; and on 15 September 
1830 Huskisson himself was killed on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway. The general election of 1830 was the third 
factor to deplete the ranks of the group. Joliffe, then con- 
sidered a ministerialist, and J. E. Denison, Wilmot Horton,' and 
William Lascelles, classed by the Treasury as ‘ enemies’, were 
not then returned. Denison attributed his defeat at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme to the intervention of Peel’s brother Edmund, who 
had no chance of being elected. ‘He has been infamously im- 
posed upon ’, said Denison, ‘ (if his object was to succeed himself), 
and he has spent a very large sum in keeping me out of parlia- 
ment. Nothing but his arrival could have endangered my return. 
But my party could not carry double. The attempt united the 
opposite party, and led to an easy beating.’? — 

Four others (Colonel Chichester, Lord Jermyn, James Loch, 
and Hyde Villiers) were labelled ‘ doubtfuls’ after the general 
election. All had supported the government since 1828, except 
on one or two occasions, but at the beginning of November 1830 
Lord Stafford (Loch’s patron) intimated that all who belonged 
to him would go into opposition unless something was done to 
strengthen the government and a moderate measure of parlia- 
mentary reform brought forward.’ 

There remained, then, only eleven Huskissonites in the house 
of commons. There would have been only seven, but for four 
recruits. Lord Sandon and Sir George Warrender, who had 
given the government an independent support at the beginning of 
1828, subsequently attached themselves to Huskisson. When in 

1 Wilmot Horton, however, had voted against the government only occasionally, 
and at the beginning of July 1830 Bathurst had expressed a wish to have him back 
in office, whilst Arbuthnot had even suggested that he should be brought into the 
cabinet, though Wellington thought him ‘ unsteady’ and in need of ‘ sobering down’. 
Wilmot Horton, too, said that there had been ‘ a political coolness ’ between him and 
Huskisson since May 1828, and because Huskisson had recently declined to support 
his proposals for the relief of pauperism, Wilmot Horton declared that he could no 
longer have any sort of party connexion with him (Granville MSS., Wilmot Horton 
to Granville, 21 October 1830; Add. MS. (Peel Papers) 40340, fos. 228-9, 237. 
Arbuthnot to Peel, 14 July, 17 September 1830). The Treasury’s calculations, made 
after the general election, are in Add. MSS. (Peel Papers) 40401, fos. 127-95. It is 
rather odd to see William Lascelles counted among the anti-ministerialists in the 


previous parliament, for since 1828 he had voted against the government (according 
to Hansard) only once, on the Terceira question. 
2 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38758, fo. 222. Denison to Huskisson, 3 August 
1830 ; Harrowby MSS., Lady Georgiana Wortley to Lady Harrowby, 18 August 1830. 
* Parker’s Peel, ii. 165; Princess Lieven Corresp. [ed. by L. G. Robinson], p. 265 ; 
Harrowby MSS., Earl Gower to Lady Harrowby, 5 December 1830. 
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August 1828 Warrender told Littleton that there was no truth 
in the rumour that Melbourne was about to join the government, 
he said : ‘I passed some time with him in a country house lately, 
and I believe him to be of the best opinions on all subjects ’.1 
Littleton afterwards said of Warrender that though he rarely 
spoke in parliament he did much socially to further the views of 
his party, and that after May 1828 did a great deal ‘towards 
cementing the confederacy against the duke’s government ’.* In 
June 1829 Vernon Smith, the son of Canning’s old friend ‘ Bobus ’, 
entered parliament for the first time, and Lord Sandon’s brother, 
Granville Dudley Ryder, returned at the general election, also 
joined the Huskissonites. 

The political allegiance of Huskisson’s friends was buried in 
Canning’s grave, and whilst they looked to him as their natural 
leader after Canning’s death, they can hardly be said to have 
entrusted him with anything like absolute authority. There is 
much evidence that the group was lacking in cohesion after May 
1828. Upon their secession Goderich in effect offered to lead the 
party, and on 1 June 1828 wrote to Huskisson saying that they 
ought not to allow Canning’s party to be totally destroyed, and 
that they should at all events consider the expediency of con- 
certed action : 


‘ With this view,’ he said, ‘I had intended to request you and a few 
others to meet here [Pembroke House] to-morrow, but as you will have 
to prepare yourself for the house of commons, perhaps it would be incon- 
venient to you to do so. I should however be very glad to know how far 
you may think it advisable to consider the suggestion which I have thrown 
out, and which I own appears to me calculated to be creditable to ourselves 
and useful to the public.’ * 


Palmerston rightly said that in view of his utter failure as prime 
minister it would be most impolitic for them to put him at their 
head.‘ Granville’s letter to his friend Haddington in January 
1829 makes it clear that the Huskissonites were then suffering 
from lack of direction, and that they had never formally acknow- 
ledged Huskisson’s leadership. He said it would be most regret- 
table if all communication on politics, and all co-operation in 
parliament between those who had acted under Canning’s banner, 
were entirely abandoned. ‘ When I say this, I do not mean that 
Canning’s friends should elect a leader as his representative, and 
to whom they should swear allegiance, but that they should 
establish something of concert for the promotion of his political 
principles and for the defence of his measures.’* And Morley’s 

1 Hatherton MSS. Warrender to Littleton, 31 August 1828. 

2 Ibid. Lord Hatherton’s Diary, 24 February 1849. 

* Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38756, fo. 239. 


* Bulwer’s Palmerston, i. 279. 
5Granville MSS. Granville to Haddington, 8 January 1829. 
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letter to Granville, dated 15 November 1829, shows that the 
concert and co-operation which Granville had desired, were 


entirely lacking in the session that had recently closed. He 
wrote : 


‘TI should like very much to acquire the possession of your sentiments 
as to the line of conduct which should be adopted by the friends of Canning. 
Do you consider them as still a party? Or do you think that all knots 
are untied, and that each individual is free to act as he pleases without 
reference to anyone or anything but what he may fancy to be due to his 
own consistency ? If it is a party, who compose it, and who is (or if he 
don’t exist) who should be the leader? And also, to what objects should 
they direct their efforts, and to what topics should they seek to invite 
the public attention ? ’ 4 


Dudley’s friends can hardly have been pleased to hear, a few 
months after the passing of the Catholic Relief Act, that he was 
‘more inclined to view favourably the conduct of ministers than 
any of the rest of the party ’.2 Early in 1830 the Huskissonites 
were said to be the most hostile of the various opposition groups, 
but Goderich in the lords and Sandon in the commons evidently 
disapproved of the animosity displayed by some of their party. 
Sending his father a ‘ bulletin from the field ’ Lord Sandon wrote : 


‘The bitterness of some of my friends seems I think subsiding. I 
think they are becoming aware of the interpretation which must be put 
upon it, and they will grow wiser. They have been almost the only able 
speakers of the year and have much distinguished themselves so far : 
eloquentiae satis. Lord Goderich spoke exceedingly well last night, 
and has I think by common consent done exceedingly well this year in 
every way. I suggest him to you for your proxy, if you should be inclined 
to send it. I should think his tone is one that would suit you better than 
that of any other man. Independent but conciliatory. I would that 
my friends had pursued the same course. I sit at present near them 
but not with them, and generally contrive to get Acland to keep me 
company. I must be governed by circumstances for my own conduct, 
and should be much inclined to rally round the government on any attack 
dangerous to their existence, but to be rigorous on points of economy, 
and free from all ties on ordinary occasions. Certainly the unpleasant 
part of the present government is its general motley composition, and 
deficiency of talent equal to the times. . . . It is however our only resource, 
so that we must be content, and I have no doubt it will do a great many 
excellent things.’ ® 


Wellington’s policy of ‘ picking off individuals’ ‘ from the 
ranks of his opponents failed to increase materially the govern- 


1 Granville MSS. Morley to Granville, 15 November 1829. 


2 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38757, fo. 44. Littleton to Huskisson, 8 September 
1828. 


3’ Harrowby MSS. Sandon to Harrowby, 19 February 1830, 
4 Grey and Lieven Corresp. ii. 5. 
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ment’s strength either in numbers or in debating power, but he 
was reasonably safe so long as the opposition groups acted 
separately. Before the close of the session both the Whigs and 
the Huskissonites had come to the conclusion that the men then 
in office were incapable of governing the country, and the latter 
were ready to support any strong ministry.!_ The general election 
revealed the hostility of public opinion and convinced the duke 
at last of the necessity of seeking additional strength. It is un- 
necessary to describe at any length the three overtures which he 
made to the Huskissonites, since the details are well known. But 
one or two points are worth a moment’s notice. 

The first overture, at the end of July, is to be regarded as an 
attempt on the part of the government to break up the group, for 
Wellington agreed to find places for Palmerston and Charles 
Grant, but not for Huskisson, of whom he had had quite enough 
in 1828. When, however, Melbourne replied that he could not 
join without both Huskisson and Lord Grey, the duke said though 
he might perhaps agree to take back Huskisson, he could not act 
with Grey, who had just gone into open opposition. Only three 
weeks earlier, Wellington had said most emphatically that no 
offer could be made to Charles Grant: ‘he is quite out of the 
question, and indeed we shall prevent his being again in parlia- 
ment ’.* But in this the government was unsuccessful, and also 
at Norwich Robert Grant triumphed over Peel’s brother Jonathan.‘ 
If we are to believe Arbuthnot, Huskisson, with rare magnanimity 
and generosity, aware of Wellington’s personal dislike of him, had 
declared himself satisfied to be excluded from any arrangements 
that might be made.® It is also worth noting that the duke did 
not think of including Goderich, and that the Huskissonites did 
not ask for him to be brought in. 

At the beginning of September both Huskisson and Granville 
believed that there would be no more overtures, and that the 
duke would meet the new parliament in November with his 
ministry substantially unchanged.* Granville was hoping that 
they would then be co-operating with the Whigs,’ and Brougham 
arranged to meet Huskisson at Liverpool on 15 September, when 

1 Add. MS. (Huskisson Papers) 38758, fo. 197. 
? Bulwer’s Palmerston, i. 361. ‘ Huskisson and his friends have been our most 
insidious foes’, Arbuthnot wrote to Peel on 3 July; ‘and I have ever thought that after 


the treatment which the duke received from Huskisson, it would be a sad lowering 
of himself if he took him again into his cabinet’ (Add. MS. (Peel Papers) 40340, 
fo. 224). 
3 Add. MS. (Peel Papers) 40340, fo. 226. Arbuthnot to Peel, 8 July 1830. 
* Ibid. (Huskisson Papers) 38758, fo. 223. J. E. Denison to Huskisson, 3 August 
1830. 
5 Add. MS. (Peel Papers) 40340, fo. 226. Arbuthnot to Peel, 8 July 1830. 


® Ibid. (Huskisson Papers) 38758, fo. 230. Granville to Huskisson, 4 September 
1830. 


? Ibid. fo. 231. 
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the new Liverpool and Manchester railway was to be officially 
opened by the prime minister. Huskisson’s tragic death that 
afternoon had important political consequences. His followers 
were less able to stand alone and were thus almost driven to join 
either the Whigs or the Tories. It is probably incorrect to say 
that for this reason Wellington was possibly less inclined to make 
the party an offer: he was now more inclined to do so, because 
many ministerialists who would have withdrawn their support 
had Huskisson been given office, were ready to support if those 
friends whom he had left behind were taken in.1’ On their part 
the Huskissonites were less anxious than before to join the 
government. ‘If’, said Melbourne, ‘ we hesitated to trust our- 
selves to the duke and his followers with the assistance of 
Huskisson, we should, of course, be still more unwilling, now that 
we are deprived of him, and the weight which he carried with 
him.’ ? Huskisson had been distrusted not only by Wellington 
but by Grey, and his death removed the chief obstacle to a 
junction between his friends and the Whigs. At the end of 
September the duke offered to take in Melbourne, Grant, and 
Goderich too, if it were desired, but Palmerston replied that he 
could not take office without Grey and Lansdowne and could by 
no means consider Goderich as an equivalent.* The other futile 
negotiation at the end of October was followed by Wellington’s 
famous declaration against all constitutional change, which caused 
most of the Huskissonites to throw in their lot with the Whigs. 
Eight out of the eleven were present in the commons on 
15 November 1830 when the Wellington ministry was defeated by 
233 to 204. With the exception of Granville Dudley Ryder, all 
voted with the opposition. The exception is a curious one, for 
his brother Lord Sandon voted the other way. Sandon thus 
referred to it in a letter to his father next day: ‘ oddly enough, 
Granville and I voted different sides ; he, though agreeing in the 
views of the majority, yet thinking it a question of confidence, and 
that economy was just the point on which they deserved it ’.‘ 
Lord Harrowby himself said that had he been in the commons, 
knowing that the government was bound to be defeated either on 
the question of the civil list or on that of parliamentary reform, 


1 Arbuthnot wrote to Peel on 17 September 1830: ‘I find it is occurring to every- 
body that the sad event which we had the pain of witnessing has made a most important 
change, and has removed great difficulties. Both Lord Salisbury and William Bankes 
have separately told me that many Tories are well disposed who would have gone 
at once into opposition if an overture had been made to Huskisson; but that to 
others of that party there would now, they were sure, be no objection’ (Add. MS. 
(Peel Papers) 40340, fo. 236). 

? Brougham’s Memoirs, iii. 67. 

3 Bulwer’s Palmerston, i. 362; W.N.D. vii. 328. 

*Harrowby MSS. In the Hansard list Granville Dudley Ryder’s name is (errone- 
ously) in the majority. The list contains other inaccuracies. 
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which was to have been brought on by Brougham a few days later, 
he would have voted with Sandon rather than with Granville, 
‘who, like all freshmen, naturally looks to individual questions 
rather than general results ’.* 

The seven Canningites in office were all present, and, of course, 
voted with their colleagues. The votes of the remaining Canning- 
ites who were not members of the Huskisson group, are given in 
the Appendix. 


The text-books are commonly in error in assuming, not only 
that the Canningites joined the Wellington ministry as a party, 
and withdrew from it as a party, but also that all were absorbed 
by the Whigs in November 1830. 

The Huskisson group may be considered first. Five members 
of the house of commons took office under Lord Grey. Palmerston 
and Charles Grant were in the cabinet as foreign secretary and 
president of the board of trade. Robert Grant became a member 
of the India board ; Vernon Smith a junior lord of the Treasury ; 
Lord Sandon secretary to the board of control.? Littleton, too, 
might have had something.* As for the peers, Goderich and 


1Harrowby MSS. Harrowby to Sandon, 4 December, 1830. 

2 At first it was intended that Denison should be secretary of the India board 
and Sandon one of the commissioners. Sandon later discovered that the government 
was anxious to put Sir James Mackintosh on the board. ‘ Palmerston’, wrote Sandon 
to his father on 19 November 1830, ‘ then suggested to me a lordship of the Treasury, 
which I declined as not giving me business, either real or apparent, enough to com- 
pensate to me for the shackles, public and private, of office. Grant then pressed 
Lord Grey again for the original offer, and he agreed to make some other arrangement 
for Mackintosh if I wished it, or else to give me Perceval’s place as clerk of the ordnance. 
I expressed my preference for the India board, but would not stipulate, and left it 
to him to decide. So now it rests’ (Harrowby MSS.). Grey made his decision 
on 25 November, when he wrote to Sandon: ‘ This business of the secretaryship at 
war, which has plagued me more than any part of the arrangements with which I have 
been charged, is at last settled. Charles Wynn is to have it. According to the power 
of attorney, therefore, that you gave me, you are to be clerk of the ordnance, 
(ibid.). Denison accepted the secretaryship of the board of control, but, failing to get 
returned for Liverpool on 30 November (Huskisson’s death necessitating a bye-election), 
he had to give it up; so the office was offered to Sandon and the appointment gazetted 
on 18 December. 

Littleton has some valuable references to Canningite appointments in his letter 
to Richard Wellesley, 19 November 1830: ‘... The Whigs insisted on Althorp 
leading—Lord Grey had designated Palmerston for that post, but he gave way willingly 
to Althorp for the reason stated. . . . Palmerston, deprived of the Exchequer and the 
“lead ”’, insisted on the Foreign Office for himself and the Home for Melbourne, which 
was at first designed for Lord Lansdowne. . . . Charles Grant stood out for the 
colonies, against the wishes of his friends. But he gave way to enable Lord Grey to 
offer Goderich a secretaryship of state. Goderich declined the board of control, 
alleging his past dignity’ (Hatherton MSS.). 

3 Littleton wrote: ‘ Palmerston has behaved well to me. I had no claim on him. 
Canning and Huskisson, whom I had long served, are gone. Events had latterly only 
brought me into much communication with Palmerston. He had no sooner received 
a letter from Lord Grey informing him he had just left the king, who commissioned 
him to form a government, than he came to me to tell me what had passed between 
Grey and himself, and concluded by asking me what objects I had for myself. [I of 
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Melbourne were in the cabinet as colonial and home secretaries, 
and Granville returned to Paris as our ambassador. It was the 
opinion of some Whigs that the services of the Canningites had 
been bought far too dearly. Lord Holland was soon lamenting 
that Charles Grant, though ‘ able, honest and amiable’ had not 
‘ingratiated himself with his colleagues ’, and that he took little 
pains to assist the government in the house of commons.' Holland 
had also regretfully to confess that Palmerston was unpopular 
with the bulk of the ministerialists in the commons, and lacked 
Stanley’s ‘ promptitude and talent in debate ’.2 Goderich was to 
prove lamentably inefficient and idle at the Colonial Office. 

Of the eleven Huskissonites who were in the commons when 
the Whig ministry was formed, three voted against the reform 
bill, and Sturges Bourne resigned his seat (which he owed to Lord 
Anglesey, the new lord-lieutenant of Ireland) rather than vote for 
the bill. Granville Ryder’s adverse*vote is of special interest, as 
his brother, who supported the bill, had recently said that 
Granville was more of a reformer than he, but ‘ more anxious than 
I am that the carrying of the question should not be the destruction 
of the ministry’. Augustus Ellis, Lord Seaford’s son, had no 
opportunity of expressing his opinion of the reform bill, for his 
election was declared void on 7 March 1831. Of the Huskissonite 
peers, all (except Dudley, absent on account of incipient insanity) 
supported the second reading of the bill on 13 April 1832, but 
Haddington voted for Lyndhurst’s wrecking amendment on 
7 May 1832 which produced the famous crisis.* 

With the exception of Doherty, who accepted from the Whig 
government the Irish judicial appointment of chief justice of 
common pleas, all the Canningites who had been in the Wellington 
ministry in 1830 voted against the reform bill. 

Taking the Canningites as a whole, of the 27 who were in the 
commons at one time or another between April 1831 and May 
1832, as many as 12 voted against the bill. As for the peers 
(about 18 in all) three voted for Lyndhurst’s motion on 7 May 
1832. None of the Canningites felt any enthusiasm for parlia- 
mentary reform, and as Greville said, the bill, with them, was like 
course stammered out “none ” and then slipped in a statement of the suggestion 
others had frequently made to me respecting the anticipated vacancy of the Speaker’s 
chair. I told him I would not ask for a peerage, but, through the chair, I should 
value the attainment of that distinction. He commended my ambition and promised 
his support, with many complimentary expressions.’ (To Richard Wellesley, 19 
November 1830, Hatherton MSS.). 


1 Granville MSS. Holland to Granville, 24 February, 7 April 1831. 

2 Tbid. 

®’ Harrowby MSS. Lady Georgiana Stuart Wortley to Lady Harrowby, 11 March 
1831; Granville Dudley Ryder to Lord Harrowby, 8 March 1831. 

4 Sandon to Harrowby, 12 November 1830 (Harrowby MSS.). 

5 According to Hansard, Seaford, too, voted against the government on 7 May 1832, 
but this is a mistake : he was absent (see The Times, 10 May 1832). 
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the offspring of a loveless marriage : the child of necessity, not of 
desire. 

By a curious irony, Lord Clanricarde, the son-in-law of the man 
who for years had led the anti-reform party in the house of 
commons, not only voted for the reform bill, but actually took 
office under Lord Grey, whose hostility to Canning, personal and 
political, had been unbounded.'’ And in May 1832 Clanricarde 
told his fellow peers that whenever Grey went out of office it 
would be ‘with the mingled feelings of regret, esteem, and 
gratitude of the nation ’.* 

The Huskissonite and anti-Huskissonite groups acted separ- 
ately after May 1828 until they were finally broken up on the great 
question of parliamentary reform. But, appropriately enough, 
considering their lifelong friendship, Canning’s and Lord Seaford’s 
families were linked together in November 1828, when Lord 
Howard de Walden married Lady Lucy Cavendish-Bentinck, 
Lady Canning’s niece. Lady Canning expressed a hope that the 
union would ‘conduce to the happiness and comfort of all parties ’ ;* 
yet she had not forgiven Seaford for supporting Huskisson’s line 
of action in January 1828: 


‘I cannot divest myself of the conviction’ she now wrote to him, 
“that you allowed circumstances (perhaps not under your control at the 
moment) to induce you to make assertions and afterwards both in public 
and private to give opinions that greatly contributed to, if they did not 
cause, the ruin of that fabric of fame and honour, which to obtain and 
leave untarnished to posterity that dear friend did not consider life 
itself too great a sacrifice. ... I have no resentment to disarm,’ she 
concluded. ‘ Deep regret and bitter disappointment I have felt and must 
continue to feel to the end of my existence, and if your name has been 
mixed up in these feelings more than that of others, it is that my present 
regret and disappointment in regard to individuals can only be measured 
by the value and estimation in which I held theirfriendship and attachment 
in former happier days.’ 4 


Seaford, Granville, Morley, and Haddington further offended 
Lady Canning at the end of 1830 by trying to dissuade Stapleton 
from publishing his Political Life of George Canning at that 
moment. The book was designed as a vindication of Canning’s 
character and foreign policy against the aspersions cast upon 
them by his opponents, especially Grey, in his famous speech in the 
house of lords on 10 May 1827. Seaford and his friends main- 
tained that Canning’s system of policy had been vindicated to 
the world by the appointment of Palmerston as foreign secretary 


1 The household appointment of captain of the yeomen of the guard. 
2 Parl. Deb., Third Series, xii. 1030 (17 May, 1832). 

3 Harewood MSS. Lady Canning to Granville, 14 October 1828. 

* Ibid. 
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and of Lord Clanricarde to a household post. Moreover, Grey 
had told them that he deprecated the revival at that critical time 
of feuds which, he had hoped, were forgotten and forgiven ; that 
the publication of the book in the form which Lady Canning 
intended it to have, would indubitably break up the government ; 
and that his friends ‘ blamed him for having done so much for the 
Canning party’. Their appeals to Stapleton were reinforced by 
that of Lady Clanricarde to her mother : 


‘I think that you are not fully aware of the extent of the evil which 
that work just at this moment may produce, nor of the degree to which 
it is deprecated by all the Palmerston party. I am not now discussing the 
justice but the prudence of the measure. Is it advisable in the present 
state of the country to create disunion in a cabinet just formed, and formed 
in such a manner that not only all England but all Europe look upon it 
as the most unqualified tribute on Lord Grey’s part to my father’s policy ? 
I confess I am inclined to think the revenge unworthy of the cause it is 
intended to serve, and, moreover, unnecessary. . . . Think of the position 
in which the Canning party will stand when Lord Grey answers Stapleton’s 
book in the house of lords. Whether he answers it well or ill is nothing 
to the purpose, who is there to answer him again, wnless upon that step 
the government break up, in which case you will have the responsibility 
of having sacrificed the country to a personal feeling of revenge.’ ? 


Lady Canning refused to admit that the appointments of 
Clanricarde and Palmerston were a tribute to her husband’s 
system of policy and constituted a claim on her forbearance 
towards Lord Grey, even though it might have softened her 
feelings of hostility. The breaking up of the new government, 
she said, was to her ‘a matter of perfect indifference ’, and since 
they had ‘made no scruple of sacrificing all private and all 
political attachment to Mr. Canning’s memory ’ in January 1828, 
there was no necessity to consider the interests of his friends who 
were now members of the reform ministry.’ 


1 Stapleton MSS., Lord Morley to Stapleton, 2 December 1830; Stapleton to 
Lady Canning, 3, 6 and 9 December 1830; Lady Canning to Stapleton, 6 and 
14 December 1830. 

2 Ibid. Lady Clanricarde to Lady Canning, Wednesday [December 1830]. 

3 Ibid. Lady Canning to Stapleton, 14 December 1830. ‘Clanricarde’, she said, 
‘does not hold office at his own desire, or for his own gratification. His first impulse 
on receiving the offer was to decline it and to give his independent support to the 
government, and he had actually written his letter of refusal when, upon afterthoughts, 
wishing to give his support in the way which Lord Grey might consider most efficient, 
and considering that as there was one question of vital importance to the government 
still pending, in which the opinions of the government and what had been Mr. Canning’s 
opinions were at variance—the refusal of almost the only true and faithful disciple 
and adherer to Mr. Canning’s system of policy, through evil report and good report— 
might have been considered as occasioned by the apprehension of not being able to 
agree with the government on that question, and might have had an injurious effect 
upon the minds of others. He therefore put himself at Lord Grey’s disposal and was 
willing to accept if Lord Grey was of opinion that by identifying himself with the 
government, his support would be more effectual. Lord Grey so decided and 
Clanricarde accepted.’ 
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It seems likely that the old feuds were ultimately forgotten, 
and that Lord Seaford and Lady Canning were reconciled before 
she died in 1837. He visited her during her last illness, and with 
Haddington was present at her funeral. 

With the possible exception of the Grenvillite group, which, 
however, consisted in 1830 of a mere handful! of members of the 
house of commons owing their seats to the duke of Buckingham’s 
borough influence, the Canningite was the last of the groups 
originating after 1801, to disappear. It broke into fragments in 
January 1828 because, as the Huskissonites recognized, a group 
which depended for its existence merely on the continuance of 
personal hatreds and antagonisms would forfeit the confidence and 
support of public opinion, and soon be dissolved. The dissolution 
of the largest fragment of the Canning party, at the end of 1830, 
was also a natural and inevitable event. The great struggle for 
parliamentary reform destroyed the group system which had 
largely replaced the two-party system in British politics between 
1801 and 1812, and again, after the break-up of the Liverpool 
ministry in April 1827. The disintegration of the Huskissonite 
group originated in a personal squabble between its leader and the 
duke of Wellington, in circumstances, that is, which were bound to 
result in further crumbling; and personal feeling was largely 
responsible for keeping the Huskissonites and the Wellington 
Tories apart during the next two years, especially after the passing 
of the Catholic Relief Act in 1829 removed the main ground of 
political difference. Yet the absorption of the majority of its 
members by the Whigs was far from inevitable : had Wellington 
been sufficiently far-sighted to broaden the base of his ministry 
and to accept a moderate measure of parliamentary reform, the 
leading Huskissonites might never have separated themselves 
from the progressive Tories led by Peel.* 


A. ASPINALL. 


Stapleton published his book in 1831, omitting all controversial matter with regard 
to the formation of Canning’s ministry and Lord Grey’s speech attacking Canning. 
Towards the end of the year the second edition appeared, containing an answer, written, 
said Lord Seaford, by Lady Canning, to Grey’s speech of 10 May 1827. ‘ She informed 
me of her having done so’, added Seaford, ‘ with considerable apparent bitterness of 
feeling, which makes me fear it may be in a style which we should regret ; but I have 
not yet had time to read it. Lady Clanricarde disclaimed all knowledge of it, and 
said she had had no communication with her brother on the subject, which she felt 
to be very awkward considering his connexion with the Greys ’ (Seaford to Granville, 
9 December 1831 [Granville MSS.}). 

1 Ellenborough said seven (Political Diary, ii. 312 [15 July 1830)). 

* The history of the Canningite party up to its disintegration in January 1828 is 
outlined in the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, xvii (1934), 
pp. 177-226, by the writer of the present article, who has the honour to acknowledge 
the gracious permission of His Majesty the King to quote from the George IV Papers 
in the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle. He is also greatly indebted to the owners 
of the other private collections of manuscripts for permission to quote from them. 
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APPENDIX 


THE CANNINGITES AFTER THE GENERAL ELECTION oF 1830 













(The following is the treasury classification. Their votes on 15 
November 1830, when the fate of the Wellington ministry was decided, 
are indicated in column A. Their votes on the reform bill are given in 
column B. Ab. Absent; ¢ indicates a vote against the government ; 
pro, a vote for the government; (—) = not in parliament. Colonel 
Chichester was absent, but made it known that had he been present 
he would have voted against the ministry.) 










11 Huskissonites 5 * Doubtful’ 

A B A B 
Bourne, Sturges . Ab. (—) Acland, SirT.D. . ec (pro) 
Ellis, Aug. F. . . Ab. (—) Chichester, Col. A. . Ab. (pro) 
Fitzgerald, John . Ab. (c) Jermyn, Lord . Ab. (e) 
Grant, Charles . C (pro) Loch, James . . pro (pro) 
Grant, Robert . © (pro) Villiers, T. H. . . Ab. (pro) 
Littleton, E. J. . € (pro) 
Palmerston. - © (pro) 
Ryder, Granville D. pro (ce) 
Sandon, Viscount . ec (pro) 
Smith, R. Vernon . ¢ (pro) 
Warrender, Sir G. c (c) 










3 ‘ Hostile’ 7 Ministerialists 





















Bentinck, Lord Geo. = (pro) Courtenay, T. P. . pro (ec) 

Lennard, T. B. . Ab. (pro) Doherty, John . pro (—) 

Morpeth, Viscount . ¢ (pro) Leveson-Gower, Lord F. pro (ce) 
Lewis, T. Frankland pro (c) 
Perceval, 8... . pro (ce) 
Planta, Joseph . pro (ec) 
Wortley, John 8. . pro (e) 





There is no treasury classification of the peers, but the following is 
no doubt substantially accurate : 


Attitude to Wellington Ministry in 1830. 
Huskissonites. 


Dudley, Goderich, Granville, Haddington, Howard de Walden, 

Melbourne, Morley, and Seaford. 
Doubtful. 

Gower and Marquis of Stafford. 
Hostile. 

Carlisle, Clanricarde, and Portland. 
Ministerialists. 
? Amherst, Bristol, and Wharncliffe. 
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The following classification shows how the Canningites voted on the 
reform bill, and indicates to what extent the great question of parliamentary 
reform finally determined their party attachments : 


A Those who voted for the bill and remained Whigs : 
Sir T. D. Acland, Arthur Chichester, J. E. Denison, Charles and 
Robert Grant, Lennard, Littleton, Loch, Morpeth, Palmerston, 
Vernon Smith, and T. H. Villiers. (Sir Stratford Canning also voted 
for the bill, but he was hardly a party man, though he supported 
Peel’s ministry in 1835.) 
B Lord George Bentinck and Lord Sandon voted for the bill, but were 
conservatives after 1834. 
C Those who voted against the bill and remained conservatives : 
T. P. Courtenay, John Fitzgerald, Lord Jermyn, Hylton Joliffe, 
W. 58. 8. Lascelles, Lord F. Leveson-Gower, Frankland Lewis, Spencer 
Perceval, Planta, Granville Dudley Ryder, Warrender, and John 
Wortley. 
Sturges Bourne, Augustus Ellis, Wilmot Horton,! Liddell, and Doherty 
were not in parliament during the struggle for the reform bill. 


THE PEERS 


A Those who voted for the bill and remained Whigs : 

Amherst, Carlisle, Gower, Granville, Howard de Walden, Melbourne, 
Morley, Mulgrave,? Templemore,® Seaford, and Stafford. (The two 
last were absent on 7 May 1832 when Lyndhurst carried his wrecking 
amendment, to postpone the bill’s disfranchising clauses. Hansard 
erroneously states that they voted with Lyndhurst.)* 

B Goderich and Portland voted for the bill, but were conservatives after 
1834. (Portland, however, was absent on 7 May 1832.) 

C Bristol, Haddington,® and Wharncliffe voted for Lyndhurst’s motion 
on 7 May 1832, though the two last had voted for the second reading 
on 13 April 1832. Dudley would probably have voted with Lyndhurst 
had his illness not kept him away. 


1 He was appointed governor of Ceylon in January 1831, and was knighted in June 
just before he sailed. 

? Lord Normanby succeeded his father as earl of Mulgrave in April 1831. 

’ Arthur Chichester was raised to the peerage in 1831. 

“See The Times, 10 May 1832. 

5 Formerly Lord Binning; raised to the peerage by his friend Canning in July, 
1827 (Baron Melros); succeeded his father as earl of Haddington in March 1828. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Honour of Lancaster in Stephen's Reign 


Tue Honour of Lancaster was Stephen’s own fee, and the only 
direct evidence of his having alienated it is the well-known ab- 
stract, preserved in the Duchy of Lancaster Records,’ of a 
charter by which he granted it inter alia to Ranulf de Gernons, 
earl of Chester.2 Yet John of Hexham tells us that in 1149 
David, king of Scots, bought off Ranulf’s claim to Carlisle * by 
making over to him the whole Honour of Lancaster. We cannot 
accept Sir James Ramsay’s assumption that the Honour had 
still to be conquered in 1149,5 for a series of charters in the 
Register of Shrewsbury Abbey show us David and Ranulf dis- 
posing of certain lands of the Honour at a date not later than 
1147,° and apparently disputing the possession of the southern 
portion, known as ‘Inter Riblam et Mersam’, which the 
abstract of Stephen’s charter, referred to above, carefully dis- 
tinguishes from the ‘Honorem de Lancaster cum pertinenciis 
suis’. When and under what circumstances did Stephen 
alienate or lose these two districts, which together composed the 
Honour of Lancaster which Roger the Poitevin had once held ? 7 

Farrer maintained that the portion of the Honour which 
lay north of the Ribble, and which had belonged to the pre- 
Conquest earldom of Northumberland, must have been included 
in Stephen’s grant of that earldom to David’s son Henry in 
1139.8 But Professor Tait points out that in 1139 Stephen was 
not acting under pressure of adverse circumstances, and was, 


1 Publ. Rec. Off. Duchy of Lancaster, Misc. ptf. 1, no. 36. Farrer, Lancashire 
Pipe Rolls and Early Charters, pp. 367-8. Foster, Registrum Antiquissimum of Lincoln 
Cathedral, pp. 287-8. 

2 Farrer attributes this grant to December 1140, but Round suggests that it was 
made in 1149; see ante, x. 87; also Tait, Mediaeval Manchester and the Beginnings 
of Lancashire, pp. 170-3. 

* Carlisle had been held by his father, Ralph le Meschin, for some time prior to 
1120. 

4 J. Hexham (Rolls Series), p. 323. 

5 J. H. Ramsay, Foundations of England, ii. 438. 

6 Farrer, op. cit. pp. 274-5, 277-8, &c. 

7 The question is touched upon by Davis, Normans and Angevins, Agpeaiia v, 
as well as by Tait, op. cit. 

8 Farrer, op. cit. p. 368. 
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therefore, unlikely at that time to grant Henry a fief which had 
never been held by a Norman earl of Northumberland. Further, 
if such a grant was made in 1139, it is remarkable that not a 
single chronicler—not even Richard of Hexham, who details the 
terms of the treaty of Durham with apparent care—mentions 
a matter of such manifest importance. In view of these con- 
siderations it seems probable that Stephen alienated or lost the 
Honour of Lancaster after 1139. 

The evidence which is available for a solution of the problem 
consists of a number of undated charters.2 The dating of those 
which relate to David’s possession of the Honour of Lancaster 
by 1147 turns upon a long drawn out dispute between the abbeys 
of Séez and Shrewsbury over the possession of the church of 
Kirkham. The purport of the charters in question is as follows : 


I. A precept of David, king of Scots, issued at ‘Culch’,’ 
addressed to the justices, barons, etc., of the whole Honour of Lan- 
caster, that the monks of Shrewsbury are to hold half the land 
of Bispham and all the other alms which they have in the Honour 
of Lancaster, as they did in the time of the grantor’s predecessors, 
Witnesses : Hugh de Morvill and Henry, son of Swen. 

II. The same, given at the New Castle of ‘Culchet’. The 
abbot and monks of Shrewsbury are to hold the church of Kirkham 
with all the tithes and alms rightly pertaining thereto, and the 
land of Bispham, as well and fully as under the grantor’s pre- 
decessors. Witnesses: Jordan the chancellor and Herbert the 
chamberlain. 


These charters may be regarded as of approximately the same 
date.® 


III. A notification by William, archbishop of York, generally 
addressed. Under his predecessors the monks of Shrewsbury 
had frequently complained that they had been unjustly deprived 
of the church of Kirkham, which had been given them by Roger 
the Poitevin, and confirmed to them by Archbishop Thomas. At 
length, the case having been brought before him, he, by the com- 
mand of the Lord Henry, the papal legate, had caused it to be 
heard in the synod of York. The charter of Count Roger and 


1 Tait, op. cit. p. 166. 

? These charters are printed by Farrer, op. cit. pp. 274-6, 280-2. 
are also printed by Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, pp. 105-6. 

* Lawrie believes this to have been Kelso, while Professor Tait and Farrer 
(corrigenda) identify it with Culgaith, near Penrith. It may be suggested, however, 
that the ‘ Culchet’ of David’s charters is the township of Culcheth, near Newton-in- 
Makerfield, in the hundred of West Derby (see Vict. Co. Hist. of Lancashire, iv. 156 ff.). 
The existing traces of earthworks at Culcheth do not seem to point to their having 
been those of castles in the proper sense of the term (ibid. ii. 548), but the neighbouring 
castle at Newton-in-Makerfield was of considerable strategical importance. 

*I have italicized these words for a reason which will presently appear. 

5 Farrer, op. cit., p. 275, note. 
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the confirmation of Archbishop Thomas having been read, a 
unanimous judgement was given to the effect that the church 
of Kirkham be restored to the monks of Shrewsbury. Witnesses : 
Ralph, bishop of Orkney and the Isles, Benet, abbot of Whitby, 
and Elias, abbot of Selby, together with the synod of York, and 
the chaplain of the church of St. Peter of York. 

IV. A composition made by Bernard, bishop of St. David’s, 
between the abbot of Shrewsbury and the brethren of Séez at 
Lancaster, concerning the church of Kirkham. The brethren 
of Lancaster surrender to the abbot of Shrewsbury the church of 
Kirkham and the tithes of the demesne of Walton which they 
had held, receiving from him in return one teamland of his demesne 
of Bispham and the tithes of Laton and Warbreck. The prior 
of Lancaster further undertakes to obtain the sanction of his 
superior, the abbot of Séez, to this composition. Witnesses : 
Jordan, chancellor of the king of Scots, John and Walter, the 
bishop’s clerks, Hugh the priest, etc. 

V. A composition made by Robert, bishop of Hereford, 
between the abbots of Shrewsbury and Séez concerning the church 
of Diddlebury and the manor of Billingsley. John, abbot of 
Séez, resigns to Shrewsbury the church of [¢ Kirkham] and the 
tithes of Laton and Warbreck, and a certain carrucate of land 
which the prior of Lancaster had for the composition of the 
dispute over the church of Kirkham, and, in return, the abbot 
of Shrewsbury grants the church of Diddlebury, the manor of 
Billingsley, and the chapel of Bispham to the abbey of Séez. 
Witnesses : the chapter of Hereford, Gilbert, abbot of Gloucester, 
Reynold, prior of Wenlock, Edmund, prior of Leominster, William, 
archdeacon of London, and Godfrey, archdeacon of Worcester. 

It is reasonable to assume, as Professor Tait does, that David’s 
second charter, quoted above, is subsequent to the settlement 
of the dispute between the abbeys of Shrewsbury and Séez over 
the church of Kirkham.? An inferior limit for the date of this 
charter, and therefore for David’s possession of the Honour of 
Lancaster north of the Ribble, will be given if we can fix the date 
of the settlement of the Kirkham dispute. 

Professor Tait suggests that the Kirkham dispute was sub- 
mitted to the empress during her period of ascendancy, and that 
she referred it to the bishop of St. David’s ; ? that David’s second 
charter to Shrewsbury was probably issued soon after his hurried 
return to the north in September 1141, and in any case not later 

1 Tait, op. cit. pp. 166-7. 

2 Bernard assisted at Maud’s reception in Winchester in March 1141, and seems 
to have remained with her during her short period of ascendancy. It may be sug- 
gested that the Kirkham dispute would have been brought, not before the empress, 


but before the legate, as it apparently was in 1143. But since the legate supported 
Maud in 1141, this is not a material objection to Professor Tait’s argument. 
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than 1143, the date of Archbishop William’s instrument settling 
the Kirkham dispute, on appeal, in favour of Shrewsbury. The 
date of the latter instrument has been definitely fixed by Professor 
Tait, who points out that ‘the Bishop of Winchester, at whose 
instance the case was taken up, is referred to as sedis apostolicae 
legatus, so that the news of Innocent II’s death on 24 September 
1143, and the consequent lapse of Henry’s legateship, had not 
yet reached York’. The instrument must, therefore, have been 
issued about the time of William’s arrival in York after his 
consecration, which took place at Winchester on 26 September 
1143.1. This is the key charter of the series, but I venture to 
suggest two objections to the sequence in which Professor Tait 
places the other charters in relation to it. 

In the first place, the content of Archbishop William’s instru- 
ment seems to indicate that the Kirkham dispute was brought 
before him as a case of first instance in the autumn of 1143, 
for no evidence other than the gift of Count Roger and the con- 
firmation by Archbishop Thomas I is mentioned. Had a com- 
promise already been arranged by the bishop of St. David’s, 
it could scarcely have been ignored at a subsequent hearing of 
the case. That the case was appealed is certain, but it seems un- 
likely that an appeal would be made from the arbitration of the 
bishop of St. David’s to the judgement of the archbishop of York 
simply because the parties concerned were dissatisfied with a 
decision obtained from a supporter of the empress, whose party 
was no longer in the ascendant. The judgement or the arbitra- 
tion of an ecclesiastical tribunal did not depend for its validity 
upon the backing of a secular party, but rather upon the valid 
constitution of the tribunal itself. There is no reason to question 
the validity of the compromise effected by the bishop of St. 
David’s, unless the abbot of Séez refused to ratify it, and, if that 
was the case, we must assume that the sequel was the compromise 
arranged by the bishop of Hereford. On the other hand, there 
was a very good reason for questioning the validity of the judge- 
ment delivered by the archbishop of York. 

William Fitz Herbert’s election and consecration had only 
been compassed with difficulty, and by methods which were 
not above suspicion. He was accused of simony by the Cistercian 
party, St. Bernard’s influence was consistently used against him, 
he never received his pallium,? and he was eventually deposed 


1 Tait, op. cit. p. 168. The instrument was probably issued early in October 1143. 

2 In 1145 Cardina] Hincmar arrived in England as the legate of Lucius II, bringing 
with him the pallium for the archbishop of York. . William, so we are told, was occupied 
with other matters, and delayed to receive the pallium at an early opportunity. It 
is, however, probable that the delay was due to the legate rather than to the arch- 
bishop, and that the former was acting upon a suggestion made to him by St. Bernard. 
See S. Bernardi Epistolae, Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxii. 360 and 352. 
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by the pope at a council held in Paris after Easter 1147. It there- 
fore seems extremely probable that the brethren of Lancaster, 
not unnaturally dissatisfied with an adverse decision, and the 
abbey of Shrewsbury, unwilling to repose its trust in the judge- 
ment of a discredited archbishop, brought forward their case 
once more in (or before) 1147, and agreed or were referred to the 
arbitration of the bishop of St. David’s, who approved the claim 
of the prior of Lancaster to a quid pro quo, and arranged a com- 
promise, subject to the formal sanction of the abbot of Séez. 
This assumption seems to be supported by the fact that a final 
and somewhat more extensive compromise, covering all the points 
in dispute between the two abbeys, is embodied in the instrument 
of Robert, bishop of Hereford, acting, it may be supposed, in the 
place of the bishop of St. David’s, who probably died in the in- 
terval which was necessary to obtain the sanction of the abbot 
of Séez for the compromise which had been arranged. The date 
of the bishop of Hereford’s instrument is fixed within narrow 
limits by the attestation of Godfrey, archdeacon of Worcester, 
who obtained that office in 1147 or early in 1148, and by the death 
of the bishop himself on 22 April 1148. 

The second objection to assigning Bernard’s instrument and 
David’s second charter to 1141 is the fact that Jordan, chancellor 
of the king of Scots, witnesses both of them. David’s chancellor 
in 1141 was William Cumin; but Professor Tait suggests that 
Cumin resigned the chancellorship when he became involved in 
the attempt to obtain the see of Durham. This is not unlikely, 
and it permits of the possibility of Jordan having held the 
office of chancellor after May 1141. There is, however, another 
alternative. Jordan attests but few documents as chancellor, 
and it is clear that he held the office only for a short time. 
Edward cancellarius witnesses David’s charters from an in- 
definite date in 1142 till at least as late as May 1147,? and 
Walter Bidun cancellarius from an indefinite date in 1147 
onwards. It is possible that Jordan acted as chancellor for a 
short time between the chancellorship of Edward and that of 
Walter.® 

In view of these considerations it may be suggested that 
Bernard’s instrument and David’s second charter to Shrewsbury 
Abbey were issued in 1147, and therefore that there is no positive 
evidence prior to that date of David’s having been in possession 
of any part of the Honour of Lancaster. 

Turning now to the charters issued by the earl of Chester 


1 Bernard died in 1147. 2 See Lawrie, op. cit. no. clxxviii. 

8 I rely on the evidence of Lawrie’s Harly Scottish Charters. He asserts that Jordan 
did succeed Edward in the chancellorship (note cxlviii, p. 380), but this is inconsistent 
with the dates he assigns without explanation to nos. cxxxix and oxl, p. 106. 
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as lord of ‘ Between Ribble and Mersey’, their purport is as 
follows : ! 

I. A confirmation by Ranulf, earl of Chester, to the monks 
of Shrewsbury of their manor of Garston, church of Walton, 
tithes of Newton in Makerfield, moiety of Thelwall fishery, and 
hamlets of Woolston and Poulton. Witnesses: Roger, bishop 
of Chester, Ralph, abbot [of St. Werburgh], William, archdeacon 
[of Chester], Norman de Verdun, &c. 

II. A precept of Ranulf, earl of Chester, addressed to his 
justices of ‘ Between Ribble and Mersey’, commanding them 
to leave the abbot and monks of Shrewsbury in peaceable pos- 
session of their lands between Ribble and Mersey, especially 
Garston and the service of their tenant there. Witnesses: the 
earl of Clare, Cadwaladr, ‘ rex Walliarum ’, Robert Basset, and 
Geoffrey Despencer. 

In the first of these the attestation of Ralph, abbot of St. 
Werburgh, gives January 1141 as a superior limit, and that of 
Roger, bishop of Chester, who went on crusade in May 1147 
and died at Antioch in April 1148, provides the inferior limit. 
The second, witnessed by Cadwaladr ‘ rex Walliarum ’ is, on this 
ground, referred by Farrer to 1142,? but Professor Tait has pointed 
out that 1142 is not the only date of Cadwaladr’s appearance in 
Chester. Some years later he took refuge with the English, 
and this may have been the occasion on which he attested the 
charter in question.® 

Thus, as in the case of the king of Scots, so in that of the 
earl of Chester, there is no positive evidence prior to 1147 to 
show that he was in possession of the Honour of Lancaster between 
Ribble and Mersey. 

Professor Tait holds that ‘ although his charters are addressed 
to the justices, &c., of “the whole Honour of Lancaster ’’, it must not 
be inferred that David held or even claimed the entire fief which 
Roger the Poitevin had forfeited, and which Henry I had given 
to Stephen’. His reason for making this assertion is twofold. 
In the first place, the abstract of Stephen’s charter granting the 
Honour of Lancaster inter alia to Ranulf distinguishes ‘ inter 
Riblam et Mersam’ from the remainder of the Honour; and 
secondly, since Ranulf’s charters show him disposing of lands 
in the former, David could not, therefore, have been in possession 
of it. In this I believe that Professor Tait is in error. David’s 
charters state quite explicitly that he claimed the lordship of 
the whole Honour of Lancaster. Further, the land of Bispham 
to which both his charters refer lay south of the Ribble, and, if 


1 See Farrer, op. cit. pp. 277-8. 
® Ibid. p. 278... Also another charter of the same date on p. 326. 
* Tait, op. cit. p. 169, n. 1, Dict. Nat, Biog., &c. 
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my identification of Culchet with Culcheth in the hundred of 
West Derby be correct, David himself was south of the Ribble 
in 1147, either as the legitimate lord of the land or as a usurper 
at the head of an invading army. The evidence of the charters 
seems to point unmistakably to a dispute between David and 
Ranulf as to the possession of ‘inter Riblam et Mersam’, and 
almost certainly it was this dispute which led to the careful 
distinction drawn between the two portions of the Honour in 
Stephen’s charter of 1149. 

In the absence of positive evidence it is, perhaps, unwise 
to venture upon the treacherous ground of conjecture, however 
reasonable, as to the occasion and the manner in which Stephen 
lost or alienated the Honour of Lancaster. There is, however, 
a measure of justification for doing so with a view mainly to in- 
dicating the bearing of the problem upon the history of Stephen’s 
reign. 

The superior limit is April 1139, when the treaty between 
Stephen and the king of Scots was ratified at Durham, and the 
inferior limit is 1147, when we have positive evidence that Stephen 
had lost the Honour. In making a conjecture within these 
limits there are three main considerations to be borne in mind. 
In the first place, relations between the king of Scots and the 
earl of Chester were strained.!. The treaty of Durham had not 
only given David’s son Henry the earldom of Northumberland, 
but had also reaffirmed his possession of Carlisle, to which Ranulf 
laid claim as the son of its former lord. Further, Stephen had 
arranged a marriage which related Henry to the Beaumonts,? 
whose position on Ranulf’s western frontier caused him acute 
uneasiness, at least till his conclusion of the well-known agreement 
with Robert, earl of Leicester, circa 1147-51. There can be 
no doubt that, hemmed in on the north and west, and with a 
loyalist Yorkshire on the east, Ranulf felt himself dangerously 
isolated, besides having a grievance in respect of Carlisle. This 
goes far towards explaining both Ranulf’s attempt to capture 
Henry and his bride (which, if it had succeeded, would have 
enabled him to drive hard bargains with the king of Scots and the 
Beaumonts) and his subsequent attempt to find an outlet by 
linking up Chester with Lincoln. In view of Ranulf’s strained 
relations with David, any southward move by the latter would, 
it is safe to assume, be regarded by the former as a hostile move, 
and vice versa. Such a gambit on either side, whether in con- 
sequence of a grant by Stephen or Maud or merely as an attractive 
1 Re Cumberland and Westmoreland, see Davis, Normans and Angevins, Appendix V. 


2 Henry married Ada, daughter of William de Warenne, and stepsister of Waleran 
and of Robert of Meulan. 


* See the article by H. W. C. Davis in Essays Presented to R. L. Poole, pp. 176 seqq. 
and F. M. Stenton. English Feudalism, pp. 249 seqq. 
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piece of aggression, would promptly be countered by a similar 
move on the other. It seems, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that Ranulf and David acquired their interest in the Honour of 
Lancaster at about the same time. Secondly, David was fre- 
quently and Ranulf was always a dominant factor in the political 
and military situation. Thirdly, the Honour of Lancaster could 
be used by Stephen as a means of buying assistance or neutrality 
when his position was more than usually difficult. The full 
significance of Round’s contention that the earl of Chester, the 
extent of whose territorial possessions ‘ placed him “a cheval ” 
across England ’, was the magnate who, above all others, needed 
to be conciliated by such grants, is not always appreciated.! 

The occasions between 1139 and 1147 when the political and 
military situation might have involved the loss or alienation of 
the Honour of Lancaster by Stephen are, I think, four in number. 

Between February and November 1141, when Stephen was 
a prisoner in the hands of the empress, David and Ranulf may have 
seized the Honour. ‘This is a possibility which cannot be entirely 
ruled out, but the occasion does not seem the most likely one. 
On the one hand, David, who was with the empress till September, 
was chiefly concerned about establishing William Cumin in the 
see of Durham, and thus securing the practical extension of 
his frontier to the Tees. When he returned to the north the 
empress had sustained a severe defeat, and an attempt on his 
part to gain control of Lancaster might have reacted un- 
favourably upon the Durham project, besides arousing the hos- 
tility of the earl of Chester. The latter’s attention seems at this 
time to have been concentrated upon consolidating his position 
in Lincolnshire and linking it with Chester. 

Again, before Easter 1142, Stephen made a treaty with the 
earls of Chester and Lincoln at Stamford. Unfortunately, there 
is no detailed information about this important agreement, and 
it may be argued that the grant of ‘ Between Ribble and Mersey ’ 
(the only part of the Honour to which Ranulf explicitly lays 
claim before 1149) may have been part of the bargain. But 
in 1142 Stephen was not acting under pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances, and doubtless the confirmation of the position which 


1 Round, Stephen and the Earl of Chester, ante, x. 87. 

2 Peterborough Chronicle. Mr. Howlett (Chron. Steph. &c., Rolls Series, p. 117) 
and Miss Norgate (Angevin Kings, i. 336) independently assign this meeting to 1146, 
but I have no hesitation in accepting Round’s view that it occurred in 1142 (Round, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 157 seqq., and ante, x. 88-9). After his re-coronation at 
Canterbury Stephen set out for York—where he arrived about the beginning of April 
—to raise a force for an offensive against the empress. The successes of the earls of 
Chester and Lincoln had placed them in a commanding position across Stephen’s 
communications with his loyal northern province. Under the circumstances the only 
wise policy for him to pursue was one of conciliation, and hence his meeting and agree- 
ment with the earls at Stamford. 
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Ranulf had already won was sufficient for the occasion. There is 
no account of or clue to any negotiations with David at this time. 

The third possible occasion of the alienation or loss of the 
Honour occurs in 1144. In that year the anarchy reached its 
peak, and Stephen was faced by a number of serious rebellions. 
The outstanding events of 1143-4, as related by the accepted 
authorities, centre round the rebellion of Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
supported by Hugh Bigod. Geoffrey’s activities were only ter- 
minated by his death in August 1144, and Hugh was not sub- 
dued till the following year. Hostilities were continued after 
Geoffrey’s death by Stephen de Mandeville ; John le Marshal was 
engaged in banditry on a large scale, with Marlborough as his 
centre ; the sons of the earl of Gloucester were similarly exercising 
their undoubted talents in the south; William of Dover was 
raiding from Cricklade as far as Oxford and Malmesbury, which 
was being blockaded by the earl of Gloucester. Stephen’s atten- 
tion was thus fully occupied in ‘ Suthanglia’. In the north the 
presence of William Cumin kept Durham in turmoil. The earl 
of Chester, assisted by Gilbert de Gant, his nephew by marriage, 
took early advantage of the rapidly growing anarchy to extend 
his power in Lincolnshire by attacking William of Albemarle 
and other royalists who held fiefs within the area which it was his 
aim to control, and by raiding their Yorkshire lands.’ In ad- 
dition to this alarming situation in England, Normandy was 
being conquered piecemeal by Geoffrey of Anjou. Stephen’s 
fortunes had reached a desperate pass, and his only salvation 
lay in the complete lack of cohesion among his opponents, each 
of whom was fighting for his own hand. There is no doubt 
that Stephen regarded the earl of Chester as his most dangerous 
enemy, for not only did he rebel at a critical moment, but he 
cut Stephen’s communications with the north, and was harrying 
the Yorkshire barons, upon whose loyalty and assistance Stephen 
was, to a great extent, dependent. It is by no means unlikely 
that Stephen, after his abortive attack on Lincoln early in 1144,? 
bought Ranulf’s neutrality by granting him ‘inter Riblam et 
Mersam ’, in addition to confirming the position which he had 


1 Gesta Stephani (Rolls Series), p. 107 ; W. Newburgh (Rolls Series), p. 47. Gilbert 
de Gant had a personal feud with Henry de Lacy of Pontefract, see Stenton, English 
Feudalism, p. 244. 

2? The chronology of the year 1144 is difficult, and it is hard to fix the date of 
Stephen’s attack on Lincoln. It is probable, however, that Ranulf began his opera- 
tions as soon as he realized the result which Stephen’s seizure and release of Geoffrey 
de Mandeville was likely to have, and that Stephen, fully alive to the seriousness of 
the situation, moved on Lincoln early in 1144. This view is supported by the fact that 
Stephen’s attack on Lincoln is the first event chronicled by Henry of Huntingdon in 
1144 (Rolls Series, p. 277). Huntingdon puts Geoffrey de Mandeville’s seizure of 
Ramsey Abbey in 1143, as does John of Hexham, and Mr. Howlett conjectures that 
this is the dividing point between 1143 and 1144, 
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already won.! Some such arrangement would help to account 
for the silence of the chroniclers regarding Ranulf’s activities 
between 1144 and 1146, and would provide an additional motive 
for Stephen’s seizure of him in the latter year. 

The fourth possible occasion of the loss of the Honour of 
Lancaster occurs in 1146-7, when Ranulf was again in rebellion 
after his capture and release by Stephen. But the possibility 
of his having conquered the southern portion of the Honour at 
this time must, I think, be regarded as slight, for the balance of 
success was inclining in Stephen’s favour, and Ranulf must have 
found it difficult to maintain his position after the failure of his 
initial aggressive move on Lincoln after Christmas 1146. 

If, then, the third alternative be accepted as being, on the 
face of it, the most likely, the manner in which the king of Scots 
acquired his interest in the Honour may be explained by one of 
two assumptions. Either, alarmed by Ranulf’s acquisition of 
‘inter Riblam et Mersam’, he may have taken advantage of 
Stephen’s preoccupation in the south to push his frontier to the 
Ribble and beyond, or Stephen may have granted the northern 
portion of the Honour to him, or to his son Henry. The latter 
alternative is by no means improbable, and it is possible to suggest 
motives for such a grant in 1144, 

David's creature, William Cumin, had not yet been ejected from 
the bishopric of Durham, although his position there had become 
illegal when William of St. Barbe was consecrated as bishop on 
20 June 1143.2, Had Cumin’s attempt to secure Durham proved 
successful, Stephen’s position in Yorkshire might have been seri- 
ously threatened ; a client of Scotland would have remained in pos- 
session of the finest natural fortress in the north, and, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the Scottish frontier would have been extended to 
the river Tees. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Stephen conceived the idea of buying the withdrawal of William 
Cumin from Durham by granting the northern portion of the 
Honour of Lancaster, which had belonged to the pre-Conquest 
earldom of Northumberland, to David’s son Henry. Not only 
would such an arrangement secure a respite for the utterly de- 
vastated land of St. Cuthbert and restore the castle of Durham 
to English hands, but it would bring the king of Scots face to 
face on the Ribble with his bitter enemy, the earl of Chester, and 
help to distract the attention of both from more vital regions. 
Some support for such a view may be found in the course of events 

1 Round, strangely enough, says nothing of this obviously critical stage in Stephen’s 


relations with Ranulf, and passes from 1142 to a consideration of the events of 1146 
(ante, x. 87 ff.). 


*Cumin’s usurpation of the see of Durham is described by Raine in his preface 


to the Poem of Lawrence (Surtees Society). There are one or two minor chronological 
errors in his account. 
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in Durham. Earl Henry suddenly ceased to connive at William 
Cumin’s defiance of the bishop, and after Whitsuntide 1144, 
agreed to assist the latter to expel the usurper.!. Cumin arranged 
a truce with the earl, and subsequently, after an interview with 
David at Gateshead, abandoned his position in Durham in October 
1144. Itis very tempting to surmise that this sudden withdrawal 
from Durham was a result of the satisfaction of David’s ambitions 
with regard to the earldom of Northumberland, which it had 
always been his aim to secure in its fullest extent.? Finally, 
David’s possession of ‘inter Riblam et Mersam’ in 1147 would 
be explained by his conquest of it, or by a grant of it from Stephen 
at the time of the latter’s seizure of the earl of Chester in 1146. 


H. A. Cronne. 


Master Ivo of Chartres. 


Celebrem theologum vidimus Lumbardum, 
cum Ivone, Helyam Petrum, et Bernardum, 

quorum opobalsamum spirat os et nardum 

et professi plurimi sunt Abaielardum. 

(Metamorphosis Goliae Episcopi). 


In an article on The masters of the schools at Paris and Chartres 
in John of Salisbury’s time, Dr. R. L. Poole gives a few biograph- 
ical details about the second scholar of this list. 


Ivo, like Bernard and Theodoric, was a Breton. He is the Master Ivo 
of Chartres who in 1148 attended the council of Rheims as a witness for his 
teacher Gilbert of la Porrée. From charters assigned to the years 1155-9 
we learn that he was then dean of Chartres ; his obituary describes him 
as ‘ vir multa scientia et honestate preditus.’ * 


The statement that Ivo was a Breton comes from a slip in 
the article by Hauréau to which Dr. Poole refers. Hauréau 
showed that Wright, in editing the Metamorphosis, wrongly 
identified Ivo with a Breton prelate of the same name ;‘ later 
Hauréau himself speaks of ‘Ivo the Breton’.5 There is no 
evidence for [vo’s birthplace, except that his brother was a potter 


1 Symeon of Durham (Rolls Series), vol. i, continuation i. 157. 

2 David had a claim to the earldom in the right of his wife, who was a daughter of 
Waltheof and a granddaughter of Siward. 

3 Ante, xxxv (1920), 339; reprinted in R. L. Poole, Studies in Chronology and 
History (Oxford 1934), pp. 241, 243-4. The references are given here. 

* B. Hauréau, ‘Mémoire sur quelques maitres du XII siécle & loccasion d’une 
prose latine publiée par M. Th. Wright’, in Mémoires de ? Académie des Inscriptions, 
Xxviii (1876), 232. 

5* Mémoire sur quelques Chanceliers de l’Eglise de Chartres’, in Mémoires de 
V Académie des Inscriptions, xxxt. ii (1884), 91. 
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at Chartres.1. His connexion with Gilbert de la Porrée is confirmed 
by a miniature in MS. Valenciennes 197, which shows him sitting 
as a pupil at the feet of his master.2. To this may be added a 
marginal note in the Chronicle of Robert of Auxerre for the 
year 1152: 


Inter magistros Francie opinatissimi habeatur (sic) Petrus Lombardus 
Odo Suessionensis Ivo Carnotensis quondam Gisleberti discipulus.* 


Ivo seems to have been a well-known member of the school 
of Gilbert. So far, however, no works have been ascribed to him ; 
Hauréau believed that ‘he wrote nothing ’, though the title of 
master implies that he taught. On the other hand, according 
to a catalogue of Durham, written in 1200, a ‘ Psalterium glosatum 
secundum magistrum Ivonem ’ was given to the library by Prior 
Laurence (1149-53).5 Hauréau knew of no other ‘ Master Ivo ’ 
of the same date; so the entry evidently points to a work by Ivo 
of Chartres. A complete copy of this commentary exists in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale MS. Lat. 2480, and incomplete copies 
in MSS. Lat. 12002 and 14404. I give short descriptions of the 
three manuscripts, as there is only a very scanty account in 
the catalogues. 


(1) MS. Lat. 2480. Ezxpositio Ivonis Carnotensis. 


Century xii, late. Red, pale blue, and green initials. Frayed at the 
top and first folio damaged; 114 fos. Acquired by an agent of Colbert 
from the Jacobins of Clermont (Auvergne) in 1678.6 An exposition of 
the Canticles follows the commentary on the Psalter. 


fo. 1. Heading in a contemporary hand. 
Expositio Ivonis Carnotensis [lacuna in MS. ]. 


Inc. of prologue. [lacuna, Hic liber (?)] apud hebreos propter diversas 
causas tribus modis intitulatur. .. . 


fo. 1%. Inc. of commentary [first five lines missing] in consilio impiorum 
sicut adam recessit. . . . 


fo. 1147 expl. . . . et propitius erit terre id est populi sui, qui est terra 
id est regnum eius. Amen. 


1 Cartulaire de Notre Dame de Chartres, i. 238. Quoted by Clerval, Les Ecoles de 
Chartres au moyen dge (1895), p. 177. 

2 Cf. Clerval, loc. cit., and M. Grabmann, Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, 
ii (1911), 431. 

3 Ed. O. Holder Egger, in Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. xxvi (1882), 237. Odo of 
Soissons taught at Paris about 1164, and died in 1172. 

4 Mémoires de V Académie, &c., xxviii (1876), 233. 

5T. Rud, Codicum manuscriptorum ecclesiae cathedr. Dunelm. catalogus classicus, 
Durham (1825), p. 213. C. H. Turner, ‘ The earliest list of Durham MSS.’, in Journal 
of Theological Studies, xix (1918), 121. Quoted by H. Glunz, The Vulgate in England 
from Alcuin to Roger Bacon, Cambridge (1933), p. 231. He refers to it as ‘ the puzzling 
second item ’. 

® L. Delisle, Cabinet des Manuscrits, i, Paris (1868), p. 465. 
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(2) MS. Lat. 12002. Ivo super Psalterium. 


Century xii, second half. Red, dark blue, and gold initials. 116 fos. 
Given to St. Germain-des-Prés by the President de Machaut 1655.1 
On upper margin of fo. 17 in a modern hand. 


Secunda pars Commentarii in Psalmos Cuius Authorem Ivonem 
innuere videtur epigraphe operimento apposita. ‘Ivo Super Psalterium.’ 
Ex dono Illustris viri P. De Machaut in ampliori Consilio Praesidis an. 1655. 


fo. 1 Inc. Psalmus octogesimus sextus. Psalmus cantici filiis chore. Id 
est psalmus iste qui est psalmus cantici. . . .? 


fo. 116% expl. . . . regnum eius. Amen. 


(3) MS. Lat. 14404. Pars secunda Glo. psalterti Magistri Ivonis. 


Century xii, a large clear hand. Red, green, and gold initials. 143 fos. 
St. Victor’s. 


fo. 1°. Iste liber est sancti victoris parisiensis. Quicumque eum furatus 
fuerit aut celaverit, vel titulum istum deleverit Anathema sit. 


Pars secunda Glo. psalterii m. Ivonis. 


fo. 1¥. First part of the commentary on Ps. lxxv written in another hand, 
century xii, in light ink, and continued on the upper margin of fo. 2°. 


fo. 2 ine. propter nimium frigus. Hunc humiliat. .. 3 
fo. 142% expl. . . . regnumeius. Amen. 


Lauda scriptorem, meruit quilaudis honorem. Mi dilecte vale quoniam 
decus' imperiale. 


fo. 143°. In smaller writing, a few lines of doggerel. 


O liber gaude te dignum censeo laude, liber regalis sententia pon- 
tificalis. In quo lex tota, spes omnis, et omnia vota. Summi rectoris 
tibi presens omnibus horis. In te precellit virtus, clademque repellit. 
polis prelucida lumine solis. Solis iustitie. tibi dantis dona sophie. per 
te laudatur. perfice versum. 


(4) Ivo’s commentary is also found in extracts. 


The MS. Royal 3 B. XI (late 12th or early 13th century) is an anonymous 
commentary on the Psalms,‘ with a preface in which the author says that 
he has used St. Augustine, 


et nobilium glosulas magistrorum Yvonis et anselmi monogoldi atque 
serlonis (fo. 1Y). 


Anselm is probably Anselm of Laon (0b. 1117) ; Monogold must be Manegold 
of Lautenbach (0b. soon after 1103);° Serlo is unidentified.6 As the 


1L. Delisle, Cabinet des Manuscrits, ii. 45. 

? Corresponding to MS. Lat. 2480, fo. 65". 3 Ibid. fo. 54”. 

* Warner and Gilson, Catalogue of Western MSS. in the Royal and King’s Collections, 
i (London, 1721), 73. 

5 Cf. D. G. Morin, ‘ Le Pseudo-Béde sur les psaumes et l’opus super psalterium de 
Maitre Manegold de Lautenbach ’, in Revue Bénédictine, xxviii (1911), 331-40. I have 
collated this MS. with the Pseudo-Bede (in Migne, Patrologia Latina, xciii) and find 
a good deal of resemblance. 

® On the Serlos ef. A. M. Cooke, in Dict. Nat. Biog. li. 2545. None of them is known 
to have commented on the Psalter. 
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authorities are not noted in the margin, and the commentary itself is much 
briefer than Ivo’s, it would be very difficult to find the actual passages 
where Ivo was used. I have found traces of resemblance, however,! and 
the work itself is divided into ‘ libri’, according to the arrangement of Ivo’s 
commentary ; this division is unusual enough to be significant.” 


The Colbertine MS. (Lat. 2480) was known to Fabricius, who 
ascribes it to the more famous Ivo, bishop of Chartres ;* the old 
royal catalogue does so too. There is no contemporary authority 
for this ascription, and in any case the commentary may be 
assigned to about the middle of the twelfth century from its con- 
tents. It cannot be later, because its author does not quote 
from the handy compilations that came into general use during 
the second half of the century. He quotes neither the Glosa 
Ordinaria, nor the Maior Glosatura of Peter Lombard, nor even 
the Media Glosatura of his master Gilbert de la Porrée. He does 
not use the literary forms of ‘ questio’ and ‘ distinctio ’, which 
arose in commentaries during the century, and his exposition 
moves at a leisurely pace, in contrast to the brisker technique 
of Peter the Chanter or Stephen Langton. On the other hand, 
Ivo has certain traits which would be exceptional in a commentator 
earlier than the second quarter of the century. His interpretation 
sometimes refers pointedly to ‘ prelati’, to ‘ monachi et regulares 
canonici’;* he ‘moralizes’ current beliefs about the eagle 
and the pelican ; * in one case he gives a French word for a Latin : 


. id est stultus quod vulgo dicitur mois.’ 


Though Ivo tells us nothing about himself directly, a few 
indications of his tastes and opinions can be gathered. The 
Abailardian tendencies hinted at in the Metamorphosis Goliae 
find no confirmation in this commentary. He is fond of Boethius, 
yet he shows no trace of the classical learning associated with 
Chartres. Personally, however, he seems to have something of 
the moderation of John of Salisbury. His references to ‘ religiosi ’ 
and ‘ prelati’ are humorously objective and non-committal. To 


1MS. Royal 3 B. XI, fos. 178, 179", and MS. Lat. 2480, fo. 82v. 

? The division in both cases is incomplete. In MS. Royal 3 B. XI we have lib. I, 
Ps. i—xl.; lib. II, Ps. xli—lxxi.; lib. III, Ps. lxxii-?; lib. IV, Ps. ?-cv.; lib. V, 
Ps. cvi.-?. This arrangement is used in all three Paris MSS. except that lib. IV and 
V are marked V and VI. 

3 Bibliotheca Latina, iii (Florence, 1856), 485. 

* Catalogus Cod. MSS. Bibl. Reg. iii (Paris, 1744), 288. 

5 MS. Lat. 2480, fo. 37¥. * Fo. 33°. 

7 Fo. 6%. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de TAncienne Langue Frangaise, v. 363, gives 
‘mois’; ‘nigaud, niais’, from Benoit, Chronique des Ducs de Normandie, a work of 
the mid-twelfth century. There is another interesting word on fo. 81¥ ‘. . . sicut 
quando pater nutrit filium suum ad hoc ut faciat eum militem et predatorem, et rusticus 
filium suum, ut constituat [eum] clientem et haspellum ...’ Ducange, Glossarium 
Med. et Inf. Lat. iv (Niort, 1885), 172, gives ‘ haspalici’, meaning housebreakers. 
The derivation is conjectured to be from ‘ haspe’, the hasp of a door. On ‘ haspe’ 
cf. New English Dictionary, v (Oxford, 1901). 
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illustrate this characteristic, and to give an idea of his unpre- 
tentious style, I quote extracts from his comment on Ps. evi, v. 26 : 
‘ Ascendunt usque ad celos et descundunt usque ad abyssos : anima 
eorum in malis tabescebat’. Ivo thinks of the conscientious prelate, 
who is unduly elated or dejected by the conduct of his flock. 


. nimis prelati presumant de bonitate vel desperant de peccatis 
subditorum. . . . Non dictum est hoc de omnibus prelatis sed de sanctis- 
simis viris, qui pro caritate presunt pon pro terrenis divitiis, qui cum 
apostolo possunt dicere : Quis infirmatur et ego non infirmor? Et cum 
vident eos in vitia cadere descendunt usque ad abyssos id est ita desperant 
de salute eorum acsi essent ita profundissimi in vitiis quod nunquam 
resipiscere possent. Anima eorum tabescebat id est deficiebat in malis 
id est propter mala opera subditorum.! 


The taking of excerpts is a good test for the standing of a 
medieval writer ; it is probable, therefore, that Ivo on the Psalter 
had a fair degree of popularity in the ’fifties and ’sixties of the 
twelfth century ; after this his work would be ousted by the 
Gloss. Unfortunately, owing to the defective state of MS. Lat. 
2480, we have no proper incipits ; so anonymous copies may be 
rather difficult to identify.? 

We do not know of any other work by Ivo, but reminiscences 
of his teaching sometimes appear in writings of the later twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries. He is twice mentioned by Peter 
the Chanter (0b. 1197): in a chapter on legal abuses in the 
Verbum Abbreviatum, that storehouse of anecdote, the Chanter 
says approvingly: ‘ Ex indignatione magister Ivo Carnotensis 
librum decretorum ad pedes suos projecit, quasi vilem et 
inutilem ’. Again, in his unprinted Summa, the Chanter refers to 
Master Ivo of Chartres as one of those who held a certain opinion 
concerning martyrdom : a man who dies a martyr’s death perforce 
ends his life in a state of perfect charity, even though he may not 
have attained to it before : 


Quidam procedunt ulterius et dicunt quod semper in huius operibus 
maior caritas invenitur. Unde dicunt neminem martyrium sustinere 
etiam si inceperit in caritate inperfecta, quin vitam finiat in caritate 
perfecta . . . hec sentiebat magister yvo carnotensis.4 


1 Fo. 82%. Ivo has found the germ of this idea in earlier commentators, but works 
it out himself. 

2 MS. Lambeth 540 is a twelfth-century psalter, with interlinear and a few marginal 
glosses, from Lanthony. It has a twelfth-century label, off the binding, pasted on to 
the fly-leaf, with the title ‘ Psalterium Ivonis’. Cf. M. R. James and C. Jenkins, 
A descriptive catalogue of the MSS. in the library of Lambeth Palace, v (Cambridge, 
1932), 742. But these glosses have nothing in common with the commentary of Ivo. 
Perhaps the title refers to the donor rather than the writer. Mr. R. Hunt drew my 
attention to this MS. and made other suggestions in this article. 

® Migne, Patrologia Latina, cev, col. 164; cf. Clerval, op. cit. 

“MS. Harley 3596, fo. 101". This reference and the two which follow were con- 
tributed by Miss Eleanor Rathbone from her thesis on ‘ Learning in English 
Cathedral Chapters in the Twelfth Century ’. 
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Praepositinus, chancellor of Paris (1206-10), also mentions Ivo 
in his Summa, in support of his own view : 


Quidam enim, ut dictum est, pene infinitas in Deo constituunt 
proprietates, ut magister Gilbertus, quidam VI ut magister Gandoltus, 
quidam V ut magister Petrus Lombardus, quidam III ut magister Robertus, 
quidam nullam, in qua sententia dicitur fuisse magister Yvo Carnotensis. 
Et huic opinioni consentimus.* 


Lastly, we find his name in a marginal note in MS. Lambeth 
142, i. fo. 110¥. The note refers to a short treatise, Opinio pari- 
siensium de homine assumpto, written on the second column of 
fo. 110% and on fo. 111", which has been inserted in the middle of 
an abbreviation of the Summa of Peter of Poitiers ; the margins 
of fos. 110% and 111" are covered with notes in hands of the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century ;? one of them reads : 


Nota M. R. Mel. dicebat christus incepit esse hic homo et hee persona 
esse (in)cepit, quia secundum illum est duo. Magister (I)vo Carnotensis. 
Divisim conce(de)bat, fuisse hic ab eterno, non homo. (N)os dicimus . . 4 


The same hand has written on the lower margin of the page : 


M. p. de Curb. non concedit quod christus sit homo assumptus nec 
recipit huius locutiones homo assumptus est aliquid, quia hoc nomen homo 
supponit personam. 


Peter of Corbeil was made bishop of Cambrai in 1177; so we may 
perhaps take this year as a terminus ad quem for the notes. Peter 
is significantly quoted in the present tense, while Robert of 
Melun, who died as bishop of Hereford in 1167, and Ivo of 
Chartres, are quoted in the past. The Chanter, too, says 
‘sentiebat ’ of Ivo ; Praepositinus uses the more remote expres- 
sion: ‘in qua sententia dicitur fuisse.’ 

The evidence all points to the conclusion that Ivo’s teaching 
period corresponded roughly with that of Robert of Melun and 
Peter Lombard. We hear of a Master Ivo in a letter, recently 
edited by Dom Morin, from a student of theology at Paris, who 
calls himself E, to his master P; the letter concludes: ‘ Salutat 
vos magister Robertus, praepositus scolae magistri Ivonis. 
Valete’. But from internal evidence, the letter can be dated 
‘towards the end of the twelfth century’. An ‘Ivo magister 


1 Toulouse, Cod. Lat. 159, fo. 159%, quoted by A. Landgraf, ‘Some unknown 
writings of the early scholastic period ’, in The New Scholasticism, iv (1930), 14, n. 30. 
The identity of the masters referred to by Praepositinus was discussed by G. Lacombe, 
La Vie et les Oeuvres de Prévostin, Le Saulchoir, Kain (1927). The Magister Robertus 
quoted here is Robertus de Monte, cf. p. 182, n. 3. 

2 Cf. M. R. James and C. Jenkins, op. cit. p. 225. Vol. i of MS. 142 perhaps comes 
from Lanthony. 

’ The letters in brackets have been cut off by the binder. 

‘ G. Morin, ‘ Lettre inédite d’un étudiant en théologie de l'Université de Paris vers 
la fin du xii® siécle’, in Récherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale, vi (1934), 
412-16. 
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scolarum ’ also witnesses a charter of William (de Passavant), 
bishop of Le Mans, printed by Round from a chartulary of the 
priory of St. Stephen Plessis Grimould in the diocese of Bayeux, 
which can be dated 1154-87.1. The fellow-witness of Ivo is 
‘ Esgaretus capellanus episcopi Baiocensis ’ ; so it seems probable 
that he was master of a local school, perhaps at Bayeux. We 
cannot identify the Ivo of this charter with the Ivo of the student’s 
letter, because it is natural to suppose that the student would be 
referring to a school at Paris. In any case, both Ivos must be 
distinguished from Ivo of Chartres. Beryt SMALLEY. 






The Friars v. The University of Cambridge 


THE quarrel between the friars and the University of Cambridge 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century is less important 
than the almost contemporary quarrel between the friars and the 
University of Oxford ? and has attracted less attention. Thomas 
Fuller gives a short but fair summary of it :* Mullinger makes 
no mention of it. Yet it is not without interest if only because 
through it have been preserved the three earliest statutes of the 
university which have survived. They are printed in a later 
form in Documents relating to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, 1852. 

The record of the controversy is preserved in the Hare MSS. 
in the University Registry. Hare copied it from the lost register 
of Thomas Markaunt, who was proctor in 1417. The docu- 
ment which Markaunt entered in his register is a notarial instru- 
ment drawn up by Bartholomew Guillim (or Guilelmi?) de 
Aquamundula, public notary, at Bordeaux soon after 20 June 
1306, incorporating a notarial instrument drawn up by Ricardus 
Martini de Westberi, clerk and public notary, dated at Bordeaux 
14 June 1306, which in its turn recites two procuratorial mandates 
of the Friars Preachers and Friars Minor of Cambridge drawn 
up by Gerardus Rogeri de Sudbir’, public notary, at Cambridge, 
27 April 1306. 


1J. H. Round, Calendar of Documents Preserved in France, i, London (1899), 
194, no. 558. 


2*The Friars Preachers v. the University’, by H. Rashdall, Oxf. Hist. Soc. Col- 
lectanea, ii. 193-273. 

3 Hist. of the University of Cambridge, ed. J. Nichols, 1840, p. 54. : 

‘I wish to record my thanks to Mr. E. Harrison, Registrary of the University, 


for giving me free access to the Hare MSS. in the Registry and permission to make 
use of this document. 
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The quarrel began on 15 November 1303 owing to certain 
new statutes and amendments to existing statutes or customs 
made by Stephen de Haselingfeld, chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. What happened on 15 November is not quite 
clear, but apparently it was the definite refusal of the regent 
masters of the Friars Preachers and Minor, Nicholas de Dale 
and Adam de Hoden, to swear to the statutes, though these were 
accepted not only by the secular but by the other regular masters. 
There followed appeals to Rome by the friars, excommunications 
fulminated by the chancellor, and the expulsion of the regent 
masters of the friars. 

The statutes which the friars objected to were : 


(1) That in matters touching the common utility of the 
University only that should be held as statute which is ordained 
by the greater and saner part of the regent and non-regent 
masters, the carrying out of the statutes and dispensations from 
them being reserved to regent masters. 

(2) Three times in the year, on the first Sunday in Advent, 
Septuagesima Sunday, and Ash Wednesday, sermons shall be 
preached at St. Mary’s by the chancellor or by regent masters 
as arranged by the chancellor. 

(3) Every B.D. before incepting shall preach publicly in 
St. Mary’s on a day assigned by the chancellor and shall not be 
bound to preach elsewhere. 


These statutes prove that the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, were working together: no. 2 embodies a custom already 
in force at Oxford, and statutes closely corresponding to nos. 1 
and 3 were adopted this same year, 1303, at Oxford.? In one 
respect the Oxford statute defining the legislative authority differs 
from the Cambridge statute: at Oxford it was decreed ‘ quod 
quicquid Magistri actu regentes in duabus facultatibus cum 
maiori parte non regentium indicauerint statuendum pro statuto 
perpetuo habeatur’.* It would seem that the organization of 
faculties was less developed at Cambridge. But the effect of 
the statute at both universities was the same, namely, to place 
the legislative power in the hands of the Masters of Arts. 

Proceedings at the Roman Curia were delayed by the death 
of Benedict XI (7 July 1304), the interregnum which lasted till 
5 June 1305, and the migrations of the Curia first to Lyons and 
then to Bordeaux. Meanwhile a more conciliatory spirit arose, 
and when at length on 27 April 1306 the friars appointed proctors 
with full powers to prosecute the appeal before Clement V or 


1 Little and Pelster, Ozford Theology and Theologians (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1934), pp. 
177, 180. 


? Oxf. Hist. Soc. Collectanea, ii. 225, 226. 3 Ibid. 226. 
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any judges of the papal court, the proctors were also authorized 
to drop the appeal and come to an agreement. The university 
also sent to Bordeaux as their representatives Stephen de Segrave, 
now chancellor, and Thomas de Kynyngham, who were so eager 
for peace that they accepted Thomas de Jorz, O.P., cardinal 
priest of St. Sabina, as arbitrator. There was some delay, as 
the friars doubted whether the representatives of the university 
had full powers to treat: a sufficient mandate was sent for, 
but this, though dated at Cambridge 27 May 1306, did not reach 
Segrave till19 June. However, Segrave and Kynyngham pledged 
their own property in a bond of 100 marks, and this was accepted 
by the cardinal and the friars on 14 June 1306 as security that the 
university would accept the decisions. 

The final agreement was come to in the house of the Friars 
Minor at Bordeaux on 17 June 1306, and sealed with the seals 
of six cardinals, two of whom were Franciscans, and two 
Dominicans. 

The agreement or award was substantially in favour of the 
friars, but it was cleverly designed to save the face of the univer- 
sity. The three statutes were allowed to stand, but explanations 
or riders were added by which the rights and privileges of the 
friars were maintained. The university also agreed to redress 
the immediate grievances of the friars arising out of the con- 
troversy. All excommunications were to be publicly revoked. 
The exiled regent masters were to be allowed to return and resume 
their lectures if they so wished. As a special privilege it was 
agreed that the next three friar-bachelors of both orders when 
presented by their masters for the D.D. degree should be licensed 
by the chancellor without the usual deposition of other masters 
of the faculty as to their qualifications. On the other side the 
friars consented to recognize the legality of all acts of the university 
during the controversy. 

It is significant of the attitude of the university that on 
Segrave’s retirement Haselingfeld was re-elected chancellor. 
Simon of Walpole, who was closely associated with Haselingfeld 
at Cambridge in 1303,) and his colleague Richard of Aston,’ 
also became chancellors. 

The regent masters of the friars at the beginning of the quarrel 
were Nicholas de Dale, O.P., and Adam de Hoden, O.F.M. Adam 
de Hoveden or Howden was 29th master of the Friars Minor 
at Cambridge and had already incepted at Oxford (in 1300) ; 
he was one of a series of Oxford masters, many of them distin- 

1 Cal. Pat. Edw. I (1303), p. 139: Simon was clerk of John de Hastings, seneschal 
of Aquitaine ({ 1313), and held various preferments in dioceses of Norwich and Wor- 
cester: see Cal. Pap. Letters, ii. 79, 171; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. II (1316), p. 458. 


2 On his preferments see Cal. Pap. Letters, ii. 116,211; Reg. of 8S. Gravesend, bishop 
of London (Cant. and York Soe. vol. vii), pp. 206, 2256, 273. 
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guished people, whom the Franciscans sent on to Cambridge.' 
Nicholas de Dale had also been at Oxford, and preached there 
as B.D. in 1292 and 1293. Perhaps the Dominicans were also 
pursuing the same policy as the Franciscans, i.e. strengthening 
the Faculty of Theology at Cambridge by sending on their Oxford 
graduates, but very little is known of the succession of Dominican 
masters at either university. The next three Franciscan masters 
at Cambridge were 30th Ric. de Trillek, 3lst Ric. de Coniton, 
or Conington (who was already master of Oxford), 32nd Simon de 
Saxlinham. Conington was the last Oxford Franciscan master 
to be sent to Cambridge. A. G. LITTLE. 


Cambridge University Registry, Hare MSS. : volume entitled Prima Pars : 
Liber privilegiorum et libertatum Universitatis Cantebrig., fols. 25*-31". 


Instrumentum de concordia facta inter Universitatem et conventus fratrum fo. 25" 
predicatorum et Minorum Cantebr. 


In nomine domini, Amen. Quia occasione quorundam statutorum 
que inferius subscribuntur, ad quorum renovaciones necnon et ediciones 
aliorum magister Stephanus de Haselingfeld Cancellarius Universitatis 
seu studii Cantebrig’ provincie Anglicane Elien’ diocesis et rectores ? 
eiusdem loci una cum magistris regentibus et non regentibus et aliis 
personis eisdem adherentibus diversarum conditionum multipliciter pro- 
cesserunt : Insuper et propter immutaciones quarundam consuetudinum, 
que ibidem diuturnis temporibus fuerant observate, inter dictos Cancellar- 
ium, Rectores, et magistros ex una parte, et fratres predicatores et minores 
conventuum Cantebrigie eiusdem diocesis ex altera, varie lites et questiones 
a magnis et longis introactis temporibus, videlicet, ab anno domini Millesimo 
tricentesimo tercio xvii kl. Decembris fuerunt suscitate, et per eosdem 
fratres predicatores et minores ad sedem apostolicam sacrosanctam quam 
plurime appellaciones per ipsos fratres et magistros eosdem tunc ibidem 
actualiter regentes, ex causis variis interiecte, prout in quibusdam publicis 
instrumentis super hoc confectis seriosius continetur, huiusmodi alter- 
caciones lites et discordie per viam pacis et amicabilis composicionis con- 
corditer sunt decise in modum qui sequitur et in formam. 

Anno etenim domini Millesimo tricentesimo sexto, indictione quarta fo. 25° 
die xiiij*®© mensis Junii pontificatus domini Clementis pape V‘! anno primo 
apud Burdegal’ ad presentiam venerabilis patris et domini fratris Thome 
miseracione divina titt’ sancte Sabine presbiteri Cardinalis, presentibus 
religiosis viris fratribus predicatoribus Johanne de Westerfeld * et Petro 
de Ruda procuratoribus fratrum predicatorum conventus Cantebrig’, 


1 See ‘ The friars and the foundation of the Faculty of Theology in the University 
of Cambridge’ in Mélanges Mandonnet (Paris, 1930), ii. 389-401; Little and Pelster, 
Ozford Theology and Theologians (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1934), pp. 185, 266. 

2 Rectores mean proctors. 


3 See Little and Pelster, Oxford Theology and Theologians, p. 190. 
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et fratribus minoribus Ricardo de Insula’ et Johanne de Gypeswico 
procuratoribus conventus fratrum minorum eiusdem loci, quorum pro- 
curatoria inferius seriatim continentur, accesserant venerabiles viri et 
discreti magistri Stephanus de Segrave doctor iuris canonici, Cancellarius 
fo. 25v universitatis seu/studii Cantebrig’ memorate, et Thomas de Kyningham, 
pacem et amicabilem compositionem predicto domino Cardinali et dictis 
fratribus procuratoribus antedictis familiariter offerentes pro retractacione 
et reformacione omnium gravaminum que fratribus conventuum Cantebrig’ 
illata fuerunt per personas quascunque universitatis antedicte occasione 
huiusmodi discordie suscitate. Verum cum de ipsorum magistrorum 
Stephani et Thome potestate et mandato ad huiusmodi pacem et ami- 
cabilem composicionem faciendam specialiter tam per prefatum dominum 
Cardinalem quam per eosdem fratres procuratores predictos fuerit hesi- 
tatum et petitum, ut in talibus tractatibus fieri consuevit, qui de mandato 
huiusmodi vel plenaria potestate plene docere non poterint (sic), ut 
dixerunt : Nolentes tamen predicti magistri Stephanus et Thomas propter 
defectum mandati predicti tractatum amicabilem aliqualem impediri pro 
bono pacis et concordie continencie infrascripte exponebant caucionem. 
IndeinomineAmen. Anno a nativitate eiusdem Millesimo Trecentesimo 
sexto Indictione iiij*® die vero mensis Junii xiiij® pontif. sanctissimi patris 
et domini domini Clementis divina providentia pape V“ Anno primo apud 
Burdegal’ in Castro, In presentia ven. patris et domini domini fratris Thome 
dei gratia titt’ 8. Sabine presbiteri Cardinalis et mei Notarii publici infra- 
scripti ac testium subscriptorum ad hoc specialiter vocatorum et rogatorum 
acta sunt hec que inferius subscribuntur. Cum etenim a magnis retroactis 
temporibus inter Cancellarium universitatis seu studii Cantebrig’ et eius- 
dem loci rectores magistros regentes et non regentes tam seculares ? quam 
religiosos diversarum conditionum ex una parte et religiosos viros fratres 
predicatores et minores ibidem commorantes ex alia, graves lites et ques- 
tiones propter ediciones quorundam statutorum, immutaciones consuetu- 
dinum, et propter alia gravamina fuissent suscitate, occasione quarum ad 
sedem apostolicam fuerat, ut dicebatur, pluries appellatum: Anno die 
mense et loco suprascriptis Comparuerunt discreti viri magistri Stephanus 
de Segrave, doctor iuris canonici, tunc temporis ut dicebatur Cancellarius 
loci memorati, rector ecclesie de Ayleston Lincolniensis diocesis, et Thomas 
de Kynyngham, rector ecclesie de Swanton Norwicensis diocesis, qui tan- 
quam zelatores pacis et amicabiles compositores nomine universitatis seu 
studii prelibati et ceterorum omnium ibidem commorantium fratribus pre- 
dicatoribus Johanni de Westerfelde et Petro de Ruta procuratoribus fratrum 
predicatorum et fratribus minoribus Ricardo de Insula et Johanni de 
Gypiswico procuratoribus conventus fratrum minorum pacem et ami- 
fo. 26" cabilem composicionem obtulerunt.. Verum/quia nec de mandato sufficienti 
nec etiam plenitudine potestatis sibi facte Cantebr’ per magistros docere 
poterant, prout in talibus tractatibus requiritur, ut dicebant, cum tamen 


1 Richard de Insula was born c. 1270, studied law at Orleans and Oxford, was 
cured of warts by St. Thomas de Cantelupe, 1292, became D.C.L., entered the Order 
late and became priest, was one of the witnesses in the process of canonization of 
St. Thomas de Cantelupe in 1307: Acta Sanctorum, Octob. Tom. i. 523-4, 533, 590. In 
1313 he occurs as custodian of the Friars Minor, Newcastle; Reg. Palat. Dunelm. (R.S.), 
I. p. 385. His legal knowledge was no doubt useful. 

* MS. scolares. 
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predicti fratres predicatores et minores ad transigendum et amicabiliter 
componendum sufficientem potestatem haberent per omnia prout per 
varia instrumenta publica parati fuerant edocere: Nolentes nihilominus 
predicti magistri Stephanus et Thomas proyjter hoc huiusmodi tractatum 
amicabilem aliqualiter impediri predictis fratribus predicatoribus et 
minoribus procuratoribus antedictis nomine dominorum suorum omnium 
etiam et singulorum ordinis utriusque et mihi notario publico solempniter 
et legitime stipulanti vice et nomine omnium fratrum unius ordinis et 
alterius et specialiter conventuum predictorum, promiserunt bona fide 
quod universitas antedicta et eiusdem loci Cancellarius et magistri omnes 
et singuli tam religiosi quam seculares, cuiuscunque ordinis seu condicionis 
existant, pacem et concordiam mediante ven. patre et domino Cardinali 
memorato iucundam ratificabunt, approbabunt, emologabunt et fideliter 
et firmiter confirmabunt, sublato omni impedimento et contradiccione 
persone cuiuscumque, citra cessacionem magistrorum ibidem regentium, 
vel ad ultimum citra festum beati Martini in yeme. Si vero pacem 
infrascriptam per aliquem vel aliquos contingat impediri, quod absit, 
eadem stipulacione et promissione solemni dictis fratribus procuratoribus 
et mihi notario centum marcas sterlingorum promittunt magistri Stephanus 
et Thomas dominis Cardinalibus utriusque ordinis vel dictis conventibus 
seu aliis quibus fratres dictorum conventuum duxerint assignand’ fideliter 
persolvendas, pro cuius pecunie solucione facienda, cum requisiti fuerint, 
omni mora postposita dicti magistri obligant omnia bona sua mobilia et 
immobilia ubicumque inventa fuerint districcioni et cohercioni uniuscuius- 
que iudicis ecclesiastici vel secularis ordinarii vel etiam delegati, quem 
dicti cardinales vel fratres dictorum conventuum vel etiam procuratores 
eorundem duxerint eligendum. Renunciant insuper exceptioni doli et 
omnibus iuris remediis que obviare vel obici poterunt in hoc parte, consen- 
ciunt etiam dicti magistri Stephanus et Thomas nomine suo et omnium 
magistrorum Cantebrig’ quod si huiusmodi pax vel concordia impediatur 
per quemcunque omnia in eodem statu quo prius remaneant salva et 
integra quoad prosecuciones dictarum appellacionum et causas earundem 
sine preiudicio fratrum predicatorum et minorum sicut fuerunt antequam 
huiusmodi tractatus amicabilis fuerat inchoatus. Nolunt etiam/predicti fo. 26v 
magistri Stephanus et Thomas quod propter istam caucionem sicut premit- 
titur interpositam, quod caucio centum marcarum nuper, ut dicunt, Parisius 
exposita per magistros Ricardum de Aston doctorem iuris canonici Lin- 
colniensis diocesis et Simonem de Walepole baccalaurium in theologia 
Norwicensis diocesis aliqualiter infirmatur, novetur vel etiam immutetur, 
sed quod per illos cautum exhibitum ! et promissum per istos, quantum in 
eis est, et cautionem ab ipsis appositam solidius confirmetur. Promittunt 
insuper dicti fratres Johannes et Petrus predicatores et fratres Ricardus 
et Johannes minores procuratores dictorum conventuum, quorum nomina 
superius sunt expressa, quod quandocunque citra festum beati Martini 
superius annotatum predicti magistri Stephanus et Thomas de pleno 
et sufficientimandato, per quod huiusmodi pacem et composicionem plenarie 
valeant confirmare, docere poterunt et sufficienter exhibere, quod istud 
instrumentum obligatorium et caucio eisdem magistris vel eorum procura- 
toribus restituetur absque mora, et ex nunc consentiunt quod ex nunc 


1 MS. extitit. 
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sicut ex tunc, cum prescripta plenarie fuerint adimpleta, huiusmodi caucio 
et promissio pro nulla habeatur quoad omnes. Super quibus omnibus et 
singulis articulis prenotatis tam magistri prelibati Stephanus et Thomas 
quam etiam fratres predicatores et minores, procuratores antedicti dictorum 
conventuum Cantebrig’, se promiserunt hinc inde dictam universitatem et 
dominos suos et superiores prelatos et alios omnia bona fide et fideliter adim- 
plere. In Quorum omnium et singulorum testimonium premissorum sepe 
fati magistri Stephanus de Segrave Cancellarius Cantebrig’ et Thomas de 
Kynyngham sigilla sua presentibus apponebant. Et ad maiorem totius 
huiusmodi rei evidentiam sigillum reverendi patris et domini domini fratris 
Thome titt’ sancte Sabine presbiteri Cardinalis presentibus apponi insimul 
procurarunt. Acta fuerunt hee premissa omnia et singula apud Burdegal’ 
anno indictione die mense et loco prenotatis, presentibus magistris Adam 
de Teukesbir’ et Nicholas de Stotton?! clericis ac Johanne de Sucton ! 
et Johanne de Baggeworth testibus ad premissa vocatis specialiter et 
rogatis. Et Ego Ricardus Martini de Westberi? clericus Sarisburiensis 
diocesis publicus papali et imperiali auctoritate notarius ad omnia et singula 
premissa una cum testibus memoratis vocatus presens interfui et ea sicut 
scriptum est fieri vidi et audivi ipsaque manu propria scripsi et in publicam 
formam redegi/ac meo signo consueto et nomine in testimonium premis- 
sorum signavi rogatus. Qua caucione exposita et admissa a procuratoribus 
antedictis, tunc eorum mandata et procuratoria in medio exhibuerunt 
sub hac forma. 

[Here follow (fos. 27-29") the mandates of the Friars Preachers and 
Minor in identical terms appointing proxies at the Roman Curia with 
full powers ‘ad prosequendum . . . appellaciones . . . et etiam si expedire 
videatur omisso appellacionis articulo in principali negotio procedere con- 
senciend’’. The proxies of the Friars Preachers were Friars John de 
Westerfeld * and Peter de Ruta (or Ruda), O.P.; those of the Friars Minor 
Friars J. de la More,* R. de Insula,® and J. de Gypeswico, O.F.M., and 
Masters Reginald de Seria, Henry de Luceby,* and Adam de Kirkby. 
Both documents were dated ‘in capitulo nostro Cantebrig ’ 27 April 1306, 
and in addition to the seals of the convents bore the seal of the bishop of 
Ely appended at Downham, and of the seal of the archdeacon of Ely appended 
at Cambridge, on 28 April. Both documents were authenticated by 


1 Nicholas of Stockton and John of Sutton were evidently clerks of Cardinal Jorz 
who promoted their interests in England: see Cal. Pap. Lett. ii. 29, 45, 145, 146, 305 ; 
Le Neve, Fasti, ii. 121, 222. 

* Richard Martin of Westbury was ‘ familiaris’ of Richard of Newport, bishop of 
London, and held various preferments in that diocese, the latest mentioned being 
granted in 1336; see Registrum Baldock, Segrave, Newport et Gravesend, Cant. and 
York Soc. vol. vii. 1911, pp. 197, 228, 290, 304, 309; Cal. Pap. Lett. ii. 184; Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, Edw. II (1324), p. 43. 

* He preached three sermons (probably as B.D.) at Oxford in 1292 and 1293: Little 
and Pelster, Oxford Theology, p. 190. 

* John de la More was a friar of importance in the Franciscan friary of London 
in 1324; Publ. Rec. Off. E. 101/379/19, fo. 11%. One of the same name occurs as 
prior of the Dominican convent of London in 1322: Brit. Mus. MS. Stowe 553, fo. 23°. 

5 See p. 690 n.! above. 

* Can this be the Henry de Luceby whom Bishop Anthony Bek tried to force on 
the monks of Durham by violent measures as prior c. 1300? See Cal, Pap. Lett, 
i. 589, 597; cf. ii. 34, 91, 174, 201. 
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Gerard Rogeri de Sudbury,! public and imperial notary, on 27 April, 
his ‘signum’ being witnessed at the Friars Preachers by Ralph de 
Fretenham and John de Cotenham, and at the Friars Minor by John de 
Ringsted and Alexander de Dainton.] 

Premissis quibusdam protestacionibus hinc inde de non recedendo fo, 29" 
ab appellacionibus et iuribus utrique parti competentibus si presens trac- 
tatus seu amicabilis compositio infuturum non sortiatur effectum, ad 
tractatum amicabiliter processum fuerat ut inferius continetur. 

In primis etenim, quia in ipsorum statutorum edicionibus que recitantur 
inferius sigillatim, super quibus questio principaliter vertebatur, per 
magistrum Stephanum de Haselingfelde Cancellarium tunc Cantebrigie 
fuerant multe sententie et excommunicaciones fulminate, tam speciales 
quam generales, per ecclesias atque scolas, amicabiliter est conventum 
quod publice retractentur in eisdem locis omnibus et singulis in quibus 
fuerant promulgate per illos per quos solebant sententie promulgari. 

Super quibus sententiarum retractacionibus, cum sic fuerat concordatum, 
recitatum fuerat statutum ? quod erat principale tenoris infrascripti. 

Auctoritate totius universitatis tam magistrorum regentium quam 
non regentium statutum extitit, quod in statuendis rebus et negotiis 
que uti/litatem communem universitatis eiusdem tangere dinoscuntur id fo. 29v 
tantum pro statuto habeatur, quod de consensu maioris et sanioris partis 
dictorum regentium, et consensu maioris partis et sanioris non regentium 
fuerit ordinatum et statutum per decretum, Salvo regentibus exercicio 
statutorum editorum cum dispensacione eorundem. 

Quantum ad istud statutum concordatum est, quod istud statutum 
generale non extendatur ad aliquid vel aliqua per quod vel per que ipsis 
fratribus vel eorum iuribus, privilegiis, vel exempcionibus, de quibus in 
forma iuris poterit apparere in aliquo derogetur. 

Quo statuto sic modificato subsequatur secundums tatutum* quod 
sic incipit. Auctoritate totius universitatis Cantebrigie unanimi consensu 
et assensu, videlicet, Cancellarii et totius cetus tam magistrorum regen- 
tium quam non regentium est statutum quod singulis annis dicta uni- 
versitate durante ter in anno, videlicet prima dominica adventus domini, 
et dominica septuagesime, ac in die cinerum prox’ sequentibus in ecclesia 
beate virginis gloriose statim post pulsacionem prime et magne campane 
fiant sermones duntaxat ad clerum per Cancellarium qui pro tempore fuerit, 
aut per aliquos vel aliquem magistros vel magistrum, tunc actualiter 
regentes vel regentem, diebus per Cancellarium ad predicandum assignandis. 

Concordatum est per istud statutum quod non intendebat universitas 
nec intendit impedire nec imperpetuum impediet fratres predicatores 


vel minores quin possint eisdem diebus et horis in locis suis libere 
predicare. 


1 He held besides other preferments the prebend of Wiveliscombe in the church 
of Wells, from which he was ousted by a royal nominee in 1330; he died 1333. Cal. 
Pap. Lett. ii. 243, 271, 274, 324; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. III, 1330-4, pp. 6, 14, 306, 539. 

? The first statute is printed with many variations in Documents relating to . . . 
Cambridge, i. 308 (no. 1). The editors give the date A° 1303, 15 kal. April, i.e. 18 
March 1304. 

* The second statute is printed ibid. p. 398, no. 168, in a later form: instead of 
ter it reads quater, the fourth festival being ‘in die festivitatis de Corpore Christi ’. 
The amendment is not printed in Documents. 
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Determinacione igitur habita quo ad statutum immediate recitatum, 
subsequatur tercium statutum! quod incipit. Ad honorem dei omni- 
potentis ac virginis gloriose, necnon honorem universitatis Cantebrigie 
Nos Stephanus de Haselingfeld Cancellarius eiusdem loci ex unanimi con- 
sensu magistrorum tam regentium quam non regentium ordinamus, 
statuimus quod quicunque baccalaureus in theologia decetero fuerit in- 
cepturus, antequam ad incipiendum in dicta universitate licentiam con- 
sequatur, publice predicet in ecclesia beate Marie et ad Clerum ubi alii 
actus scolastici solemniores fieri consueverunt, die predicandi per Cancel- 
larium, qui pro tempore fuerit, sibi primitus assignanda, nec ad predi- 
cacionem alibi faciendam ulterius teneatur, dum tamen cetera adimple- 
verit que in antiquo statuto universitatis plenius continentur. 

In quo concordatum est quod adjiciatur in fine post illud verbum ‘ con- 
fo. 29" tinentur ’ sic: Fratres tamen predicatores et minores in ecclesia antedicta 
huiusmodi sermones predicare nullatenus teneantur, sed in locis suis tantum 
predicent hos sermones. Incepturus tamen exhibeat se Cancellario vel eius 
vices gerenti insinuans eidem diem quem assumpserit pro sermone, qua in- 
insuacione facta, fiat preconizatio per scolas per servientem communem sicut 
fit pro aliis incepturis, nisi prius dies illa alicui alteri baccalaurio noviter 
incepturo per Cancellarium ad predicandum sermonem examinatorium 
fuerit assignata : quod si factum fuerit, alium diem ad predicandum as- 
sumat predicator vel minor solummodo motu suo et insinuacionem faciat 
et fiat preconizacio sicut prius. Et sic de statutis principalibus fuerat 
concordatum. ~ 
Concordatum est insuper pro magistris fratribus Nicolao de Dale 
ordinis predicatorium, et Adam de Hoden ordinis minorum, qui tempore 
istius discentionis actualiter rexerunt Cantebrig’, quod si veniant illuc 
ad resumendum benigne et prompte sine contradiccione et deceptacione 
aliqua admittentur, et quandocunque ibidem venerint admittantur inibi 
ut magistri. Si vero non redeant, quoad alios qui inibi resument fiet 
secundum quod in illa universitate fieri consuevit, antequam predicta 
discordia fuerat suscitata. Concordatum est etiam quod pro violentiis 
que dicuntur illate illis magistris vel alteri eorundem seu aliis, si que 
fuerunt, quod fiat sicut fieri consuevit contra pacis perturbatores secundum 
statuta et consuetudines universitatis antedicte. Concessum est insuper 
pro bono pacis et ob reverentiam supradicti domini Cardinalis quod tres 
baccalaurii unius ordinis et totidem alterius de proximo incepturis suc- 
cessive, dummodo sententias et bibliam legerint secundum modum uni- 
versitatis et sermonem examinatorium predicaverint, sicut in forma super 
isto articulo superius continetur, quod pro licentiatis habeantur absque 
impedimento et contradictione cuiuscunque. Dum tamen per suos 
magistros Cancellario presententur, et absque deposicione magistrorum 
ab eodem licentiam consequantur. Hoc idem procurabunt magistri 
Stephanus et Thomas ab universitate pro illis qui ad lecturam sententiarum 
sunt de proximo presentandi. Placuit vero fratribus antedictis ob re- 
verentiam prefati domini Cardinalis, et ad instantiam personalem dictorum 
magistrorum, quod omnes actus quos dicti Cancellarius et universitas 
medio tempore exercuerunt extunc approbentur et iniurie hinc inde illate 


' The third statute is printed in Documents, p. 397 (no. 167), where no distinction 
is made between the original statute and the amendment. 
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penitus remittantur. Acta sunt hec et recitata/Burdegal’ in loco fratrum fo. 29v 
Minorum, Sub anno domini Millesimo Trecentesimo sexto, Indiccione 
quarta, die xvij® mensis Junii, pontificatus domini Clementis pape V“ 

anno primo, presentibus religioso viro domino Simone de Walden monacho 

iuris canonici doctore, et venerabili viro domino Johanne de Ros? iuris 
civilis professore testibus, anno indiccione et pontificatu predictis. 

Die vicesimo eiusdem mensis Junii Magister S. sepefatus quoddam 
procuratorium exhibuit quod ab universitate predicta die precedente 
receperat, prout dixit, cuius tenor talis est. Universis sancte matris ecclesie 
filiis ad quos pervenerit hec scriptura, R. de Aston venerabilis viri magistri 
S. de Segrave universitatis Cantebrigie Cancellarii in ipsius absentia vices 
gerens ad presens et cetus magistrorum tam regentium quam non regentium 
eiusdem unanimis salutem in amplexibus salvatoris. Noverit universitas 
vestra, quod nos facimus ordinamus et constituimus per presentes dilectum 
et reverendum nobis in Christo magistrum 8. de Segrave iuris canonici 
professorem procuratorem nostrum verum et legitimum seu nuncium 
specialem ad tractandum ac amicabiliter componendum super reformacione 
contraversie seu discentionis occasione quorundam statutorum a nobis 
nuper editorum, ut dicitur, exorte inter religiosos viros priorem, gardianum 
et conventum ordinum fratrum predicatorum et Minorum Cantebrigie 
commorantium ex parte una, et nos ac universitatem nostram predictam 
nobisque coherentes ex altera, ratum et gratum habituri sub ypoth[eca] 
rerum nostrarum quicquid dictus magister nomine nostro nobisque co- 
herentium ac dicte universitatis in premissis ac aliis dictam controversiam 
seu discentionem contingentibus duxerit faciendum. In cuius rei testi- 
monium sigillum commune universitatis nostre predicte presentibus est 
appensum. Datum Cantebrigie. v. Kal’ Junii anno domini Millesimo Ter- 
centesimo sexto. Quo procuratorio in presentia domini Cardinalis predicti 
et fratrum procuratorum ordinis et conventus utriusque, necnon et aliorum 
plurium exhibito seriatim et perlecto, magister S. prelibatus nomine suo 
et totius universitatis antedicte omniumque eidem adherentium vel qui 
adherebant aliqualiter in premissis, cuiuscunque condicionis existerent, 
tanquam Cancellarius et etiam tanquam procurator omnia superius recitata, 
acta, et conventa inter ipsum et magistrum T.? ex parte una, et fratres 
procuratores predictos ex altera, istam pacem et compositionem contin- 
gentia ratificavit, approbavit et specialiter confirmavit. Et/qua rati- 
ficacione approbacione et confirmacione sic (ut premittitur) recitata et fo. 31" 
recepta ac etiam approbata, fratres procuratores utriusque ordinis et 
conventus cauciones et obligaciones suprascriptas, prout superius promi- 
serunt, penitus remiserunt facientes, ut conventum fuerat inter ipsos, 
ipsas esse cancellatas et abolitas et decetero nullius penitus existere firmi- 
tatis, presentibus ad hoc venerabili patre domino fratre T. Cardinal’ 
Anglie supradicto, et magistro Johanne de Ros iuris civilis professore, 
et Ricardo Martini de Westbyry clerico, testibus ad premissa. 

Et nos Leonardus Albanen ’, frater Johannes Portuen’ et sancte Rufine, 


1 Afterwards bishop of Carlisle, &c.; see Dict. Nat. Biog. Simon de Walden may 
perhaps be Simon monk of Ramsey, D. J. Can., who was one of the proctors of the 
English Benedictines at the Council of Vienne in 1311: W. A. Pantin, General and 
Provincial Chapters of the English Black Monks, i (1931), p. 171. 

? Thomas de Kynyngham. 
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et frater Nicolaus Ostien’ et Velletren’ episcopi, ac frater Gentilis titt’ 
sancti Martini in montibus, Petrus titt’ sancte Priscille, et sancte Romane 
ecclesie vicecancellarius, et frater Thomas titt’ sancte Sabine presbiteri 
Cardinales,' in predictorum omnium testimonium et robur, sigilla nostra 
presentibus ad requisicionem partium predictarum duximus apponenda. 
Et magister Stephanus de Segrave Cancellarius universitatis predicte, 
cum ad locum pervenerit Cantebrigie, quandocunque ista compositio 
sibi fuerit presentata, sigillum universitatis apponere fideliter se promisit. 
Et ego Bartholomeus Guilli’ de Aquamundula publicus apostolica et im- 
periali auctoritate notarius, predictis omnibus vocatus presens interfui, 
et ea omnia fideliter scripsi, et ad requisicionem et mandatum predictarum 
partium in publicam formam redegi, meoque consueto signo signavi. ¢ 
Ex Registro Magistri Thome Markaunt. 


Thomas Linacre in Italy 


In an article in this Review ? the late Dr. P. 8. Allen made the 
interesting suggestion that Linacre remained in Italy between 
1492 and 1496, and that he did not, as had been supposed, return 
to England during these years. It has generally been assumed 
that Linacre took his M.D. at Padua in 1492, but in searching the 
Paduan records I happened upon three entries which prove that 
he did not take his doctorate until 30 August 1496. As Dr. Allen 
points out, this degree would require long study, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that Linacre had studied at Padua for 
several years before this date. 

Among Linacre’s promotores were three of the most important 
Paduan professors of the day. One was Gabriele Zerbi of Verona,® 
a famous anatomist and physician ; another was Pietro Trapolino 
who taught philosophy at Padua and Ferrara, and from c. 1494, 
lectured on medicine; the third was Nicolo Teatino, professor 
of philosophy in 1496.4 Of his testes, two were Italians, one was 
a German, and the fourth was the Irishman Maurice O’Fihely, 
a conventual Franciscan who was at this time reggente at the 
convent of S. Antonio at Padua.’ Maurice O’Fihely, or de Portu, 
was a renowned Scotist, known to his contemporaries as ‘ flos 
mundi’. He was made archbishop of Tuam ® by Julius II in 
1506, and died shortly after attending the Lateran Council at 
Rome in 1512. 


1The cardinals are Leonardus Patrassus, Johannes Minius de Murrovallium, 
O.M., Nic. Alberti de Prato, O.P., Gentilis de Monteflorum, 0.M., Petrus Arnaldi, 
O.S.B., and Thomas Jorz, 0.P. 

2 Ante, xviii. 514. 3 Facciolati, Fasti Gymnasii Patavini, 1757, p. 134. 
4 Tomasini, Gymnasium Patavinum, 1654, p. 280. 

5 Zoppa and Bronto, La Facolta Teologica dell Univ. di Padova, pt. i. p. 183. 

6 Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, p. 340. 
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Characteristically, Linacre seems to have made a great im- 
pression on his examiners by his quickness and intelligence as 
well as by his learning. The three extracts bearing on his exami- 
nation are given below. R. J. MITCHELL. 


(i) 1496. die jovis, 25 augusti, [hJora 21 in ecclesia sancti urbani. 


Convocato et solemniter congregato sacro collegio eximiorum doctorum 
artium et medicine de mandato eximii artium doctoris domini Bernardini 
de Bonaregis prioris, cum licentia consiliariorum, tentatus fuit dominus 
magister Thomas anglicus in medicinis; qui, quoniam se bene ac excel- 
lente habuit in tentatione punctorum hoc mane ei assignatorum, illa mem- 
oriter recitando et argumentis contra ea optime respondendo, approbatus 
fuit nemine penitus discrepante, ac idoneus iudicatus ad subeundum 
privatum examen in medicinis; et delato sibi iuramento per dominum 
priorem iuravit augere famam collegii &c. 

Sub promotoribus domino magistro Laurentio de Avonali, domino 
magistro Ioanne ab Asta, domino magistro Gabriele Cerbo, domino magistro 
Nicoleto, et domino Petro Trapolino. 

(Liber Sacri Collegii D. Artistarum 1496-1503, fo. 14%; MS. 319 in the 
Arch. Antic. dell’Universita di Padova.) 


(ii) 1496. Indictione 14, die martis, 30 augusti in loco solito examinum. 


Coram Reverendo artium et decretorum doctore sacreque paganine 
[sic] magistro domino Leonardo Contareno, Reverendissimi dominj Episcopi 
paduanj vicario bene merito in spiritualibus generali assistente, domino 
Antonio de Personis romano, universitatis artistarum rectore, convocatis 
more solito Excellentissimis dominis doctoribus artium et medicine cele- 
brimi [sic] studij patavini, de mandato ezimij [sic] artium doctoris dominj 
magistri Bernardini de Bonaregis prioris dignissimi et consiliariorum, 
fuit dil(l)igenter et rigorose examinatus Dominus Magister thomas anglicus 
in medicinis ; et quoniam in hujusmodi suo privato et rigoroso examine 
se bene et eleganter habuit, sua puncta recitando et argumenta dubia et 
quaslibet oppositiones sibi factas seriatim replicando et clare solvendo ; 
Ideo ab omnibus ipsis doctoribus approbatus fuit, contradicente ac nemine 
penitus diss(c)entiente. Et ita per prefatum dominum vicarium pro- 
nunciatus et licentiatus fuit, sub promotoribus de quibus in suo tentativo. 


(Ibid. fo. 15%.) 


(iti) 1496. Indictione 14 Die martis xxx augusti. In loco solito 
examinum. 


Privatum examen & doctoratus in facultate Medicinae Domini Magistri 
Thomae Linachri Anglici examinati per sacrum collegium Dominorum 
Artistarum et Medicorum, Coram Reverendo Domino Vicario ultrascripto, 
in assistentia spectabilis artium doctoris Domini Antonii de Personis ro- 
mani Rectoris, Approbati nemine penitus discrepante, Sub promotoribus 
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Dominis Magistris Petro Trapolini, qui dedit insignia pro se ac Dominis 
Magistris, Joanne Aquilano, Laurentio de Novali, Gabriele Zerbo, et 
Nicoleto Thaeatino. 


Testes. Dominus Mauritius Felinus ordinis minorum, theologiae magister. 
Dominus Calphurnius Brixiensis artis oratoriae professor. 
Dominus Joannes Wueppe [Weppe] de Brubach artium et 

medicinae doctor. 
Dominus Magister Joannes Baptista Novellus venetus artium 
doctor. 


(Beneficiorum Collationes, xliv., fo. 303; MS. in the Curia Vescovile 
at Padua.) 
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The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. X. The Augustan Empire, 44 B.C. 
—A.D. 70. Edited by 8. A. Coox, F. E. Apcocx, M. P. Cuaries- 
worTH. Volume of Plates, IV. Prepared by C. T. Sztrman. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1934.) 








THIs volume, covering the period 44 B.c. to a.p. 70, marks the stage at 
which the enduring results of the Roman conquests began to show through, 
and the ancient Mediterranean world coalesced into an organic unity. 
But this new organism was so large and complex that not even a Mommsen 
could master all its details. The editors of the Cambridge Ancient History 
have therefore wisely followed their established practice in confiding vol. x 
to a team of specialists. 

The history of the Second Triumvirate is the joint work of M. P. 
Charlesworth and W. W. Tarn. Charlesworth traces in firm outline the 
dissolution of parliamentary politics at Rome into military anarchy, and 
the re-emergence of orderly government under Octavian. He is, perhaps, 
over-generous to young Octavian in representing him as an inspired instru- 
ment of vengeance upon Caesar’s murderers. But he is plainly successful 
in clearing Octavian’s character from many libellous imputations, which 
were but the sediment of the mud-slinging match between the triumvirs 
before Actium. 

Tarn’s parallel account of Antony and Cleopatra marks a reaction against 
the tendency to rationalize 4 l’outrance the romantic elements in the tradi- 
tional story. Antony ceases to be a calculating statesman, bent on trans- 
muting the Roman empire into a Hellenistic monarchy, and reverts to his 
more familiar character as a happy-go-lucky soldier. Tarn emphasizes 
rather than belittles Cleopatra’s ascendancy over Antony, and inclines to 
the view that she was aiming at nothing less than a throne on the Capitol. 
But he rejects unhesitatingly the chronique scandaleuse which was launched 
against her from Octavian’s propaganda bureau. He is perhaps less 
successful in attempting to support with new evidence the traditional view 
that Antony fought at Actium for a knock-out. On the other hand, his 
account of Parthian affairs is, as usual, masterly. 

The constitution of the Roman Principate, as evolved by Augustus, is 
analysed by Sir Henry Stuart Jones, who keeps close to the facts and 
avoids pernicious abstractions. He concludes on somewhat slender 
evidence that Augustus’ prerogative was consolidated by a codifying act in 
23 B.c. On the difficult question of the emperor’s juridical powers he 
gives a firm and clear lead. The military reforms of Augustus, and the 
foundations of his new professional executive, are lucidly described by 
G. H. Stevenson, who also sets forth the new financial dispositions in their 
proper light. Augustus’ social legislation is sympathetically reviewed by 
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H. M. Last, who argues cogently that it was by no means ill-considered 
in its detail, though its practical efficacy remains open to doubt. 

The European campaigns of Augustus’ generals are described by 

R. Syme, who pays a well-deserved tribute to their strategy (the ‘converging 

strategy ’ of Moltke), and rightly emphasizes that the Illyrian campaigns 

were more important than the German ones. The eastern frontier policy 

of Augustus is defended in its main outlines by J. G. C. Anderson, whose 

extensive personal knowledge of eastern Asia Minor here shows to good 

advantage. Special chapters on Egypt and on Palestine are contributed 

by H. I. Bell and by A. Momigliano respectively. The former lays stress 

on the continuous drain of wealth from Egypt to Rome ; the latter points 
out that Herod was positively popular among the Jews of the Dispersion. 

The economic renaissance under Augustus is described with much 
telling detail by F. Ortel. Augustus’ personal interest in economic de- 
velopment receives due recognition ; but it seems unlikely that the emperor 
fostered material prosperity as a dope to induce political apathy among his 
subjects. The religions of the Roman world during the whole period under 
review, but with the enormous exceptions of Judaism and of Christianity, 
are surveyed by A. D. Nock, who studies the institution of Caesar-worship 
with wide knowledge and calm good sense. T. R. Glover contributes an 
informal but often illuminating causerie on Augustan literature; Mrs. 
Arthur Strong writes a deeply appreciative chapter on Augustan art, and 
sets forth clearly its relations to Hellenistic art. The Augustan age is 
summed up in a co-ordinating chapter by F. E. Adcock, who finds in 
Augustus’ infectious loyalty to Rome as a great commonwealth a key to 
his wide and lasting success. 

The general history of the Julio-Claudian emperors is shared be- 
tween Charlesworth and Momigliano. Charlesworth accepts wholeheart- 
edly the vindication of Tiberius’ character which is a handsome feather 
in the cap of modern research ; per contra, he judges Germanicus (Tacitus’ 
bright foil to Tiberius) somewhat severely. He rejects the traditions which 
represented Gaius as the brightest citizen of Bedlam, and Claudius as a 
comic-paper professor ; indeed he treats Claudius with marked sympathy. 
As a legislator Claudius unquestionably had a good record, but we may 
doubt whether he had much control over his ministers in the executive 
field. Momigliano wastes no sympathy on Nero, but shows up his levity 
and incompetence with cold realism. In explaining this emperor’s 
assumption of autocratic airs as a measure of defence against the Senate 
he seems to describe Domitian rather than Nero. In general, both 
Charlesworth and Momigliano succeed very well in explaining the relations 
between the Senate and the early Caesars. 

The desultory warfare on the Euphrates front under Claudius and Nero 
is faithfully recorded by Anderson, who is strongly sceptical about Nero’s 
alleged schemes of expansion in the East. The dismal story of the Jewish 
rebellion is retold by Momigliano, who renders impartial justice to the 
Jewish millennium-men and to a peculiarly bad run of Roman governors. 
A’valuable résumé of British history from Caesar to Claudius is supplied 
by R. G. Collingwood, who justifies Claudius’ invasion as a preventive 
attack upon the dangerously strong dynasty of Cunobelinus. But was any 
British ruler, previous to the battle of Sluys, a serious menace to the peace 
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of Europe? By way of contrast Syme commends Tiberius’ and Claudius’ 
policy of leaving the Germans to their own devices. Lastly, the civil wars 
of A.D. 68-9 and the rebellion of Civilis are recounted by Stevenson with 
less dramatic tension than by Tacitus, but with more insight into the 
military problems. 

The fourth volume of plates contains a copious repertory of historical 
coins (some with rather blurred legends, but others portraying the only 
authentic heads of republican worthies), and a representative selection of 
frescoes, jewellery, portrait-statues, and architectural pieces to illustrate 
Italian art from the Etruscan to the Augustan era. Some particularly 
interesting plates are devoted to Parthian art and architecture. A de- 
scriptive text by the editor or by Mrs. Arthur Strong accompanies each 
exhibit. M. Cary. 


Oxford Essays in Medieval History Presented to Herbert Edward Salter. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1934.) 


Tis volume has a unity that is generally lacking in a Festschrift, for the 
twelve studies which compose it deal, with two exceptions, with English 
history and are the work of Dr. Salter’s Oxford disciples. What we have 
in fact if not in name is the fruit of Dr. Salter’s seminar, and it is natural 
that it should in some degree reflect his own interests and studies. Thus 
Mr. Strickland Gibson does belated justice to a neglected Oxford his- 
torian, Dr. Aylifie, who in 1714 created some stir by publishing a history 
of the University, the first in English, which in spite of certain indis- 
cretions verging on libel appears to have definite merits. Miss Jamison 
and Mr. Myres offer studies in monastic history. Miss Jamison treats 
of the relations between a house of Benedictine nuns at Benevento and 
the barons of the Terra Beneventana in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and has added an account of seventeen documents which she 
has examined in the archives of Benevento. She has made a gallant 
attempt to fuse the inadequate material at her disposal into a living 
account of the secular life of the convent and the fortunes of the 
Norman state in southern Italy as seen from the nuns’ point of view. 
Mr. J. N. L. Myres in his study of Butley Priory, Suffolk, has very 
skilfully put together the story of a substantial Augustinian community 
which, though ‘it never emerged into the limelight of great events of 
English history’, nevertheless had its own anxieties and adventures 
arising out of its relations with the Crown, the Papacy, the universities, 
and above all with the provincial organization of the Augustinian order. 
A point of very general interest is the way in which the community of 
Butley managed to adjust itself to the restrictions imposed by the statute 
of Mortmain. Miss Procter’s study of the Castilian Chancery during 
the reign of Alfonso X, and Mr. Denholm-Young’s account of the Cursus 
in England; correspond to another aspect of Dr. Salter’s varied interests, 
and form in themselves solid contributions to diplomatic and the history 
of education. Mr. Denholm-Young gives in an appendix a list of 
manuscripts of English Artes Dictaminis, and of similar works by such 
foreign writers as are represented by manuscripts extant in this country 
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in the middle ages. Certain aspects of English feudal history are dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Lobel and Mrs. Leys in their respective studies of the 
‘Ecclesiastical Banleuca’ and the ‘Forfeiture of the Templars’ Lands’. 
The term banleuca, ‘ the league over which the lord’s right of jurisdiction 
extends ’, was applied in England after the Conquest to franchises which 
had long been in existence. Mrs. Lobel cites nine examples, and of these 
the five ecclesiastical ones at least were the most highly privileged im- 
munities after the palatinates. But their lords had corresponding 
responsibilities in the maintenance of the peace and the discharge of the 
king’s business. Mrs. Leys was perhaps more interested in the admin- 
istrative than the feudal side of the Templars’ forfeiture. She illustrates, 
however, the indecent scramble for the spoil and the greed and dis- 
ingenuousness (to use no harsher term) which made the way of the Hos- 
pitallers so difficult. The fifteenth century is represented by Miss Rowe’s 
study of Bedford’s administrative work in France, 1422-35. She examines 
the composition and function of the Councils of Paris and Rouen, the 
duke’s attitude toward them, and the political situation from the spring 
of 1430 to the beginning of 1432, developing Bedford’s understanding of 
the differences between England and France, and his care for French 
opinion and tradition. 

The three essays which remain to be noticed stand in a class of their 
own, determined by their excellence and the breadth and importance of 
the interests involved. Mr. Jolliffe leads off by inviting us to ‘lift our 
eyes from the foreground of special study and look across the full depth 
of the landscape of early England’. What he shows us there is the era 
of the folk, ‘ the stage between tribalism and feudalism, when the peoples 
have ceased to wander but are not yet bound to the land in the sense that 
men’s social and political virtue are conceived to be drawn from it’. 
England from the sixth to the eighth centuries was, in Mr. Jolliffe’s view, 
still in this stage, and consisted of free folks knit province by province 
into kingdoms. The details of this system as it existed in south-east 
England Mr. Jolliffe has already worked out in his learned and acute 
book on the Jutes (1933). In an earlier study of Northumbrian con- 
ditions * he had satisfied himself that a like system once prevailed in the 
North, and he has recognized it as well in south-west Cornwall and west 
Wales. He contends accordingly that this ‘folk-system’ has left its 
mark on the whole of northern Britain from the Firth of Forth to the 
River Don and again from the Thames to the Channel. This leaves him 
with the problem of the Danelagh on his hands, and readers of his earlier 
work will not be surprised to find that he deals with it skilfully and 
effectively. His point of attack is the soke, which he conceives to be of 
popular and not feudal origin. He argues that the method of assessment 
by the carucate and bovate is also pre-Danish and very likely contemporary 
with the Tribal Hidage. This enables him to conclude that manorialism 
and feudal relations are inadequate to account for the soke, and that in 
consequence we are not bound to accept the Danish conquest as ‘an 
impenetrable curtain drawn across the past’. It remains to account for 
the ‘mass of midland manorial villages with their ingrained servitude 
and all-pervading lordship’ constituting, in Mr. Jolliffe’s view, ‘ the most 


? Ante, xli. 1-43, and Essays in Honour of James Tait, 1933, pp. 155-68. 
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formidable obstacle to the acceptance of organized freedom as the sole 
basis of English history’. At present he sees no way out of the difficulty, 
but he is confident that the inquiry must not proceed from the manor or 
single estate. Feudalism, he thinks, must be approached critically, ‘ for 
it is a tireless and accomplished falsifier of the past’. Mr. Jolliffe’s essay 
evidently marks an important advance toward his objective, though it 
is hardly possible at present to accept his system as valid for the whole 
of England. The importance of the issues involved is evident, and those 
of us who are old enough to have been unsettled in our youth by Fustel, 
Seebohm, Ross, and their followers will follow with lively interest and 
some reserve the progress of Mr. Jolliffe’s adventure. Meanwhile it is 
worth recalling that across the Channel MM. Bloch and Roupnel have 
reached conclusions as to primitive occupation and cultivation of land in 
France which have much in common with Mr. Jolliffe’s view.1 The 
range, the envergure as the French say, of these writers is more ambitious 
than anything Mr. Jolliffe has permitted himself, and tends to make one 
a little giddy. Help may perhaps be forthcoming from this quarter and 
one hopes that it may be so, but one cannot help recalling the number of 
systems that have been shipwrecked in the attempt to find a formula of 
origin that will account for all the evidence. 

In the contributions of Mr. Edwards and Miss Clarke we reach surer 
footing. Mr. Edwards investigates the development of the notion of 
plena otestas in connexion with parliamentary representation. An 
examination of the writs of summons, 1264-94, shows that the formula 
which was finally adopted in the latter year and in substance, at least, 
retained until 1872 was not selected at random nor in ignorance of its 
implications. It required that the elected knights should be equipped with 
full power by the communities of the counties lest the business of the parlia- 
ment should be hindered for want of authority, and these words were noted 
and commented on by a well-informed contemporary chronicler. The strik- 
ing passage from Bartholomew Cotton, cited on p. 145, accordingly, requires 
an important modification of the accepted view (derived from Dr. Pasquet) 
that the development of a representative system passed unnoticed by 
contemporary chroniclers. Mr. Edwards observes that the only parlia- 
ment between 1283 and 1297 for which the plena potestas was not required 
was also the only one that was not asked for an aid, and suggests that the 
king wanted knights able to bind their counties (the phrase is used by 
Cotton) in order to authorize taxation. He argues that this need was felt, 
because the rule that the consent of the great council of magnates sufficed 
to warrant a tax on movables was no longer admitted in practice. The 
demand for full powers, first made in 1265 in order to meet this difficulty, 
was eventually found to provide a theoretical as well as a practical solution 
of the problem. Shires and towns were treated as communities with a 
common will standing half-way between the individual and the central 
government. When the formula was completed in the time of Edward II 
and representatives came with full powers to do and consent to what 
should there be done de commune consilio, you had, in theory at least, a 
sure means of ascertaining the common will of the community of the 


1 Bloch, M., Les Caractéres Originaux de V' Histoire Rurale Francaise, Oslo, Paris, 
&c., 1931; Roupnel, G., Histoire de la Campagne Francaise, Paris, 1932. 
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realm. It was recognized in the fifteenth century that you could not 
satisfactorily account for the power of the parliament to tax on the curial 
theory of its origin, whereas if you treated it as a representative body 
in which ‘every Englishman is intended to be present’ there was no 
difficulty in the matter. Mr. Edwards’ conclusion, therefore, is that 
‘the legal sovereignty of parliament . . . sprang from a double root’. 
Miss Clarke investigates the origin of impeachment in another of those 
solid and brilliant essays to which she has accustomed us in recent years. 
She regards the new procedure as an ingenious reconciliation of two popular 
but almost contradictory tendencies observable in the fourteenth century. 
On the one hand there was the desire to apply Magna Carta ad unguem 
by obtaining statutory confirmation of individual rights, and on the other 
the attempt to secure redress for wrongs done in an administrative way 
by means which amounted to proceedings against the Crown outside the 
common law. The king’s administrative policy foreshadowed in the 
Walton Ordinance helped to produce the crises of 1340 and 1341. When 
these arose Stratford played his hand so skilfully as to prevent the isolation 
of the clergy by associating the privilegium fori with the privilege of peerage 
and for everything else taking his stand on Magna Carta. Accordingly, 
when the two main issues of 1341 had been met by the statutes of Treason 
and Pro Clero, it could fairly be claimed that, apart from these two 
privileged classes, criminal jurisdiction was vested exclusively in the courts 
of common law. In these circumstances the chronic desire to control 
the Crown through its servants and the opportunity afforded by the 
structure and organization of parliament facilitated the bold step of 1376. 
The commons were excluded from judicial functions as a matter of 
convenience, but they could withhold supplies, and they could therefore 
by petition raise issues which the peers were qualified to try, without 
appearing to act as judges in a suit to which they were themselves parties. 
The new procedure was completed when, in 1376, the commons passed 
from petition to direct accusation. This step, Miss Clarke thinks, may 
have been suggested by the proceedings against William of Windsor, 
who had been the king’s lieutenant in Ireland, and the chief ministers 
under him. In 1376 a great roll of indictments, supported by detailed 
accusations presented to Irish judges by special juries, was submitted 
to parliament by certain Anglo-Irish who like Windsor himself had 
been summoned to Westminster. The details were well known to the 
parliamentary leaders before the session began, and there is reason to 
believe that the business was promoted by March, whose steward, de la 
Mare, was, of course, Speaker. In any case the changed procedure was 
adopted in the case of the accused Englishmen, and was challenged by 
one of them, Latimer. He claimed trial by his peers, and also that he 
was only bound to answer charges made by particular persons, and no 
doubt he was justified by the existing law. In rejecting this claim 
parliament set aside the common law rights of the subject hitherto so 
zealously guarded, and equipped itself with a novel and almost revo- 
lutionary procedure. This was recognized by the judges whom the king 
consulted in 1387, and it may well be, Miss Clarke thinks, that they 
declared impeachment to be treason upon legal as well as political 
grounds. It may be suggested, on the other hand, that on the view of 
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the relation of parliament to the law formulated in 1388 there would 
be nothing revolutionary in the proceedings of 1376. If the leaders 
of the opposition in 1388 recognized this, it would suggest that they 
took their view of parliamentary supremacy more seriously and with 
a better understanding of its implications than Miss Clarke has hitherto 
been willing to admit.1 However this may turn out, Miss Clarke’s essay 
deserves, and will assuredly receive, careful and respectful consideration. 
The volume is brought to a close by a list of Dr. Salter’s published 
writings, 1905-33, compiled by Mr. T. A. M. Bishop, and is furnished with 
an adequate if not very generous index. It is agreeably produced and 
most carefully printed, so carefully, indeed, that the misspelling of Dr. 
Riess’s name, on p. 147, gives one a distinct shock. It is a learned and 
useful book in which Dr. Salter may well take pride, and the more so as 
the three essays which have been selected for special treatment in this 
notice are likely to give it permanent value. GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem. I. L’anarchie 


musulmane et la monarchie franque. By Rent Grousser. (Paris: 
Plon, 1934.) 


THE idea which directs this important book may be seen clearly in the 
subtitles of the first volume and of the two volumes which are to follow 
it. ‘L’anarchie musulmane et la monarchie franque. . . . L’équilibre : 


monarchie musulmane et monarchie franque. . . . La monarchie musul- 
mane et l’anarchie franque.’ M. Grousset is an orientalist, hitherto known 
by his works on Asiatic history, civilization, and philosophy. The move- 
ment known as the crusades attracts him as a meeting, throughout a long 
period of daily strife or accommodation, of two equally significant forms 
of social life. When this book is complete, we shall have, for the first time, 
a detailed history of the crusading movement and of Syria and Palestine 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in which as much attention is 
given to Islam as to Christianity, in which the rise and fall of the Moham- 
medan States between the Persian Gulf and the Black Sea are followed 
almost as minutely as the fortunes of Antioch or Edessa, and, lastly, 
in which the contemporary Arabic historians are given as much weight 
as the Frankish historians, and are used with the same care and critical 
insight. 

On the other hand, readers of M. Grousset’s book must not expect 
to find anything of the nature of philosophic history. He adopts the 
annalistic method, perhaps too thoroughly, and allows his views ex- 
pression as his narrative proceeds. If he did not write such pleasant 
and easy French, his treatment of the subject might be described 
as pedestrian; but his book is much too interesting to justify such a 
criticism. At the same time, it is packed with detail and demands close 
attention. M. Grousset adds helpful genealogical tables and maps, but 
he gives little bibliographical guidance, and leaves his readers to find out 
from his short footnotes what value to attach to the Arabic and Western 


1 For Miss Clarke’s opinion of this matter see Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., ser. 4, xiv. 92, 
and cf. ante, xlix. 585, where a different view is developed. 
VOL. L.—NO. CC. ae 
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sources, and where they are to be found. He refers to modern books and 
articles only as he has occasion to do so, but it is clear from stray allusions 
here and there that he is acquainted with most of the recent literature on 
the crusades. Students who have become accustomed to a more articulated 
treatment of medieval history, to brief, neat sections of narrative inter- 
spersed with sections on administration, social life, trade, towns, the Church 
and so on, may at first feel somewhat disappointed or bewildered, and the 
more so because this volume of over 700 closely printed pages contains no 
index ; but, if they persevere, they will find that the problems which interest 
them are not overlooked. The development of the Frankish kingdom, 
the relations between the ecclesiastical and secular powers, the importance 
of economic ambitions, are all analysed, step by step, in relation to current 
events and with a close regard to the personal factor. Much can be urged 
in favour of this method ; but we hope that in his later volumes M. Grousset 
will occasionally pause to dwell at greater length upon these matters. 
The first volume ends with the death of Baldwin II in 1131, three years 
after Zengi became master of Mosul and Aleppo. The foundations of the 
Frankish State had been firmly laid, but the chaos in the Saracen world 
was coming to an end. The period of equilibrium had been reached. 
M. Grousset feels great admiration for Baldwin II and for his predecessor 
Baldwin I, both as men and statesmen. The main theme of his book is 
the success of western feudalism, and its capacity to adjust itself to new 
surroundings. The settlers in Syria and Palestine had free play when they 
had checked (though they never entirely lost) their mystical enthusiasm 
and, under the guidance of the two Baldwins, had displaced the theo- 
cracy in which Godfrey de Bouillon had acquiesced by a feudal State which 
could adopt a realistic attitude to its environment. As a political history, 
M. Grousset’s book is a counterpart to the recent work of Anguar Hatem 
on the epic poetry of the crusades (Paris, 1932). Over against the Frankish 
settlements were the numerous Mohammedan centres of transitory power— 
they can hardly be described as States—with the kaleidoscopic changes of 
authority which followed the break-up of the Seljuk Empire. On both 
sides religious passion was a force held in reserve, always liable to burst 
forth, constantly stimulated by disaster and by the intervention of new 
enthusiasts, yet as constantly dying down and giving way to negotiations 
and friendly intercourse. M. Grousset shows how the advantage which for 
a time lay with the crusading States was largely due to the sense of con- 
tinuity transferred from west to east, a sense which under the stress and 
isolation of life in the east ripened rapidly into a conception of public law. 
When Balek ibn Bahram, the Ortogid lord of Kharpit, captured Jocelin 
de Courtenay, count of Edessa, in 1122, he offered to release him and his 
companions in return for the cession of the country. The historian 
Keméal-al-Din records their reply : ‘ We are like camels laden with baggage. 
If one of the camels dies, the load is laid on another. So what we possess 
has already passed into other hands’ (p. 584). The great achievement of 
Baldwin I was, through his own tireless energy and pertinacity, to es- 
tablish his suzerainty over Antioch and Edessa and the other fiefs of the 
Latin federation, and to maintain this sense of legal status in the face of 
treachery and half-heartedness. Baldwin II continued his work. 
Yet, however important the process of adjustment was, the new States 
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could never have maintained themselves without recruits, just as, on the 
other side, the revival of religious passion by the ‘man in the turban’ 
(cf. p. 556) assisted political recovery. M. Grousset calls attention to the 
importance of the disposal, by the king, of heiresses and widows—a fre- 
quent duty—and to the opportunity which it gave of bringing in new blood 
(p. 564). Ifthe new arrivals made mistakes and took some time to acquire 
‘la sage politique musulmane des barons franco-syriens’, they were none 
the less needed. Hence the conflict between the colonial and the crusading 
spirit. In a different way the revival achieved by Zengi in Damascus 
was largely due to the patriotism of the orthodox Sunnite population 
after the heretic Ismailians, who had turned for support to Baldwin II, 
had been crushed. M. Grousset thinks that the check which Baldwin II 
met in 1129, when he made his attempt on Damascus, though little 
noticed by historians, was perhaps the turning-point in the history of the 
crusades (p. 665). 

It is not possible to discuss M. Grousset’s book in detail, and I have 
deliberately confined myself to a few examples of its quality, taken from the 
later sections. Occasionally I have noticed slips and inconsistencies, 
trivial in themselves, and natural enough in a large detailed book of this 
kind. Thus, ‘ Edessa’ is printed instead of ‘ Kharpit’ on p. 591, line 15; 
on p. 578 Athareb is said to be to the south-east of Aleppo, where south- 
west is intended (ef. p. 585). F. M. Powicxe. 


De Gentsche Stadsfinancién in de Middeleeuwen. By Hans vAN WERVEKE. 
(K. Acad. v. Belgié : Afd. Letteren, enz. in-8vo, 2e reeks, boek xxxiv.) 
(Brussels: Hayez, 1934). 


PROFESSOR VAN WERVEKE has spent many years in the study of the town 
accounts of Ghent, and now presents the results of his inquiries in the form 
of an economic history comparable with those already written for Douay, 
Genoa, Frankfort, and Zerbst. The series of accounts for the fourteenth 
century, though not perfect, is sufficiently complete to warrant the drawing 
of definite conclusions. Those for 1280-1336, 1336-49, and 1376-89 have 
been printed by Vuylsteke and De Pauw. 

This book, like a treatise on mechanics, is divided into statics and 
dynamics. The first section describes the sources of income and expendi- 
ture, the administrative staff, the monetary standards, and the method of 
book-keeping : the second and shorter part contains the financial history 
of the town from 1228 to 1400. Perhaps the most salient point in this 
historical section is the coincidence and interaction of political and financial 
crises, e.g. in 1294, 1349, 1356, 1385, and 1437. At each of these dates 
Ghent was in the greatest financial straits. Another point of interest, 
which is well brought out in the earlier section, is the slow growth both of 
financial centralization and of the sense of financial responsibility. Thus, 
separate sources of income were at first allocated to particular branches 
of expenditure, and the establishment of a general cash account for the 
town only took place in 1323-4. The demand for a public account was 
only expressed in 1275, and the principle of responsibility was finally 
established in 1297. 
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It is clear from M. van Werveke’s figures (p. 349) that Ghent, though 
more populous, was a poorer town than either Bruges or Ypres. This 
agrees very well with the fact that Ghent had relatively little to do with the 
great Italian financial houses, some of which, such as the Frescobaldi and 
the Bardi, had important branches at Bruges. Its main source of income 
was the excise (Ongeld), usually let to farm, and levied on wine, mead, 
corn, beer (including ale and malt), cloth, meat and fish, peat (including 
coal), firewood, bricks, lime, paving- and building-stone, with a toll on 
averdupois at the gates and wharves. In 1288, when an attempt was made 
to clear the town of debt, it also comprised a tax on artizans and mer- 
chants, but this only lasted one year. The excise normally produced 
about 85 per cent. of the total revenue, but might drop in war-time as low 
as 20 per cent. owing to the general interference with trade and the difficulty 
of getting anyone to farm the taxes. The receipts were always higher when 
they were farmed than when the town collected them by its own officers. 
The excise was first established, like our murages, for the expense of forti- 
fications, and renewed to clear the town from the debt accumulated by 
the aristocratic regime which was temporarily brought to an end in 1288. 
The other less important receipts came from town lands, fines and amerce- 
ments, fees for taking up freedom, tallage, succession duties (issuen), and 
taxes on money-changers and usurers. 

Loans, as usual, played a great part in the town finance. As may be 
gathered from the history of our own country, government and municipal 
loans were a somewhat speculative investment in the middle ages. The 
forced loans without interest exacted from burgesses seem to have been 
tolerably punctually repaid, except in the case of religious houses. From 
1275 to 1294, the date of the breach with France, the town borrowed 
mainly from merchants of Arras, meeting its liabilities partly by granting 
annuities, partly by contracting new debts to pay off the old ones. From 
1296 till 1302, when the aristocratic government was abolished, unavailing 
attempts were made to get these debts paid, and most of them were probably 
still owing in 1326, when even the papal interdict failed to secure any re- 
payment. Finally, the town recovered many of its bonds for a nominal 
price, and this seems to have happened as the result of each of the financial 
crises in the fourteenth century. Unlike Nuremberg, Ghent suspended 
payment of both debts and annuities in war-time when the payees were 
enemies. 

M. van Werveke’s task has been made much harder by the great 
fluctuations in the value of the currency in which the accounts are kept, 
and he has devoted a large section of his book to an estimate of the effect 
of the successive debasements of the Flemish coinage on the figures found 
in the accounts. He does this by checking the stated values in exchange 
of gold and silver coins with their actual bullion values as shown by the 
mint indentures and by the weight and fineness of surviving specimens. 
This seems to be carefully done, although the variations in the bimetallic 
ratio appear rather larger than would at first sight have been expected. 
The unusual weight of 184-32 grms. which he gives for the mark of Cologne 
(p. 107), as against the usual 234 grms., or the 232-76 grms. (3600 grs.) of 
the mark Tower is probably due to a misprint. At all events the figures 
given for the groat of a.p. 1300 (p. 109) imply a weight of 233-06 grms. for 
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the mark of Cologne. The effect of these successive debasements is to 
reduce the value of fixed rents and charges, and also to give an exaggerated 
impression of the receipts and expenses of later dates as compared with 
earlier. 

English history comes into that of Ghent’s finances at two points. 
King John contributed 500 marks sterling to the fortification of Ghent 
in 1214, and the town received £12,070 9s. 4d. from Edward III between 
1339 and 1348, besides loans from the Bardi which were probably procured 
by his intervention. There is no trace of any subsidy from Edward I in 
1297. It would be a useful subject for inquiry to examine the English 
records for the corresponding evidence of subsidies to the Flemish towns, 
especially as M. van Werveke does not seem to have made any use of 
English record publications. His book is dedicated to M. Pirenne, who has 
no reason to be ashamed of his pupil. C. JoHNsoON. 


The Extentes of Guernsey, 1248 and 1331, and other documents relating to 
ancient usages and customs in that island. By Sir HaviLLanD DE 
SausMAREZ. (La Société Guernesiaise.) (Guernsey: The Guernsey 
Press, 1934.) 


THE documents printed by the Seigneur de Sausmarez concern not only 
natives of Guernsey but also all students of comparative institutional 
history. In the Jurats of Guernsey, still exercising, as we have recently 


seen, capital jurisdiction, the hommes jugeeus of Norman, and the scabini 
of Carolingian law survive, and their tribunal, the Royal Court, is the 
Anglo-Norman Curia regis. The extent of 1248 contains the earliest 
official record of the institution of the twelve jurats, attributed to King 
John, but the eyre rolls and other documents cited by Havet show that 
the presence of other suitors of the court might be exacted as late as 1331, 
and might have more than formal importance. (The editor’s explanation 
on page 7 appears to limit the activities of the jurats to the triennial 
assises, ignoring the ordinary sessions and chefs plaids of the cour royal, 
at which most of their work was done.) Statements of the customs of the 
island recorded in 1248, 1274, 1331, and 1441 are here collected, of which 
the extent of 1331, though in official use at least since 1441, is apparently 
printed for the first time. We miss the return to the inquest of 1247, on 
the Close Roll, and the statements of the community in the Quo Warranto 
proceedings of the eyres of 1309 to 1331, for the completion of the con- 
stitutional story, but the economic material, with its wealth of detail as 
to tenures, services, customs, and the fishing trade is perhaps of even 
greater interest, offering a fair parallel to the Hundred Rolls of 1279. 
Whilst the editor’s linguistic and topographical knowledge is exhaustive, 
he fails in some respects to give the reader all the help he needs. The 
statements in the historical sections are almost entirely unsupported by 
references. On page 51, for instance, we are told that the first set of 


1 It is worth noticing that the ‘ double sterling ’ coined in Flanders in 1275 contains 
43-37 grs. (2-81 grms.) of pure silver, while the English penny of the same date contained 
20-64 grs. The Flemish sterling was thus about one grain of fine silver the better coin. 
In all probability both coins passed current in England and Flanders until Edward I’s 
demonetization of ‘ Crockards and Pollards’ in 1300. 
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commissioners of 1331 ‘ made a full return on June 21 of the same year’, 
with no evidence for the statement and no hint that the return or a part 
of it was printed in 1876 by the Société Jersiaise. To the involved story of 
the years 1320-1331, in regard to which both Havet and the Commis- 
sioners’ Report of 1848 have made errors, valuable additions are here 
made, notably by the printing of the articles of the inquest of 1331, 
recently discovered at the Public Record Office by Mr. John le Patourel, 
but the editor, by making the seventeenth year of Edward II 1317 (p. 49) 
and by ascribing the writ of 28 June 1331 to 30 June 1336 (p. 55), intro- 
duces new elements of confusion into the story. 

With regard to a few difficulties raised by the editor the following 
suggestions are offered. The passage on the detention of prisoners (pp. 
26, 32) should be translated ‘the prisoners may and should be replevied 
(released on pledge) without payment to the bailiff, unless they have 
been arrested on the presentment of the haréle’. The ‘ merchis de I’asise ’ 
(p. 40) must be the amercements imposed at the assise ; comparison with the 
statement on page 101 makes it clear that the jurats are claiming a dinner 
with the bailiff when the amount of the amercements is taxed or affeered 
at the end of the judicial proceedings. Lastly, the object of John’s intro- 
duction of salting (p. 28) was surely to prevent trading with the enemy. 
The islanders’ natural market for fresh fish was barred in 1204 when 
Normandy left the English allegiance ; if the fish were salted, a com- 
pensating trade with friendly but more distant shores would be opened 
up. The passage should be read along with the protest on page 27, inspired 
almost certainly by the mercantile rather than the fishing element, against 
free trade in fish without licence and supervision. Obviously there were 
societates in Guernsey whose interests were bound up, no less than the 
Crown’s, with the trade in dried and salted fish. H. M. Cam. 






Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1259-1261. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1934.) 
TuHEsE rolls have been searched frequently by historical scholars. Re- 
cently, Professor Treharne made careful use of them for his book on The 
Baronial Plan of Reform. But it is, none the less, a relief to have them in 
print, with a good index. Of the two rolls for 44 Henry III (28 October 
1259-27 October 1260) the second, compiled during the king’s absence in 
France (14 November-23 April), is the more important (pp. 223-87; it 
synchronizes with pp. 14-36, 138-61 of the main roll for the year). Henry 
had with him during his negotiations with King Louis, some of his new 
baronial councillors and part of his chancery, and this roll contains a 
precious record of his correspondence with the justiciar and the other coun- 
cillors in England. After reading the letters continuously, I am not 
convinced that Henry had any ulterior reason for delaying his return, and 
had not serious grounds for alarm after the news from England in the first 
days of March 1260. The contrast between his letter from St. Omer of 
1 March and his letter of 6 March (pp. 275, 277) is too striking to admit 
of this interpretation. In the one he rejoices to hear of the tranquillity 
of his realm, and addresses Simon de Montfort first among the lay barons ; 
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in the second ‘non modicum est fastiditus’, and clamours for news, 
while Earl Simon drops suddenly out of his correspondence. Similarly 
his letter to the pope about Aymer de Valence (pp. 264-5) seems to me to 
ring true. Rightly or wrongly, Henry appears to have feared a combination 
against him of Edward, Simon, and his relatives in La Marche. Such an 
alliance may seem unnatural in the light of later events, but, if Simon and 
Edward had come to an understanding—and they certainly had—the in- 
clusion of the ‘ Lusignans’ is not really surprising. The mind of Earl 
Simon is more puzzling than the mind of any great figure in English history, 
with the exception of Queen Elizabeth and possibly of the first duke of 
Marlborough. His strong religious sense adds to the perplexity of the 
student of his subtle, yet impulsive, nature. In his narrative of these 
months, Professor Treharne exonerates Earl Simon and sees some deep 
policy in the king’s procrastination. As I read the letters, Henry drifted 
along and found himself penniless. He was angry when Simon went back 
to England without asking leave, and still more angry when the money 
-which he needed to redeem his jewels and to take him home again did not 
arrive. Simon had no patience with his dilettante and extravagant ways, 
and distrusted him. The Lord Edward was a more congenial person to the 
earl at this time. When the news from England became really alarming, 
Henry bestirred himself and collected troops. King Louis urged him to 
return at once and found the necessary money. 

A schedule attached to the dorse of the roll for the next year (pp. 481, 
482) contains an important letter from King Henry to the pope. Professor 
Treharne has summarized the end of this letter, in which Henry refers 
to his success in securing control of Dover and other castles.1 But as a 
whole the letter is concerned with the proceedings of the council held by 
Archbishop Boniface in May 1261.2. Henry protests strongly against the 
decrees of this council, and announces that he is sending agents to the papal 
court to deal with the matter. This letter explains the passage in a well- 
known letter from John of Hemingford, written from the papal court in the 
following September.* Henry makes one very strange assertion: ‘ Idem 
Cantuariensis, convocatis suffraganeis, abbatibus, prioribus, decanis, 
archidiaconis et aliis provincie sue prelatis, quod a tempore consecracionis 
sue ante non fecerat, concilium celebravit’. Itis impossible, one would think, 
that Henry and his advisers had already forgotten the great provincial 
councils of 1257 and 1258, and the persistency of the archbishop in the face 
of the royal injunction, in the former of these years ; but, if they had not 
forgotten them, what do these words mean? The explanation is probably 
to be sought in a later sentence, ‘ nobis et regni nostri magnatibus non 
vocatis immo contemptis penitus et exclusis, multa ordinavit’ &c., for 
the archbishop had summoned the council at the pope’s command, in order 
to deal with the menace from the Tartars, and had used the occasion to 
make pronouncements on ecclesiastical grievances, having striven in vain 
to get redress from the king and magnates. Yet, while this may explain 
Henry’s words, it does not justify the unhistorical suggestion which they 
convey. 

1 Op. cit. p. 263 and note. 


* See C. R. Cheney, in this Review, supra, pp. 403 ff. 
* Royal Letters, ed. Shirley, ii. 191. 
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These rolls, as usual, contain a great deal of suggestive matter, which can 
only be illustrated very briefly here. Alfonso of Castile was interested 
in a Jew of Lincoln (p. 55). The exchequer of the bishop of Winchester 
as Wolvesey is mentioned (p. 61). The right of tenants-in-chief to tallage 
‘ancient demesne’ when the king levies a tallage is frequently granted. 
It appears clearly from a letter on p. 171 that, when a man was distrained 
to knighthood, he was knighted by the king if he was a tenant-in-chief, 
otherwise not. The rolls contain useful descriptions of the stocking of 
estates (pp. 110, 180). A schedule containing a letter from the abbey of 
Colchester illustrates the difficulties when an abbey is ordered to provide 
corrodies (p. 108; cf. 115). The use of the word exhibicio for the provision 
of an annual pension by an abbey is worth noting in this connexion (p. 262). 
Among a great number of entries which illustrate the king’s passion for 
rich clothes, jewels, ornaments, shrines, and buildings, &c., the order of a 
chalice for the nuns of the ancestral abbey at Fontevrault should be noticed 
(p. 94). There are important letters about the collation to prebends 
during an episcopal vacancy (pp. 261, 263), indistincta legata (pp. 269, 270), 
writs of prohibition (pp. 180, 183, 185), the custom of the realm and the 
claves ecclesiae (p. 203). The Tower of London was repaired with Reigate 
stone (p. 468). Thomas, the king’s surgeon, was given the senescalcia 
of the forest of Cannock, but is unable to perform any duties: the king 
needs him propter antiquam infirmitatem regis. The illness was a tertian 
fever (pp. 276, 281). The marshal of the royal household sells his bed 
to pay his doctor’s bill (p. 127). A highway is paved with stone near 
Canterbury (p. 201). A royal letter might be enrolled before it was sealed : 
“revocata fuit littera ante consignationem ’ is the formula of cancellation 
of one entry (p. 229). 

The index, as usual, is excellent. I have noticed two errors. Robert 
de Langford exists only in the index (p. 551). The entry (p. 227) refers 
to a chapel belonging to Robert Walerand at Langford (‘ad capellam 
ipsius Roberti de Longeford lambruscandam ’). Elmedon (pp. 190, 529) 
is not Elmdon in Warwickshire, but Ilmington, in the same county. I 
have dealt with this interesting Ilmington case elsewhere. 

F. M. Powicke. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New. By 
Rocer BiceELow Merriman. Vol. iv: Philip the Prudent. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1934.) 


Art the close of this volume Professor Merriman lays down his pen on a 
scholarly labour of twenty years amid the applause of all competent 
readers. The Spanish Empire is the theme of the classic historians of his 
country, though commenced by a Scot, and Mr. Merriman has had to lay 
his pages alongside the masterpieces of Prescott and Motley. Such com- 
parisons only augment our respect. With less of studied effect than 
Prescott, less verve than Motley, he exceeds both in information, im- 
partiality, and clearness of exposition. These four tomes are undoubtedly 
the finest summary of Spanish history, for the period they cover, now 
extant in any language. They are distinguished, as I have said, by 
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abundant knowledge, by fairmindedness, and by clarity. Thanks to this 
last quality, the author is able to take up on the penultimate page an idea 
broached in the first paragraph of the first volume. Having made, in that 
volume, abundantly clear the difference between Castile and Aragon, he is 
able to carry his readers with him now in describing Philip’s rule as a 
Castilianization of the empire. The story he has to tell is of extreme 
complexity, but his superb arrangement deprives it of confusion. In the 
first twenty-five years of Philip’s reign, during which that sovereign strove 
to conserve passively his enormous inheritance, Mr. Merriman sees an 
ascending curve of prosperity (Book vii: The Spanish Empire at its 
Greatest Extent), abruptly reversed after the absorption of Portugal (Book 
viii: The Turn of the Tide); and on these two lines he plots the main 
phases of his narrative. The former, taking as a basis a careful estimate 
of the absolute Habsburg’s character, passes through the phases of Lepanto 
(‘ the last of the crusades ’), the last American and Pacific conquests, the 
relations with western Europe focussed on Holland, and the annexation of 
Portugal, before this was discovered to be a liability. The decline com- 
mences, with entire propriety, in an account of Philip’s governmental 
system (one of its leading causes), and continues through the Armada, the 
suppression of Aragonese liberties, to the imbroglio of the League, foreshadow- 
ing the supremacy of France in Europe and (more distantly) of England 
on the oceans. The treatment is broad, ignoring minor oscillations, so 
that, for instance, the policy of Queen Elizabeth is represented as one of 
mounting hostility to Spain with more consistency than some recent 
historians have allowed, and the portrait of Philip, too, is perhaps more 
than humanly consistent ; but the suppression of distracting detail sets in 
bold relief the fundamental truth. 

The treatment is, like those of his classic predecessors, mainly political. 
Economic forces are left in lower relief. It may be, as Sr Ortega y Gasset 
has somewhere argued, that certain stages of development are susceptible 
only of a religious-dynastic explanation, not admitting the economic 
account more proper to others ; it would be paradoxical to erect into causes 
considerations which did not then exist among the acknowledged motives 
of action, and in any case our acquaintance with the economic aspects of 
sixteenth-century Spain is still rudimentary. There is, however, a sur- 
prising modernity in what Mr. Merriman has to say concerning the Spanish 
bureaucracy and its finance, and particularly about the enormous burden 
capital laid then, as now, on revenue. Our crushing income tax (levied 
not only on income, but on transference of income, and so in the end 
on all sales of goods or services) makes us better judges of the Spanish 
alcabala than our fathers were ; and we have unhappy cause to abandon 
Darwinian optimism and seriously to study the economics of scarcity 
and politics of decline. The suppression of initiative, due to Philip’s 
mediocrity and fear of talent, has modern parallels in several States, 
whether dictatorial or democratic ; but in this history we may behold its 
lamentable results. Even in details there are instructive similarities : 
the relative success of the convoy system for the bullion fleets, and ways 
and means of calling to account high functionaries distant from the capital. 
In other cases we have modern problems in their rudimentary terms : 
Philip governed by means of reports and statistics but without an organized 
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civil service ; his was the first oceanic empire, the first capital in a modern 
sense, and the first palace to symbolize his rule. 
One or two specific points may be mentioned. We remark (in a note 
on p. 6) the duke of Alva’s determination to compel a pope to merit the title 
of Holiness, a very suggestive instance defining the Spanish attitude to 
the Church. In discussing restrictions on the intellectual development 
of the colonies (p. 244), we ought, I think, to emphasize that Spain brought 
not only censorship but also very early printing-presses and institutions 
for higher education, much earlier than in North America. Further, a 
recent student of these matters has caused us to doubt whether any of the 
prohibitions were really operative ; the colonists appear to have received 
consignments of books without restriction. The account of the settle- 
ment of the Philippines is both long and valuable. Colonial administration 
is described from the bureaucratic point of view, but I should have liked 
to see more of the organizations which the colonists spontaneously set up. 
One should add that the scholarship of Salamanca at its best was orientated, 
as in our older universities, less towards knowledge than towards public 
service in Church and State. I find it hard to believe that Fernando de 
Herrera was ‘far greater than’ Luis de Leén or 8. Juan de la Cruz or 
Santa Teresa (p. 484); he may have been more influential than the first 
and second, though less serene than Leén or passionate than 8. Juan, but 
even for influence he can hardly compare with the saint from Avila. 
Mariana is cited as an advocate of regicide (p. 483), but before we call this 
view ‘ modern, if not positively revolutionary ’, should we not know more 
exactly what he understood to constitute a ‘tyrant’? That word has 
several medieval acceptations. The episode of the Armada is not unduly 
dramatized to look like the fall of Lucifer; Mr. Merriman mentions the 
numerous Armadas that sprung up after it, but he avoids the other 
extreme of treating this disaster as of relatively slight moment to Spain. 
Perhaps it might have been well to show how the Spanish naval mass 
remained huge until it was dissolved in the Downs in 1627; so that the 
initiative passed from Spain, not to England, but to Holland. Of extreme 
value to future scholars are the analyses of sources which Mr. Merriman 
appends to each chapter. Bibliographies can be met with anywhere, but 
especially in Sr Ballesteros’ volumes ; most of us they merely snow under. 
I note (p. 69) that the British Museum ‘collection is enormous and has 
been relatively little used’, and (p. v) that ‘ the possibilities of new dis- 
coveries in this field are still infinite, and it is as inexplicable as it is 
unfortunate that more English and American scholars are not tempted to 
explore them’. To do so it would be advisable to allow instruction in 
Spanish diplomatics alongside English in research institutes or courses. 
One has, of course, to learn such things as one goes along in the archives, 
but English and American students should aot go without some notion of 
the letra procesal and other cursives of this period, as the facsimile in this 
book shows. Mujfioz y Rivero’s Manual de Paleografia diplomdtica espaiiola, 
though ancient, is by no means a bad beginner’s book, especially if 
supported by well-chosen rotographs. W. J. ENTWISTLE. 
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Jean Bodin. Politica e diritto nel rinascimento francese. By A. GAROSCI. 
(Milano : Corticelli, 1934.) 


Sienor Garoscr has given us a useful book, in which, within a moderate 
compass, he has endeavoured to relate Bodin to his age and his writings 
to one another. In both undertakings he has been successful and his 
examination of Bodin’s earlier, and less known works, is of especial interest 
for the light which is thrown upon the development of the ideas which were 
later to find expression in the De Republica. 

Yet political theory not uncommonly owes more to contingent causes 
than to the abstractions of pure reason, and the De Republica is no exception. 
Just as the Vindiciae contra tyrannos was the hand-book of the left wing, 
so did Bodin’s great work interpret the views of the centre party of the 
Politiques. For three-quarters of a century the resources of France had 
been wasted in external or internal warfare. The uneducated masses 
suffered in silence. The ‘noblesse regarded with a certain equanimity a 
condition of affairs which at least ensured to their order its traditional 
employment. But the middle classes were in revolt, and in Bodin they 
found their spokesman. What they demanded was a strong government 
and, by universal assent, that government could only be the monarchy 
with which the past glories of France were inseparably associated. Thus 
Bodin’s purpose was to establish the French monarchy upon the best and 
surest foundations, and to this end he developed his theory of legal sover- 
eignty. In so doing he rendered a service not only to his country but to 
the political thought of his time. As Signor Garosci observes, it had long 
been found impossible to accommodate the sixteenth-century State 
to a juridical category which, deriving from the code of Justinian, con- 
ceived of all power as ultimately vested in the emperor. What really 
counted in the mind of the medieval lawyer was the title of the ruler, and 
hence his powers were apt to be represented as privileges which that title 
conferred upon its holder. Nor could the States of Bodin’s day be any 
more easily accommodated to the Aristotelian categories, for between 
two such monarchies as France and Spain there was a greater divergence 
than existed between the Aristotelian type of monarchy and such an aris- 
tocracy as Venice. Bodin’s great achievement was to cut a clean path 
through the jungle of regalia with which such writers as Ferrault had 
obscured the conception of sovereignty. For sovereignty, he held, lay in 
one thing only, the right of a ruler who recognizes no earthly superior to 
make laws and to impose them on his subjects. Such a doctrine satisfied 
those considerations of utility which, in spite of his appeals to justitia, 
he agreed with Machiavelli in regarding as of paramount importance. 
At the same time it was congenial to the peculiar speculative cast of his 
intelligence. Just as in the Heptaplomeres he had sought, though, as 
Signor Garosci points out, not very successfully, to harness the transcendent 
monism of Judaism to a species of Neoplatonism with its ascending order 
of beings which become finally absorbed in the Divine unity, so when he 
has to deal with the structure of the civitas terrena his treatment is equally 
hierarchical. At the basis of society lies the power of the paterfamilias ; 
at its apex, that of the sovereign ruler. As a good Frenchman it only 
remained for him to show, as he attempts to do by a series of complicated 
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sophisms, that of all the rulers of the world, the kings of France alone are 
truly sovereign. Yet with a magnificent inconsistency he lays down that 
the right to vote supplies rests solely with the Estates. At no point does 
he more clearly disclose his sympathy with the bourgeoisie to which he be- 
longed, and had his prescription been taken more seriously, the later history 
of his country might have had a very different development. 

R. N. Carew Hunt. 


Vauban, 1633-1707. By Coronet P. Lazarp. 





(Paris: Alcan, 1934.) 


VauUBAN never met Marlborough in the field, but it might be claimed for 
him that he was nevertheless the only French marshal who got the better 
of him. It was Vauban who was responsible for the network of fortresses 
along the Franco-Belgian border which Marlborough just failed to pierce 
before war-weariness in England brought the Tories into office and led to 
his dismissal: places of minor importance liké Aire and Bethune, which 
detained the Allies for 60 and 40 days respectively and cost, the one 7000 
and the other 3300 casualties, had been remodelled to his designs, if not 
originally fortified by him. A good book on Vauban, not too technical for 
the non-professional reader but explaining his methods and ideas, is there- 
fore very welcome, and Colonel Lazard has certainly provided one. The 
book is well illustrated with plates, which show the development of 
Vauban’s ideas and methods ; one hesitates to say ‘system ’, for, as Colonel 
Lazard shows, Vauban was nothing like as rigidly systematic as later 
generations have sought to represent him (p. 362). Free from pedantry, he 
worked by common-sense and experience (p. 373), refused to let geometrical 
considerations prevail over tactical, and varied his methods to suit the 
ground in each individual case (p. 292), ‘ tracé était subordonné au terrain ’ 
(p. 393). If he had any particular plans, one may ascribe to him the in- 
troduction of bastioned towers to give protection against flanking and 
ricochet fire (p. 379) and the development of a defence ‘in depth ’, elaborat- 
ing outworks, but only after the body of the place to be fortified had been 
made secure (p. 389). 

But to regard Vauban as only a fortress-builder would be to limit the 
range of a remarkably versatile man. Vauban was a taker of fortresses as 
well as a builder, and did much to introduce regularity and method in 
siege-craft at a time when it was badly needed (pp. 394 ff.) ; one sees him 
criticizing with good reason the ‘ attaque brusquée ’ by which La Feuillade 
sought to take Turin in 1706 (p. 89), and, while he hardly ever besieged a 
place he failed to take, French engineers and artillerymen often failed when 
he was not there or when his methods were not followed. Moreover, 
Vauban had begun his military career in the infantry and, as Colonel Lazard 
emphasizes, he never forgot the needs and interests of that arm. It was he 
who was mainly responsible for the adoption, after Steenkirk and after the 
British Army were already adopting them, of the flint-lock with the socket- 
bayonet in place of the unsatisfactory match-lock and the pike (p. 209, 
ef. p. 459). One reason for his insistence on this reform was his desire to 
develop a greater fire-power (cf. p. 493), and it is interesting to find him 
introducing cartridges to prevent the soldiers putting in too much powder 
and bursting their musket-barrels. 
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There are many other aspects of Vauban’s career on which Colonel 
Lazard has much that is interesting to bring forward. After devoting 60 
pages to the military engineer’s art before Vauban’s day and 40 to his 
family and private life, he gives about 250 to a sketch of his military career 
and then discusses him in various aspects, as artilleryman, as engineer, as 
a military reformer and organizer, as infantryman, his views on naval and 
civil affairs, his personality. It is interesting to see how he wanted to raise 
men by ballot but for three years service only (p. 438), and that he was 
extremely keen on improving the conditions under which the soldier served. 
Always thoughtful for his subordinates (p. 186), he was in many ways in 
advance of his time, and it is hardly wonderful to find that a man of his 
honesty and freedom from personal ambition and intrigue was not on good 
terms with some of the lesser men at Louis XIV’s court, such as Barbeziux 
and Chamillard, though with Louvois he had worked well enough, while 
for all his lack of the courtier’s arts he secured the respect and much of the 
confidence of Louis XIV. But Louis liked taking fortresses, with which 
Vauban so often gratified him, and the Grand Monarque does seem (p. 
355) to have really known something about fortification. 

C. T. ATKINSON. 
















The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By G. N. Cuark. 
Press, 1934.) 


(Oxford: Clarendon 


Waite Cambridge (with some assistance from elsewhere) has undertaken 
the task of producing wide surveys of general history—ancient, medieval, 
modern, imperial, and literary—Oxford seems to have assumed to itself, 
almost single-handed, the duty of giving to the world a survey of the 
history of England. Two such surveys have appeared within the last 
forty years. Of one, published by Messrs. Longmans, the two editors 
and eleven of the contributors were Oxonians. The other, issued by 
Methuen and Co., has been edited by Sir Charles Oman, an Oxford professor, 
who took one eminent assistant from Cambridge, but all the others from 
Oxford. The appearance of the eighth and last volume of the latter 
series is practically contemporary with the publication of the first volume 
of a new series which is deliberately labelled ‘The Oxford History of 
England’. The editor is another Oxford professor, and almost all who 
have undertaken to write volumes for him are graduates of the same 
university. 

The first question which suggests itself is whether there is to be any 
substantial difference between the plan of the new series and that of its 
two predecessors, or whether its purpose is merely to bring the survey up 
to date in the light of recent researches. As this volume is the work of 
the editor, it may be presumed that it is intended to serve as a model 
for his collaborators to copy. If that presumption is correct, it appears 
that the new History of England is to be less exclusively political in its 
character. The Longman volumes were somewhat ostentatiously called 
‘The Political History of England’, though a tardy repentance on the 
part of the editors led to the inclusion in the later volumes of rather per- 
functory chapters on literature and kindred topics. The writers in the 
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Methuen series were almost equally busied with political and constitutional 

narrative, though Professor Trevelyan was not restrained in his volume 
on the Stuart period from wandering into more congenial fields. In the 
volume before us the 310 pages which tell the normal story of political 
and constitutional development are followed by three very substantial and 
illuminating chapters on ‘ Overseas Possessions’, on ‘ Literature and 
Thought ’, and on ‘ The Arts and Social Life’. It is only by a miracle 
of compression that this varied and intricate survey of an eventful period 
has been packed into a single volume. 

Professor G. N. Clark has exceptional qualifications for writing on this 
particular period. He had previously demonstrated his familiarity with 
the problems of commerce and finance, and especially with those Anglo- 
Dutch relations which bulk so largely in these years. As editor for many 
years of the English Historical Review, he had ample opportunities for 
noting and absorbing those additions to knowledge and criticism which 
have been furnished both by published books and by articles contributed 
by specialist researchers to this Review and other journals. Of these 
opportunities he has made ample use. It may be confidently stated that 
no historian of England since Ranke has displayed such full and accurate 
knowledge of the general history of Europe. This is perhaps the supreme 
merit of the book, and makes it a valuable corrective of Macaulay. Another, 
almost equally conspicuous, is the way in which economic and social history 
has been woven into the political narrative. It is, for instance, equally 
novel and stimulating to be told that the rally of Somersetshire in 1685 
to the cause of Monmouth was at least partially due to the poverty and 
unemployment caused by depression in the Mendip mines and in the 
clothing towns of the county (p. 115). A third merit is the full, clear, and 
impartial treatment of ecclesiastical problems. 

It is inevitable that in a book of this character there should be both 
omissions and disputable statements. A few of these may be noted, 
though none are of first-rate importance. In the chapter on Scotland 
stress is laid upon the severance of the economic union with England at 
the Restoration, but no allusion is made to the equally important break- 
ing off of the constitutional union. In the Scottish ecclesiastical settlement 
the restoration of bishops is noted, but not the very wise refusal to revive 
Charles I’s ill-starred attempt to impose a uniform liturgy. Perhaps a 
constitutional historian will be most startled by the very scanty attention 
given to the Bill of Rights, which generations have been taught to revere 
as the nearest approach in our history to a fundamental law. All that 
is said about it is that it confirmed the Declaration of Rights and that it 
made illegal the accession of a papist to the throne (p. 148). Its supple- 
mentary clauses deserve more careful scrutiny. Among other things 
they abolished the dispensing power except in cases where a statute 
expressly authorizes dispensation. Hence it was unnecessary to define 
in what respects James’s exercise of this power broke the law, which Mr. 
Clark suggests to have been attempted without success by later parliaments 
(p. 140). 

It is difficult to reconcile with the career of the great Lord Halifax 
the description of him on page 116 as the ‘ staunch upholder of the system 
of Anglican exclusiveness ’. His conduct during Danby’s administration 
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under Charles II is sufficient to demonstrate how little such a label was 
deserved. No similar description is applied to William of Orange, who 
was equally opposed to James II’s desire to have the Test Act repealed 
in order to favour Roman Catholics (p. 126). It is true that Halifax’s 
peculiar temperament led him at one time into apparently intimate 
co-operation with Tories, and that he thereby incurred the lasting enmity 
of the Whigs, but he himself was never a Tory. If he had been, he might 
have been trounced instead of being extolled by Macaulay. Another 
very questionable statement is that the Emperor Leopold objected to 
the Portuguese demand in 1703 for the sending of the Archduke Charles 
to Spain because ‘ it amounted to falling back upon the plan of partition 
which the sea-powers had always favoured’ (p. 198). It is quite true 
that the maritime powers had hitherto consistently favoured a partition 
of the Spanish inheritance, which proved to be the ultimate solution of 
the problem. But the alliance with Portugal in 1703 marks the conversion 
of those powers from the policy of partition to that of transferring the 
whole Spanish inheritance to the Habsburg claimant, and this was what 
Leopold had always demanded. The emperor’s reason for hesitating 
about the extension of warfare to the peninsula was that he feared it 
would divert the attention and the forces of the allies from that con- 
quest of the Italian provinces of Spain which Mr. Clark rightly asserts 
to have been his main interest in the war (p. 197). 

What may be called the appendages of the volume are workmanlike 
and deserve a word of praise. There is a good critical bibliography. 
The maps are useful and some of them novel, but the scale of one or two, 
notably that of the Empire, is hardly adequate to make the details 
sufficiently clear. There are two genealogical tables drawn up to elucidate 
the two great succession problems in England and in Spain respectively. 
One turns instinctively to the Spanish table. It is, as was to be expected, 
accurate in its details. A pedant might suggest that it is technically 
inaccurate to describe Philip of Anjou, the future Philip V of Spain, as 
a ‘claimant’ to the succession. The official Bourbon claimant down to 
the publication of Charles II’s will was the Dauphin. All suggestions 
that the Dauphin’s second son should be substituted for his father were 
rejected by Louis XIV. Technically, Charles II’s will rejected the two 
claimants and substituted a prince whose claim had never been formally 
advanced, and who indeed could only obtain a ‘claim’ by a renunciation 
on the part of his father. In the same table there might be a note attached 
to the name of the Archduchess Maria Antonia stating that on her marriage 
the emperor extorted from her a renunciation of her Spanish claims. 
This renunciation was invalid by Castilian law, but it furnished the 
emperor with a pretext for contesting the claim of his grandson, the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 

These slight criticisms do not in any way counterbalance the merits 
of the book which have been referred to above. If the writers of the other 
volumes reach the standard set by the editor, The Oxford History of England 
may be assured of a confident welcome from students. 


RicuHarD Lop@e. 
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Church and State in England in the XVIIIth Century. By the Rev. 
Norman Sykes, M.A., D.Phil. (Cambridge: University Press, 1934.) 


Tuts is the most considerable contribution to the history of the Church of 
England in the eighteenth century which has appeared since Abbey and 
Overton produced their English Church in the Eighteenth Century, now 
more than fifty years ago, and it is worthy to stand by the side of the 
earlier history. It does not, indeed, supersede Abbey and Overton, for, as 
its title indicates, its aim is more restricted. Professor Sykes has little to 
say about the theological controversies of the century or the history of 
theological learning. Names such as Grabe, Bentley, Whiston, Dodwell 
do not appear in his copious Index. The strength of the book lies in the 
author’s intimate acquaintance with the actual working of the ecclesiastical 
administration and its relations with the social and political life of the age. 
In his earlier studies on Bishop Gibson’s life he laid a good foundation for 
the wider treatment in the present book. Here he has drawn upon a 
widely extended survey of materials both manuscript and printed. The 
correspondence of Wake, and of the duke of Newcastle, Tenison MSS. at 
Lambeth, Hurd MSS. at Hartlebury Castle, and the Episcopal Registers 
of seven dioceses, are some of the more important manuscript sources of 
which he makes use. Besides learning and an indefatigable curiosity the 
author has two other qualifications for his task: he is master of a vigorous 
and interesting style, and he has a real sympathy with the temper of the 
age which he portrays. The last qualification has been too often lacking 
in recent writers on the eighteenth-century Church. The work of the 
clergy has been judged in the light of the standards of a later age and 
without understanding of the material and social conditions, and hence, as 
Dr. Sykes abundantly shows, a substantial injustice has been done to the 
activities both of the bishops and of the parochial clergy. 

Very wisely he begins with a survey of the Church of the Restoration. 
One of the main theses which he triumphantly sustains is the essential 
continuity of the eighteenth-century Church with the age of the Caroline 
divines. Many of the admitted abuses of the ecclesiastical system, so far 
from being the innovation of corrupt Whigs, were the legacy of an age- 
long tradition which had been firmly re-established under the later Stuarts. 
And if worldliness was not a peculiarity of Whig churchmen, neither was 
pastoral zeal confined to High churchmen. In personal devotion and 
vigorous episcopal administration the Latitudinarian Barnet set a standard 
which will bear comparison with that of the later nineteenth-century 
episcopate. 

The continuity of the eighteenth with the seventeenth century makes 
the starting point of a timely and effective criticism of the unwary moderns 
who claim the Non-Jurors as forerunners of contemporary doctrines of 
ecclesiastical autonomy. Whatever claims the Non-Jurors were led to 
advance under pressure of the Whig triumph, Dr. Sykes argues cogently 
that the essential issue was the political doctrine of hereditary Divine 
Right. If, for instance, the rights of the Crown over the Church had been 
the real point at issue, why did not those who were after to be Non-Jurors 
take action when James II suspended Bishop Compton of London from 
the exercise of his office ? ‘ The essential difference lay in the circumstances 
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that James II was the king jure divino, whose tyrannies must be suffered 
with no more protest than passive resistance, whilst William III was an 
usurper and no lawful king, whose deprivations involved his ecclesiastical 
supporters in the sin of schism and compelled resistance to the extent of 
the setting up of separate congregations claiming to be the true Church of 
England.’ Everything turns on the question whether the Revolution was 
justifiable. 

For all parties the conditions of the age made it impossible to separate 
civil and ecclesiastical issues. Dr. Sykes puts this very well : 


‘The contest waged throughout the quarter of a century between the Revolution 
Settlement and the Hanoverian succession by the leaders of the rival parties for the 
enjoyment of the royal favour and the control of royal policy involved necessarily 
the demand for the disposition of crown patronage in Church and State. Inevitably 
and imperceptibly the bench became divided by the same ties of party loyalty as the 
temporal lords and the faithful commons. . . . Nor was there any element of inherent 
impropriety in the new situation of the episcopate as allies and champions of whig 
and tory principles in politics. The security of the Established Church was bound up 
vitally with the maintenance of the Revolution settlement and of its essential corollary 
the Protestant succession.’ 


This justification in the circumstances of the first half of the century has 
great weight, but after the final defeat of Jacobite hopes, the case is weaker, 
and the political subservience of the Bench, as Dr. Sykes so vividly pictures 
it, was certainly demoralizing. Contemporary churchmen as well as later 
Church historians were scandalized. Dr. Sykes quotes Cowper’s lines : 


* Providence, that seems concerned t’ exempt 
The hallow’d bench from absolute contempt, 
In spite of all the wrigglers into place, 
Still keeps a seat or two for worth and grace, 
And therefore tis, that though the sight be rare, 
We sometimes see a Lowth or Bagot there.’ 


If the indictment is extended to cover the whole eighteenth century, we 
may agree that ‘the poet’s exceptions are unduly exiguous’, but if we 
interpret him as speaking of his own generation, it is less easy to meet the 
satire. Of the twenty-five illustrious names which Dr. Sykes recites to 
support the credit of the eighteenth-century episcopate, almost all rose to 
eminence before 1745, four only were alive when Cowper wrote the Tiro- 
cinium (1784), and of these four perhaps the most eminent, Horsley, was 
not yet elevated to the bench. The inequalities in the episcopal incomes 
were regularly exploited by the political leaders. A bishop was usually 
consecrated to a poor bishopric, from which he naturally hoped to be 
translated. Translation of course was largely dependent upon political 
good conduct. Dr. Sykes’ hero, the much maligned Bishop Watson, paid 
the penalty for his political independence and his outspoken advocacy of 
reform in the Church administration, by being left in the poor see of 
Llandaff until the end. 

Warburton is given high place both as a theologian and as a political 
philosopher. As a theologian, indeed, I think Dr. Sykes places him too 
high, as I think he places Waterland too low; but Warburton’s Alli- 
ance of Church and State stands out as one of the chief documents of the 
century on the relations of Church and State. To Dr. Sykes it is a 
classical statement of the philosophy implicit in the Revolution settlement. 
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Hoadly’s doctrine, virtually dissolving, as Dr. Sykes argues, the con- 
ception of a visible Church, should be regarded as an extravagance, 
not essential to Hoadly’s own controversial position, and by no means 
characteristic of Whig churchmanship. The connexion of the famous 
sermon on Christ’s Kingdom with the suppression of Convocation in 1717 
was, he maintains, more or less accidental. Unlike the naked individualism 
of Hoadly, Warburton’s doctrine makes room for the real ‘ personality ’ 
of the Church, and it is this which commends him to Dr. Sykes, as it did 
to the late Dr. Figgis. Indeed, he puts forward the interesting view that 
mutatis mutandis—and the mutanda include such important matters as the 
Test Laws—Warburton may be claimed in support of the conception of the 
relation of Church and State which lies behind the Enabling Act of our 
own time. 

Every chapter of the book is close packed with illustration. The 
author’s gift for apt quotation gives variety and interest to his writing. 
Especially valuable is his use of contemporary diaries and correspondence 
to illustrate the prospects of the eighteenth-century ordinand who lacked 
influence, and was naturally drawn into the large class of unbeneficed 
curates. My only complaint is that the illustrative matter calls for some 
pruning. The wealth of evidence which Dr. Sykes has at his command is 
of course in itself a strength. But there is unnecessary repetition. The 
evidence for Bishop Watson’s attendance upon his episcopal duties is 
twice stated and discussed in different connexions. The same passages 
from Parson Woodforde’s Diary recur in different chapters. Bishop 
Watson’s proposals for reform are twice set out at length. The matter 
may be relevant in each case, but the repetitions are irksome. 

This is a detail. These Birkbeck lectures are the work of one who 
knows, and they will go far to modify prevailing views of the Church life 
of the period, especially in its relation with social and political history. 
The book is beautifully produced, and I have only detected one misprint : 
on p. 64 the date of Bishop Watson’s death should be 1816 not 1819. 


J. M. Creep. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 


1722-3. Edited by Ceci, Heapiam. (London: Stationery Office, 
1934.) 


Two complete years are now added to the calendar of colonial material 
in the Public Record Office ; and the ‘ forgotten half-century ’ advances 
with a lengthening stride. In bulk and method the new volume resembles 
its predecessors. It presumably marks the end of that series for which 
historians will owe a lasting obligation to the careful and illuminating 
editorship of Mr. Cecil Headlam, whose loss is felt especially keenly by 
the colonial and American historian. 

Each year of the calendar sees a different emphasis, as one region after 
another passes through a period of particular eventfulness. For these two 
years Nova Scotia, though still important, recedes from its prominence ; 
whilst Newfoundland joins Pennsylvania in comparative obscurity. South 
Carolina and Jamaica afford the fullest correspondence ; and Bermuda 
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steps into the light, thanks to a series of long, informative, and entertain- 
ing letters in which Lieutenant-Governor Hope, writing to his patron, Lord 
Carteret, extols the amenities of the island, even though he can hardly 
find councillors fit for public business (especially in the afternoon), and 
though piracy is accounted no more a crime than is smuggling in England. 
The legislature attempts to raise a revenue by taxing imports, but the 
English merchants are at once aroused and procure the repeal of the act. 
A similar attempt by Virginia to tax the importation of liquor and slaves 
brings energetic protests from Bristol and the Royal African Company 
against such impediments to the trade of England, whose expenses for 
the protection of the colonies ‘ not ten times what they are all worth in 
America could make good the same’. Still another attempt to obtain 
revenue from a tax on imports appears in Antigua and Montserrat. The 
governor argues that the burden will fall on the consumer, but the Board 
of Trade refuses to allow the duty. 

These proposals in the Leeward Islands represent a compromise by 
which the governor had hoped to obtain a fixed additional salary for his 
term of office. Upon its repudiation the assembly reverts to its practice 
of voting extra salary for one year only. This is but one example of the 
general struggle for financial power, now in full swing between governors 
and assemblies. In Jamaica the notable appointment of the duke of 
Portland as governor is followed by friendly relations; but even so the 
best act for a permanent revenue which he claims to be able to obtain is 
rejected in England as insufficient and lacking in due form. The assembly 
will not improve its offer, being so anxious, Portland reports, ‘to be as 
near as can be upon the foot of His Majesty’s English subjects that the 
desire of it almost distracts them’. In Barbados, which now returns to 
more orderly government after many abuses of power, the issue is less 
clear; for amid pleas of great poverty the assembly votes a very large 
extra salary to Governor Worsley for the term of his office. In New 
York, where the Crown and the assembly quarrel over the control of funds 
by their respective officials, the royal treasurer barely holds his own; and 
fears are expressed that the assembly’s claims ‘ may tend to their making 
themselves independent of the crown of Great Britain’. Massachusetts 
is still farther on the road to independence. The assembly uses the 
opportunity given by Ralé’s war to strengthen its hold at the expense of 
governor and council; it appropriates money most specifically, and 
maintains a rigorous control over the troops, even to the point of dictat- 
ing strategy and insisting on the dismissal of particular officers. So 
great is the encroachment on royal power that Governor Shute returns 
home to acquaint the English government with the severity of the crisis. 
In his long memorial he enumerates the various attacks upon prerogative, 
and attributes much of the trouble to the American practice of electing 
only assemblymen who reside in their respective communities, thus 
excluding the majority of wealthy and influential Bostonians, an inter- 
esting indictment of American democracy as later manifesting itself 
for good or ill. Shute’s memorial has been preceded by an important 
report from Lord Carteret’s personal emissary, commissioned to investigate 
‘things new and strange in His Majesty’s plantations’. New England, 
this envoy reports, needs order, economy, government, and husbandry ; 
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and in ‘ that litigious province’ he hears more treason in one day than 
in all his life before, the king being regarded as having only nominal 
power; while high-flying Tories add to the discord by misrepresenting 
royal authority. The ship of government, he says, has sprung so many 
leaks that some good plugs are needed. The author’s proposals are less 
striking than those advanced about the same time by Archibald Cumings, 
collector of customs at Boston, who advocates a stamp act and a quitrent 
on unimproved lands, the latter both for revenue and for the sake of 
opening up land to small settlers. 

The rivalry of France and England is seen at work in at least three 
regions: Nova Scotia, New England, and the Caribbean. More nar- 
ratives come in describing the French and Indian attacks on the Canso 
fishery in 1720; and as these are aggravated by news of Ralé’s war, 
attributed to French incitement, the Board of Trade urges that the northern 
defences be strengthened, and the French inhabitants either controlled 
or expelled. In the West Indies, an episode of some significance is the 
attempt to settle Santa Lucia and St. Vincent by a proprietary grant to 
the duke of Montagu. The attempt fails mainly because of France’s 
forcible assertion of her claims. Other topics of general interest include 
the waning of piracy; objections by Virginia and Jamaica to the trans- 
portation of convicts; proposals of settlement by Palatines and Swiss ; 
the end of Spotswood’s government in Virginia and Nicholson’s in Carolina, 
the latter amid violent and lengthy recriminations; and boundary dis- 
putes between Connecticut and Rhode Island, which evoke the unlikely 
suggestion from the Board of Trade that both should yield to the Crown 
and be annexed to New Hampshire. G. H. GutTTRipGE. 







Rousseau and the Modern State. By A.¥rrep Coppan, M.A., Ph.D. 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1934.) 


Dr. CoBBan, who published a few years ago a work on Edmund Burke 
and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century, has been naturally led by his 
previous theme to a study of Rousseau. The political theory of Rousseau 
is a theory of transition. It is a bridge between the theory of Natural 
Law and the theory of Historical Law. It is a bridge between the ideas 
of rationalistic individualism which flourished in the seventeenth and 
the early eighteenth century, and what we may call (not altogether justly) 
the ideas of emotional collectivism which developed in the Romantic period 
of the later eighteenth century and flourished in the beginning of the 
nineteenth. Being a transitional theory—a ‘theory of the bridge "—it 
has naturally some inconsistencies. Dr. Cobban’s purpose is to grapple 
with these inconsistencies ; to remove them, if he can; and to achieve, 
as far as possible, a picture of Rousseau as fundamentally logical and 
consistent. This leads him to disagree with the interpretation which he 
finds in C. E. Vaughan’s edition of the Political Writings of Rousseau, 
an interpretation which makes Rousseau both ‘a fiery champion of the 
individual ’ and ‘a stern asserter of the State’. But it is not only the 
attempt to reduce Rousseau to unity which inspires Dr. Cobban’s work. 
He also seeks to discuss his real relation to the French Revolution and his 
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real contribution to the fundamental political ideas of the nineteenth 
century, especially the idea of the Nation. It is perhaps in this discussion 
that he succeeds best. When he is wrestling with the problem of Rousseau’s 
consistency, he labours under some handicaps and is liable to be over- 
thrown. For one thing, he is not himself sure that Rousseau was con- 
sistent. ‘One of the most provoking facts about Rousseau is that one 
never knows where one has him’ (p. 248). ‘This eulogy of national 
exclusiveness forms a striking contradiction to Rousseau’s often-repeated 
denunciations of war’ (p. 178). Such confessions are, in effect, admis- 
sions that the thesis which he seeks to sustain is untenable; and other 
passages (such as the footnote to p. 147), in which he has recourse to the 
idea that a contradictory statement cannot ‘be taken as more than an 
isolated passage ’, are really to the same effect. Rousseau was a writer 
of genius, and a stylist of the first order; he adorned many themes, 
and wrote some 5000 closely printed pages on a large variety of topics ; 
but he was not a political philosopher with a consistent scheme of ideas. 
He is all the more interesting, and perhaps he exercised all the greater 
influence, because he was self-contradictory. We can all seek, and we 
can all find, our dogmas in his writings. That is one of Dr. Cobban’s 
handicaps, when he seeks to make him consistent. There is another 
which is perhaps more serious. Dr. Cobban has not delved deeply enough 
into either of the antinomies which he seeks to reconcile. He might, 
on the one hand, have gone more fully into the Natural-Law philosophies 
on which Rousseau drew so largely for his ideas and even for his terminology. 
One can hardly explain Rousseau’s theory of the State as a personne 
morale, and his theory of the general will which is the will of this ‘moral 
person ’, without some reference to the large literature of Natural Law, 
from Pufendorf to Burlamaqui and Vattel. (Vattel’s book, of 1758, 
deserves particular study in connexion with the Du Contrat Social, which 
appeared four years later.) Dr. Cobban confines his study of the Natural- 
Law philosophers to Locke ; and even here, as when he says that ‘ there 
are two contracts implied in Locke’s theory’, he might have carried his 
study farther. (Locke’s theory of the supreme legislature as trustee for the 
People is not a theory of a contract of government superadded to the 
original contract of society.) Again, and on the other hand, there is an 
area of Romantic political philosophy which Dr. Cobban has not in- 
vestigated. This is the area of German thought, from Herder to Hegel. 
Any study of ‘ romantic political theory ’ (the title is that of one of Dr. 
Cobban’s sections) must surely involve some account of the greatest focus 
of that theory. It is to be hoped that Dr. Cobban, as he proceeds with 
his line of thought—a valuable and an important line—will turn more 
to the study of the thought of Germany. Rousseau’s thought owes some- 
thing to the country across the Rhine; and it is in a German writer, 
Fichte, that we may also see its influence most strongly at work. 

Dr. Cobban is at his best when he studies Rousseau against the French 
background. He is deeply versed in the French literature about Rousseau, 
and indeed in French literature generally. It is from French writers 
that he quotes, if anything, too liberally. There is one French theme 
with which he might have dealt that does not appear in his pages. This 
is the cardinal theme of souveraineté nationale. Many French political 
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theorists of our time have dealt hard blows at that doctrine, and at Rousseau 
as its prophet. (M. de la Bigne de Villeneuve’s Traité Général de V Etat 
is full of fiery denunciation.) It is, in a way, one of the curiosities of 
modern thought that Rousseau should find some of his severest critics in 
France, and some of his most sympathetic interpreters in England. 
Perhaps French logic fights shy of his mixture of an apparent logic with 
nuances of emotion: perhaps our English temper, itself a curious blend 
of thought and emotion, is more ready to recognize the merits of a writer 
who shows the same blend. 

Dr. Cobban has already won for himself a high place among English 
writers on the history of political theory. He has the quality—and it 
is a high quality—of not stopping short at the tenets of professed political 
theorists : he relates political theory to literature and general thought : 
he is, in a word, an exponent of political thought at large rather than of 
the political theory of the schools. There is much in his book on Rousseau 
which will be of value to all who are wrestling with the interpretation 
and the interpreters of Rousseau. Whatever a trained and sound historian 
can bring to the exegesis of Rousseau’s political writings, Dr. Cobban 
has brought. It is on the philosophical side that he may well go farther ; 
and it is here that he might seek a further equipment and make further 
conquests. He might, as has been already suggested, carry his researches 
into the German thought of the Romantic period, say from 1770 to 1830. 
He might also find his own philosophy of politics, in the light of which 
he could finally appreciate Rousseau and Burke, saying, ‘This and this 
they gave, and here and here they are still part and substance of any 
modern philosophy of the State ’. As it is, in his present stage of develop- 
ment, he tends to what may be called an episodic treatment of his author. 
He deals with Rousseau in sections, and according to topics : his theory 
of associations ; his view of the Church; his idea of the general will ; 
his anticipation of the nation. There is meat and suggestion in his treat- 
ment of each topic and each section. But the threads need some drawing 
together ; and a final synoptic view has still to be attained. Rousseau 
is shown, at this point or at that, as in touch with his age, or as feeling 
his way towards our own age; but he does not emerge as a whole. There 
is more to be said, for example, about Rousseau’s wrestling with the 
problem of the general will if we want to understand his contribution to 
modern liberalism and modern democracy. The conception of the general 
will (in its truth and its error) is cardinal ; it is more than a topic or section : 
it is the real nucleus. 

In matter of detail there is little that can be said by way of criticism 
of Dr. Cobban’s admirable scholarship. There are occasional misprints ; 
but they can be easily corrected in another edition. On p. 83 ‘ Oceania’ 
(which is generally used of the islands of the Pacific) should probably 
be ‘ Oceana ’, another word for the Utopia which Dr. Cobban seems to 
have in mind. It is a matter of more substance that on p. 80 the 
author commits himself to the proposition that Rousseau proposes the 
formation of a civil religion ‘which all who wish to be members of the 
State must accept and for the breach of which by citizens the penalty 
is death’. Rousseau goes near enough to religious persecution ; but he 
does not go so far as that. His argument is that the sovereign may 
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fix the articles of a civil profession of faith, which involves love of the 
laws and of justice, and the capacity for sacrificing life on the altar of 
duty ; that while the sovereign cannot oblige any person to believe in 
these articles, he can banish those who do not believe ; and that he may 
punish with death any person who, after having publicly recognized the dog- 
mas (defined as including belief in God, in a future life, in the reward 
of the just and the punishment of the unjust, and in the sanctity of the 
social contract and the laws), shall behave as if he did not believe in them. 
This is a more qualified statement. It is the liar whom Rousseau would 
punish with death (il a menti devant les lois), and not the mere heretic. 
But the heretic, it must be confessed, goes into banishment. Dr. Cobban 
does not, after all, err greatly; and he almost rectifies himself on p. 83. 
One last remark. Dr. Cobban spends some time, in the four appendixes 
at the end of his book, in dealing with the political ideas of the Comte 
d’Antraigues. It is not clear that these ideas have any particular value, 
or that they really illustrate the doctrines and the influence of Rousseau. 
The views of the Comte have indeed some interest, as showing that a 
professed royalist could also profess to be a disciple of Rousseau, and 
was inspired by a type of nationalism of which we can also see some germs 
in Rousseau. But the interest is largely antiquarian; and the reader 
may feel that the space devoted to d’Antraigues might more properly 
have been given to Rousseau himself. ERNEST BARKER. 


Quellen zur deutschen Politik Osterreichs 1859-1866. Vol.i: July 1859- 


November 1861. Edited by H., Rirrer von Sreix, assisted by 
O. Scumip. (Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des 19. Jahrhunderts, issued 
by the Historical Commission of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
vol. xxix.) (Oldenburg and Berlin: Stalling, 1934.) 


THE formidable task to which the Ritter von Srbik has now set his hand 
is in effect the production, for Germany’s years of crisis from 1859 to 1866, 
of an Austrian counterpart to Die auswirtige Politik Preussens 1858-1871, 
which, however, he had long ago, and independently, designed. Its 
scope, as his title and introduction alike show, is the illustration (certain 
minor exceptions apart) of the Germanic policy of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and his advisers, by means of the day-to-day reproduction of original 
diplomatic correspondence. No less than 518 numbers appear in the 
present volume alone. Of these, two only (nos. 2 and 22) are stated to 
have appeared in print before, though it is true that other relevant material 
already accessible in collections such as Das Staatsarchiv has deliberately 
been excluded from the work. 

The source whence the editor draws is above all the diplomatic 
correspondence between the Staatskanzlei and its subordinates elsewhere 
in Germany, preserved in the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv. Occasional 
illustration is supplied from Dresden, Munich, and Berlin, and from certain 
private collections: in the present case those of Biegeleben, Rechberg, 
and the Archduke Maximilian. But the proportion of such contributions 
from outside is minute. Of these 518 items only some twenty-two come 
from non-Austrian official, and half a dozen from Austrian private, 
sources. The orthography is modernized and, to save space, the original 
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paragraphing has been virtually suppressed. Editorial comment is rigor- 
ously—for the foreign reader almost too rigorously—restrained. Political 
allusions of the day, and the like, are economically explained by reference 
to Schulthess’ Europdischer Geschichtskalender. An occasional laconic 
line identifies an envoy or a document, and so on. But the great feature 
of the annotation is the elaborate system of cross-references, working 
backward from document to document, to the questions discussed. 

If the publication before us is primarily a collection of official com- 
munications between Rechberg in Vienna and his subordinates at the 
several German courts, it nevertheless admits one important exception 
in the shape of numerous private letters exchanged by himself with K4rolyi 
and Chotek at Berlin, Kiibeck at the seat of the diet, Handel at Stuttgart, 
Werner at Dresden, and others elsewhere, a category which the Austrian 
Foreign Office, less rigorous, perhaps, and more sensible than its mid- 
Victorian British counterpart, seems not to have rejected from the official 
canon. No references (as the British historian understands references) 
are supplied to the individual documents reproduced: merely the office 
of deposit. On the other hand, one rare and useful feature appears, 
viz., an indication of the authorship, or rather the handwriting, of the 
Ballhausplatz’ own drafts. This field provides a walkover for Biegeleben, 
the Referent for German affairs, who is also to be found writing a number 
of the emperor’s letters, and—to one’s surprise, for Rechberg was no 
Wellesley—at least two of the foreign minister’s own private letters (nos. 
372-3) as well. The reader cannot but regret the entire suppression of 
the running headings so desirable in such a work. The arrangement of 
the documents is strictly chronological. This commonsense procedure 
was, however, as Professor Srbik points out (p. vii), adopted only after 
some consideration of arrangement by subjects, fortunately dropped. 
In the treatment of such enclosures as have been thought worthy of 
reproduction, chronology normally has it, and they are divorced from the 
covering letter and entered independently under their own date. Minutes 
are almost non-existent, marginal comments very rare. 

So much for the system followed—Dr. Srbik tells us (p. viii) that in 
principle it is that of Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik—in the execution 
of this stately enterprise. The main theme, though the entire Germanic 
policy of Austria is liberally illustrated, is the renewed challenge from 
Berlin. Thanks to the war of 1859 Prussia was now in a position, not only 
to aim at the Alternat and effective military control of the Confederation, 
but also to render nugatory all attempts to reform the federal constitution 
itself. Austria’s policy within Germany was essentially a stubborn at- 
tempt to maintain face, after the disasters and disillusions of the late war, 
and at the same time to afford some security to her remaining Italian 
possessions against French or Sardinian attack by involving the Con- 
federation in their evgntual defence. She was further lamed by her 
dubious internal situation. But Prussia could afford to wait, as the 
Ballhausplatz’ own intelligence showed. The people of Hamburg, the 
Austrian envoy, Blome, wrote in March 1861, were fully ripe for annexa- 
tion. ‘Ein einiges Deutschland unter Preussens Fiihrung ist das all- 
gemeine Losungswort .. . wirkt doch die vage Idee der deutschen 
Einheit wieder gerade wie im Jahre 1848 zugunsten der preussischen 
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Bestrebungen ’ (no. 387). The greater part even of Saxony, his colleague 
Kiibeck thought in October 1861, was of the same mind (no. 511). Fear 
of the new Buonaparte was wonderfully unifying. Change for the better 
in the Bund there would have to be, as Kiibeck pointed out in July 1861 
(no. 462), to make a tolerable Germany, but Prussia could not be forced, 
and against her wishes nothing could, in fact, be done. The possibility of 
the Bund’s collapse at Prussian instigation was alluded to by Rechberg and 
by Kiibeck, himself president of the diet, in the spring of 1860 (nos. 123, 128). 
Dr. Srbik and his collaborator seem to have executed their difficult 
task of selection from the riches of the Austrian archives with the greatest 
judgement and skill. The small space allotted to non-Austrian material 
has been admirably utilized. Most of this material comes from Dresden : 
and all these Dresden dispatches are reports from Kénneritz, the Saxon 
envoy in Vienna, to his superior, Beust, generally reporting conversa- 
tions with Rechberg himself. Thus the friendly Dresden sheds a certain 
illumination upon the Austrian foreign minister’s immediate attitude of 
mind in a way that the Staatskanzlei’s own communications could not 
themselves do, nor even the formal, if most instructive, proceedings of 
the council of ministers. The present volume forms an impressive instal- 
ment of what is perhaps the most important unofficial historical venture 
of the day. It is much to be hoped that Dr. Srbik may shortly be enabled 
to complete his whole design. Nor will it rest at this, for the conclusions 
to be drawn are to be discussed in the second volume of his forthcoming 
Vom alten Reich bis Kéniggriitz. C. 8. B. Buckanp. 








Die auswiirtige Politik Preussens, 1858-71. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke 
Herausgegeben von der Historischen Reichskommission unter 
Leitung von E. Brandenburg, etc. Zweite Abteilung. Vom Amts- 
antritt Bismarcks bis zum Prager Frieden. Band IV. Okt. 1863 
bis April 1864. Von Dr. Rupotrn IsBeken. Dritte Abteilung. 
Von Prager Frieden bis zur Begriindung des Reiches. Band VIII. 
August 1866 bis Mai 1867. Von Dr. Herserr Micwae.is. (Olden- 
burg: O. Stalling, 1933-4.) 


Band I of this series was noticed in this Review. A good deal of 
comment, some of it rapturous, has taken place on the new practice of 
this series in including extracts from other Archives than the German, 
e.g. in these two volumes from Vienna, the Hague, London, Moscow, 
Paris, Copenhagen, etc. I can only say that the opinion already given,? 
that these ‘extracts can hardly be exhaustive, but . . . are distinctly 
useful ’, is fully borne out by the two volumes before us. Band I dealt 
with 1859, and the absence of reference to British Blue Books (and 
particularly to their omissions) was conspicuous; the same is true of 
Band IV to an equal degree. That tells its own tale. The fact is that 
to deal exhaustively in a volume of selected documents with the 
Archives of one country, and particularly a country like Germany with 
several Archival centres, is in itself an extraordinary feat. The idea 
that a kind of international corpus of documents can be produced at this 
stage by the Archival Editors of one nation is a dream, and rather a 


* Ante, xlix, 143-5. 2 Ibid. p. 143. 
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dangerous one. It is not, I think, held by the editors, though it is 
sometimes attributed to them. What they seem to do apparently is to 
use ‘illustrations’ from other archives. This aim is laudable in itself, 
but it should be understood that the value of these ‘illustrations’ is 
necessarily limited. It so happens that in the two volumes before us, 
some of the more illuminating British unpublished official documents 
have not been produced, and those that are produced have some obvious 
errors of spelling, etc. Again, the private Russell papers are available 
in the Record Office with important unpublished material as to both 
Poland and Denmark for 1863. Why should these not be quoted while 
the formal dispatches are reproduced? The Buchanan private papers 
could probably also have been used if desired. I mention these points 
not to depreciate the admirable labour of the editors, nor to imply that this 
casting of the net wide is useless. But I suggest that there will be many 
fish, outside German waters, who will escape its meshes altogether. 

On the whole, I cannot see that any of the new documents quoted 
from the British Record Office really throw much light on the negotia- 
tions in Band IV, and the fact is significant, as British interests were 
involved alike in 1863 and in 1864. On the other hand, the German 
dispatches from and to London undoubtedly do throw new light. IV, 
No. 109, suggests that Bismarck took care to avoid committing himself 
to the Augustenburg candidate in November 1863. By the end of the 
month he told Oubril ‘c’est probablement la guerre’ (IV, No. 161). 
By 2 December Bernstorff had reported (IV, No. 172) on the views of 
Palmerston, Russell, and others of the Cabinet, and made it at least 
doubtful whether England would uphold the integrity of Denmark or 
the Treaty of 1852. As Bismarck and the king both underlined this 
dispatch, we may conclude they profited by it. These indications are 
highly interesting, but they are none of them from the British records. 
Apart from this Dr. Ibbeken has been unfortunate, as Mr. Steefel has 
covered the ground more exhaustively from Scandinavian Archives in his 
recent work on Schleswig-Holstein. Dr. Ibbeken does not seem to have 
had a great deal to add. But one point in Bismarck’s favour seems to 
emerge. He might, had he acted as a pure Machiavellian, have forced 
the issue earlier, and is, I think, to be allowed rather more credit for his 
patience than he has hitherto received. 

With regard to Band VIII Dr. Michaelis has to face the fact that 
the ground has already been amply covered by the French Origines de 
la guerre and by Oncken’s Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleon III and other 
works. But Professor Chester Clark has pointed in the earlier volume 
to the omission of the official protocols of the Prussian Staats-Minis- 
terium, and they do not appear to have been used for Band VIII. Also, 
the terms of reference restrict the German material within definite 
limits. The English material is disappointing, as it consists largely of 
dispatches from Lord Augustus Loftus, one of the most obtuse of our 
diplomats. So far as I can judge, most of the material is already known, 
but there is one contribution of real importance, namely Bismarck’s 
views, and Bernstorff’s reports of British views, on the Luxemburg 
question. The normal view based on the published material as to 
British policy can, rather crudely, be stated thus. Stanley, as Foreign 
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Secretary, at the Luxemburg Conference gave Prussia the assurance that 
England would guarantee the international position of Luxemburg, along 
with other Powers, so that a European guarantee could be established. 
On this condition Prussia agreed to abandon and dismantle the fortress. 
But, after the signature of the Treaty, this pledge was not honoured and 
Derby as Prime Minister explained it in such a way as to make it mean- 
ingless. The British Foreign Office adhered to the Derby view and made 
no protest against the violation of Luxemburg by Germany in 1914, 
whereas France did. Sir Ernest Satow, a great authority, states this 
view in the Cambridge Historical Journal of October 1925 (pp. 306-18), 
pointing out also that the terms of the guarantee are in reality the 
same as those in the Belgian treaty, which we upheld in 1914. 

This version has held the field until now and, if it is correct, Bismarck 
was deceived by Stanley or sacrificed by Derby to parliamentary exi- 
gencies in England. But Dr. Michaelis’ materials show that this is not 
likely to be the real version. In April 1867 (VIII, Nos. 385 and 391) 
Bismarck explains that he is very hard pressed in the Reichstag and 
cannot give up Luxemburg unless the treaty neutralizes it under a 
European guarantee. Bernstorff intimates to the king (VIII. No. 409) 
that. Queen Victoria is very German but would fight if Belgium were 
threatened (3 April). But at the same time (VIII, No. 410) he reports 
that Stanley does not regard Luxemburg as on a par with Belgium, 
and that no British foreign Minister could get the British public to fight 
for the former. Bismarck conversed with the ineffable Loftus (VIII, 
No. 473) on 8 April and declared ‘a guarantee was in these days of little 
value,’ and that, if England was not interested in protecting Luxemburg, 
Germany was not interested in preventing France from annexing the 
south part of Belgium. On 4 May Bernstorff reports Stanley (VIII, 
No. 577) as saying that the British parliament would ‘ give no guarantee 
containing a pledge in itself, which might ultimately lead to war’. The 
discussions recorded in the protocols of the conference on 7 and 9 May 
1867 between Bernstorff and Stanley (see Satow, loc. cit., pp. 314-5) 
were ultimately published, and were indeed intended to be. But they 
cannot have misled Bernstorff at the time, in view of Stanley’s observa- 
tions in private on 4 May. The treaty was signed on 11 May. It seems 
a reasonable inference from this evidence (i) that Bismarck needed the 
European guarantee to calm the German public, (ii) that he did not 
believe in its efficacy, and (iii) that Stanley gave him fair warning before- 
hand that England’s guarantee was a purely moral one. Instead, there- 
fore, of the fact being that Stanley gave a guarantee at the conference 
to Prussia, which Derby subseqtiently repudiated, the opposite is the 
case. Bismarck wanted to evacuate Luxemburg, but could not induce 
his public to acquiesce in doing so, without a European guarantee of 
its future status. But Stanley gave him a strong hint beforehand that 
England would not in fact uphold the guarantee by force at a crisis. 
Bismarck, therefore, knew the guarantee meant little. Instead of ‘ per- 
fidious Albion’ deceiving Bismarck it would be more true to say that 
he and Stanley combined to hoodwink the German public. This is 
a really new light, at any rate to me, on the problem, and one for 
which we have to thank this valuable German publication. 

HaroLtp TEMPERLEY 
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Short Notices 


Ir is a paradox of Greek History that Sparta, which deliberately 
rejected Greek freedom and culture in order to secure military pre- 
eminence, yet in the long run could not even retain this, passed in 
the Greek world for a model state. In Le Mirage Spartiate (Paris 
Boccard, 1933), Monsieur F. Ollier sets forth at length the views held 
on Sparta by Greek thinkers, and endeavours to probe the grounds of 
their misplaced admiration. After a preliminary chapter, in which he 
shows up Sparta for what it really was—a narrow-minded oligarchy in 
which an inner ring of large proprietors worked the constitution to suit 
itself—he describes the growth of the Lycurgus legend. He next passes 
under review the miscellaneous comments of Greek authors down to 
400 B.c. Finally, he reproduces the more elaborate analyses of Spartan 
institutions by writers of the fourth century. Among these Xenophon 
appears as an almost unreserved eulogist. Plato, who was not blind to 
the fact that the militaristic training of Sparta was a sorry and inefficient 
substitute for self-discipline, nevertheless built his Utopias on a pre- 
dominantly Spartan model. Aristotle, whose penetrating criticisms of 
Spartan life reveal a coolly realistic spirit, and Isocrates, who had frequent 
occasion to polemize against Spartan imperialism, nevertheless reasserted 
that Sparta (and Carthage!) had the best of all actual constitutions. 
The more substantial grounds on which the idealization of Sparta rested 
may be reduced to two or three. In the sixth and fifth centuries dis- 
gruntled aristocrats sought to stem the rising tide of democracy by ap- 
pealing to the force of Sparta’s example. In the fourth century men of 
good will, disillusioned by the Peloponnesian war, and unnerved by the 
fever of revolution which was laying hold of Greece, sought refuge in a 
political authoritarianism and an economic self-sufficiency, stch as gave 
to Sparta its unique stability. Similar mirages have beguiled the eyes of 
other disenchanted post-war generations. In his anxiety to do full justice 
to the ancient writers M. Ollier at times becomes somewhat redundant, so 
that his book is less enlivening than one would expect from a French 
scholar on such a subject. Yet we may be thankful to him for a candid 
and painstaking piece of work. M. Ollier follows a host of distinguished 
authorities in stating that Spartans were not admitted to the popular 
assembly before the age of 30. This opinion rests solely on a statement 
of Plutarch (Lycurgus, c. 25), that Spartans under thirty were banned from 
the market-place (for purposes of shopping). M. C. 





































Yet another reconstruction of the early history of the Church in Wales 
is attempted by Mr. A. W. Wade-Evans in Welsh Christian Origins (Oxford : 
Alden Press, 1934). It cannot be said to represent any advance upon 
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previous efforts of the kind for, though there is some sound re-statement 
of facts already fairly well established, the new matter is not of the same 
order, but consists of a fanciful interpretation of data which are them- 
selves of very uncertain authority. Much of the book is concerned with 
the iteration of Mr. Wade-Evans’s view, known from his other writings, 
that the opening chapters of the work of Gildas are a concoction of the 
eighth century, which misled Bede and, through him, all later writers 
of British history. J. E. L. 


In Die friinkische Kultur und der Islam (Baden: Rohrer, 1932), 
Dr. Erna Patzelt has written an important criticism of Dr. Pirenne’s 
theory that the development of western culture and institutions was 
powerfully affected by the Islamic conquests and the consequent ‘ closing’ 
of the principal Mediterranean ports, especially Marseilles. According to 
this well-known view, the break in European civilization occurs not at 
the end of the fifth century but in the latter course of the seventh or the 
beginning of the eighth. Europe under the Carolingians changes its 
character, for ‘Mediterranean’ culture has perished, and the West has 
been thrown back upon its own resources. It becomes agrarian, and the 
life of the City-State disappears. Dr. Patzelt shows, in the first place, 
that ‘ Mediterranean ’ culture is by no means a unitary phenomenon, but 
made up of many strands. In a learned examination, based largely on 
the work of Martelius and van Scheltema, of the growth of cultural and 
artistic forms in the countries conquered by the Germanic tribes, she points 
out that western Europe was developing a civilization and art of its own 
before the middle of the fifth century, and that it was by no means 
exclusively dependent upon the Mediterranean. But she also shows that 
the Mediterranean, after the Arabic conquests, did not become closed 
to commerce. ‘ Handelswege iiberdauern politische Wandlungen.’ The 
last part of her book is devoted to an examination of the trade-routes 
that continued to exist during the Carolingian period, e.g. to the con- 
nexion between Constantinople and Marseilles, to the entry of eastern 
commodities into Europe through Russia, and to the importance of the 
Baltic in the whole scheme of European trade. Her general conclusion, 
drawn from an extensive but at the same time detailed survey (made 
sometimes, one feels, with almost too great compression), is that western 
Europe, whatever the activities of Islam in the Mediterranean, never lost 
its touch with external influences. E. F. J. 


In the earlier stages of the Reform Movement of the eleventh century, 
one of the most notable of its champions was Bishop Wazo of Liége, 
a faithful subject of Henry III but not afraid to challenge the authority 
the emperor exercised in matters ecclesiastical. He has been made the 
subject of a book by Dr. R. Huysmans (Wazo van Luik in den Ideeénstrud 
zijner Dagen. Utrecht: Dekker, 1932). The author has been at great 
pains to read everything that has been written relevant to his subject, as 
his bibliography of 20 pages shows, and is very punctilious in enumerating 
al] the points of view that have been expressed. So, though his researches 
are very thorough, his manner of displaying them is often tedious: 
especially in the section devoted firstly to showing that of all the views 
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about the anonymous treatise de ordinando pontifice Sackur’s (that it was 
written from Lorraine and addressed to the French clergy) is the correct 
one, and secondly to arguing that Pope Gregory VI was really guilty of 
simony. In both cases he is mainly concerned with refuting Professor 
Fliche ; his conclusions are probably right, but they have little bearing on 
his subject and certainly did not need 70 pages to establish. However, 
without some such digressions as these, the material could not have been 
expanded into a book of 200 pages. In the other three. sections he 
discusses Anselm’s biography of Wazo, details all the known events in 
Wazo’s life, and shows the part played by his ideas in the development 
of the Gregorian programme. Z. N. B. 







The Chronicler of European Chivalry (London: The Studio Ltd., 1930), 
by G. G. Coulton, is a special number of The Studio devoted to Froissart. 
It is lavishly illustrated with reproductions, eight in colour and seventy- 
two in monochrome, of the miniatures which embellish the late fifteenth- 
century manuscript of the fourth book of Froissart’s chronicle, now form- 
ing two volumes (MSS. 4379 and 4380) of the Harley collection in the 
British Museum. Dr. Coulton has, in the necessarily limited space 
allotted to him, written a most vigorous and interesting sketch of 
Froissart and his times, and he has enlivened his pages still further by 
a number of very well chosen and entertaining excerpts from the 
chronicle itself. The coloured reproductions of the miniatures are 
excellent. Those in black and white are good in the sense that they are 
quite clear, but all that they can do is to give the matter without the 
form of the originals, so that artistically they are not a success: from 
the artistic point of view it would probably have been preferable to have 
fewer reproductions but have them all in colour. The book is marred by 
one omission. As the volume is notably of artistic interest, it should 
have contained one section devoted to the manuscript from which the 
reproductions are taken, discussing it specifically from the artistic point 
of view. This omission is emphasized rather than remedied by Mr. 
Gerald Crow’s desultory remarks on the subject on pp. 4-5. He contents 
himself with the statements that the manuscript is ‘of the fifteenth 
century’, and that a full account of it will be found in Lettenhove’s 
Oeuvres de Froissart, ‘ vol. i (1873), pp. 323-5’ (more accurately, vol. i. 
pts. 2-3, pp. 323-5). The luckless reader will not find a set of Letten- 
hove’s Froissart in every library, and in any case, what Lettenhove says 
about the manuscript could easily have been summarized in a few lines. 


J. G. E. 


The third volume of Documents relatifs au Grand Schisme (Analecta 
Vaticano-Belgica, vol. xiii. Rome: Institut Historique Belge, 1934) 
is edited by M. Hubert Nelis, and contains abstracts of the Petitions 
addressed to Clement VII and the corresponding Papal Letters from 1379 
to 1394. The petitions are provided with biographical notes, but not 
the letters, and it appears from the preface that a large number of these 
notes, together with the formal Jncipit, and other official memoranda 
of the issue of letters, have been suppressed from motives of economy. 
The loss is perhaps not great, as the machinery of the Chancery is becoming 
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more and more the subject of careful technical study, and need no longer 
be guessed from these stereotyped formulae. The volume, owing to the 
loss of the Secreta of Clement VII, has little general historical interest, 
except in so far as it indicates the shifting boundaries of the rival 
obediences. The index is less thorough than it might be. It may be 
difficult to recognize Arbroath as ‘ Alberbrochot ’ in the letter on behalf of 
a Fleming who has spent his life in Scotland since the age of eighteen, 
but ‘ Romilhaco-Comitis’ in the diocese of Térouanne might have been 
identified as Rumilly near Boulogne without any great difficulty. C. J. 


Cardinal Ximenes was no office-seeker, and his character, though 
marked, was one of stern repressions. For only a brief interval did he 
control the destinies of his country, and though Spain was undoubtedly 
‘made’ during the period of his association with the Catholic Monarchs, 
it is not easy to determine precisely how much of the result we owe to 
him. Mr. Reginald Merton has, however, good reason to take him as the 
representative figure of the age in Cardinal Ximenes and the Making 
of Spain (London: Kegan Paul, 1934). No other statesman since 
St. Ferdinand pursued uniquely the interests of Spain. Even Queen 
Isabella was distracted by the extra-peninsular ambitions of her hus- 
band. The purge of the Franciscan Order carried out by Ximenes 
personally probably prevented a Spanish Protestantism. Pious people 
in Spain were not distracted from their devotions by the spectacle of 
unchecked licence in the clergy, thanks to a man whose career ended when 
Luther’s theses were only eight days old. The same man intervened to 
nip in the bud the abuse of indulgences. Thus Spain, reformed within 
the Church, offered a peculiarly unsympathetic opposition to those who 
despaired of such reform. Thus also Spain, free from perplexities of 
conscience, was a united people when England, France, and Germany 
were given over to dissension. The demand for a biblical standard of 
religion and an individual faith was felt by men of culture in the age 
after Ximenes, but was not reinforced by the demands of practical piety, 
as elsewhere. Ximenes’ purge was drastic and impatient, exciting much 
opposition ; but it was intelligible to the Castilian. The same hot 
temper displayed in Granada kindled the first Morisco revolt, and began 
a series of aggressions by the Christian authorities which ended in the 
expulsion of the Moors. I find it difficult to imagine why Mr. Merton 
considers this episode uncharacteristic of his hero. Ximenes’ capture of 
Oran and his failure to recover Algiers are other instances of his Spanish 
realism, for the pacification of the African shore was the only guarantee 
for the safety of the Spanish coast. It secured also the southern bridge 
to Ferdinand’s Neapolitan conquests, though these were peculiarly 
Aragonese. Cervantes urged that policy on Philip II. As Regent, 
Ximenes continued the ‘ Gleichschaltung’ policy of Queen Isabella, and 
he kept Castile for the Castilians. He was the maker of what might 
have been Spain; but the actual Spain had a very different destiny. 
A Flemish boy was trampling on Castilian sentiment almost as soon as 
the cardinal was buried, and proceeded to whirl the country away behind 
a Habsburg chariot. When a new Spaniard arose in the person of 
Philip II, he had little leisure for Spain amid the confused legacy of 
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dynastic and religious conflicts left him by his father; and this con- 
fusion descended through Habsburgs and Bourbons, burdened by an 
empire too complex for their limited skill. Spanish interests proper 
were lost sight of between the great Cardinal and the Idearium of 
Ganivet, at the threshold of the present day. Mr. Merton’s story is, in 
my judgement, simply and truthfully told. He detaches the man from 
the epoch as well as can be done, but he also gives a satisfactory portrait 
of the age. It is a book highly to be recommended. W. J. E. 


Dr. M. Levy, in Der Sabbath in England (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1933), 
has published a full and careful, and it must be said a discursive, treatise 
on the growth and acceptance in England of the conviction that the 
observance of Sunday is a duty for Christians because it corresponds to 
the Sabbath of the Decalogue. He traces the continuous development 
of this doctrine from the time of Elizabeth onwards; the earlier English 
reformers had acquiesced in the laxer practice which satisfied those of 
the Continent and which was to shock the Pilgrim Fathers when they 
settled in Amsterdam. He takes as the chief exponent of this rigorism 
Nicholas Bownd and as its authoritative statement the eighth Homily 
of the Second Book. It being assumed that Scripture is the only author- 
ity beyond appeal, and that every utterance of Scripture is relevant to 
the duty of Christians, Sunday necessarily took the place of the Jewish 
Sabbath. Dr. Levy, who has an honourable pride in his race, points out 
how much more austere was the Puritan Sabbath than the Jewish, and 
makes the raison d’étre of the former to be the improvement of those 
subjected to it. He finds its logical consummation in the Sunday school, 
the educational Sunday being peculiar to England. And he finds that 
the eighteenth century, when compulsion had slackened, was more uni- 
form and consistent in the observance than the seventeenth. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that the men of the Restoration, who rejected so much 
of Puritanism, showed little desire to revive such practices as were 
encouraged in the Book of Sports; he reminds us that Sunday plays 
were performed at the court of Elizabeth till the end of her reign, and that 
the observance commended by George Herbert was that practised in 
Germany. Dr. Levy has read widely and under good guidance, and de- 
serves thanks for printing in an accessible form the relevant acts of parlia- 
ment down to that of 1781, which is still, with modifications, in force. 
This is done with much accuracy and intelligence ; but in 12 Richard II 
c. 6 there is an error of interpretation. Dr. Levy takes it as relieving 
nobles from obedience to its provisions; what it does is to forbid inter- 
ference with the jurisdiction of manorial courts. Our author in his earlier 
chapters has worked through the whole history from the Laws of Alfred on- 
wards, sketched the development of the Scholastic doctrine on Sunday, and 
printed for the first time from a Harleian MS. a Lollard tract of about 1400 ; 
he has treated of Sunday marketing and of the relation of Protestantism 
to Capitalism. He is always well-informed and falls into no solecisms as 
to English life. There are inevitably some few mistakes; Lyndwode is 
made an archbishop and sub-dean Heylyn of Westminster is made a 
subdeacon. Published in the Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten before the 
attack on German Jews had reached its extreme severity, and printed at 
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the cost of the Moses Mendelssohn-Stiftung, it will probably be read with 
more sympathy and interest in England than in the land of its origin. 
E. W. W. 


The Antwerp archivist Mons. J. Denucé, who recently began a series 
of publications on the history of Flemish art, has now begun a series, similar 
in format, of documents on the history of commerce. The first volume, 
Inventaire des Affaitadi, Banquiers Italiens a Anvers de Vannée 1568 
(Antwerp: ‘ De Sikkel ’, 1934), which he himself edits, gives an important 
and characteristic group of documents of the early capitalist period. They 
are the papers connected with the handing-over of the estate of Jean- 
Charles Affaitadi to his three sons by their guardians on the completion 
of their work. Jean-Charles, lord of Ghistelles, who died in 1555, was 
the greatest figure of the Netherlands branch of the family, which, after 
him, consisted of territorial nobles not engaged in commerce. The 
inventory of his possessions contains much information about his lands 
and houses, and those purchased for his sons during their minority ; but 
its chief interest is commercial and financial. On this side it is supple- 
mented by a number of balance-sheets of the various branches of the 
international banking and trading house. These show in detail the struc- 
ture of the family business. The heirs of Jean-Charles owned 71 out of 
130 shares in the Antwerp company, while another 30 belonged to the 
Lisbon company of the family, in which in turn they owned 12 shares out 
of 97. At this time there were three companies of the group in Spain 
and one in Rome; they had similar complicated relations of mutual 
participation among themselves and with other groups. The documents 
printed by M. Denucé are practically all in Italian. Needless to say, 
they illustrate many aspects of economic life. The introduction gives 
a learned account from archives and printed books of the very diverse 
matters necessary for their interpretation. G. N. C. 


Dr. S. van der Meer, in his valuable little book, Bijdrage tot het onder- 
zoek naar klassieke elementen in Coornhert’s Wellevenskunst (Amsterdam, 
1934), has confined his attentions to a subject of considerable detail but 
of limited scope. He has chosen to study one work of a very prolific writer, 
and to trace in it the influence, not of classical thought as a whole, but of 
five of its most prominent representatives. The method he has adopted 
is a tabulated comparison of extracts from Coornhert’s Wellevenskunst 
(or Ethics), and from the writings of Cicero, Seneca, Boethius, Aristotle, 
and Plato. Every quotation from or reference to these classical authors, 
whether explicitly acknowledged or only obscurely and casually men- 
tioned, has been carefully collated with the original text. Such a task 
called for the utmost patience as well as unusual powers of analysis and 
criticism. This laborious method of systematic cataloguing and com- 
parison was the only really accurate and exact means of determining 
his threefold inquiry: (1) An attempt to find the source of the design 
and classification of the Wellevenskunst. (2) To trace all citations from 
these five classical authors. (3) To discover whether Coornhert incor- 
porated into his own book passages from any of these authors without 
any formal acknowledgement. The results of this inquiry may be briefly 
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stated. Both design and classification were almost dictated by his 
profound study of the first book of Cicero’s De Officiis, which he had 
previously translated into very good Dutch. He had, moreover, accepted 
Cicero’s definitions of many of the virtues and even followed the same 
order. Yet this involved no slavish imitation : Coornhert treated of the 
vice corresponding to each virtue ; dealt with the virtues in more detail, 
and introduced new ones; while the first two introductory books were 
not indebted to Cicero. Only six of the classical quotations eluded dis- 
covery. Coornhert did not normally quote the classics literally but from 
memory. There are, therefore, passages definitely of classical origins 
embodied in free translations in his book. The orthodox view that the 
basis of Coornhert’s Ethics was of classical inspiration, and that his 
Christian-Stoic theories were directly and deeply indebted to the Stoic 
tendencies of Cicero, Seneca, and Boethius, is therefore valid. Van der 
Meer even goes so far as to declare that the Wellevenskunst displays an 
attitude which is for the most part heathen in its cultural sympathies. 
His thesis has at last answered the objections raised by Zijderveld in 
1926 and 1928: that the classical conceptions of Stoicism influenced 
Coornhert only indirectly through the mental filter of scholasticism, 
and that his ideas retained a fundamentally Christian character. The 
issue involved was the question of the interpretation of Coornhert’s 
philosophy. So far as the Wellevenskunst is concerned, it may be assumed 
that Coornhert was a true humanist in his discreet but direct devotion 
to the great heathen philosophers. D. N. 


The first volume of The Colonial Period of American History, by Professor 
C. M. Andrews (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), has special 
significance for the history of the first British empire. During the last 
thirty years a peculiarly interesting literature has appeared upon this 
subject, but its results have not been incorporated into a single narrative. 
Mr. Andrews has contributed, directly and indirectly, more than any other 
American historian to this research; and it is altogether fitting that he 
should crown his labours by undertaking the apparently difficult task. 
Moreover, he has the great knowledge necessary to approach colonial 
history from its English origins rather than from its American sequel. 
This aim was proclaimed in the recent lectures on ‘ our earliest colonial 
settlements ’, and is reiterated here. Inseparable from it is the necessity 
of including those colonies which did not become independent with the 
United States. Thus the new synthesis should go far to bridge the gap 
which still exists between English and American interpretations of the 
colonial period. The first volume includes an analysis of the geographical 
and commercial background, and the complementary causes for a potential 
emigrant population. The settlements by the Virginia companies are 
carried to the civil war, and that of Bermuda to the downfall of the company. 
New England occupies the second half of the book, but the whole northern 
mainland is the scene; and Newfoundland and Nova Scotia find their 
place. The treatment is thus regional in a broad sense, and frequent 
comment is made upon the interrelation of the two main regions. The 
Puritan migration to the Caribbean is presumably deferred for later atter- 
tion. The text is admirable in its dignity and lucidity. Detail is often 
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abundant, as in the fresh telling of the Mayflower story; but it never 
hampers the pace of the narrative. There is a wealth of illuminating 
comment, for example, the good word for Samuel Argall and the allusions 
to the trend to dissent in Bermuda. The argument of each chapter is 
summarized in its concluding paragraph, but the mechanism does not 
obtrude upon the historical art. The footnotes call for special notice. 
They form a reservoir of interesting material and suggestion, and (with 
the possible exception of those alluding to India) bear witness to the 
author’s mastery of a great subject. G. H. G. 


Although with one exception the essays in Professor M. W. Jernegan’s 
Labouring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America (Social Service 
Monographs, no. 17; University of Chicago Press, 1931) have already 
appeared in various periodicals, they possess a certain coherence and unity. 
The first two treat of negro slaves in their relation to industry and 
Christianity respectively, while the third discusses the closely related 
subject of the economic and social importance of the indentured servant. 
The second group of essays deals with the free education of poor children 
and apprentices, and the third describes the methods adopted by public 
authority for the relief of the poor; in each case the author concentrates 
his attention upon New England and Virginia and so is able to compare 
the effects of two economic and social systems which were essentially 
different, though each derived much of its legal inspiration and organiza- 
tion from a common source, England. While the first section contains 
a good deal of valuable information, it is the second that is most con- 
troversial in its character. Mr. Jernegan has done a real service in pointing 
out how ‘many writers assume that most children who were given the 
rudiments of education attended organized schools ... such an in- 
ference is entirely erroneous’ (p. 141), and his examination of the other 
agencies for education in colonial America is very valuable. All the 
same, he implies that public schools in the American sense of the word 
were by far the best form of education, a very dubious conclusion, while 
his view that plantation life in Virginia was more productive of mere 
materialistic ideals than was farming and huckstering New England 
(pp. 138-9) would need much more evidence than he provides if it were 
to be believed. Moreover, he seems to overrate the importance of the 
Massachusetts Act of 1642 as the first act to recognize the responsibility 
of the state for the education of all children within its boundaries (p. 90). 
Of course much may turn on the meaning of the word ‘ education’, but 
it may be advanced that Massachusetts was doing little more than carrying 
out the normal Calvinist ideal, that reading was not fostered as an in- 
tellectual development, but primarily as a means whereby the child might 
imbibe the Puritan religious concepts so that all might think the same. 
Is it wholly accidental that Rhode Island, where there was religious 
freedom, was the one New England colony in which a law for some sort 
of so-called compulsory education was not enacted? In addition, even 
in Massachusetts there is much more stress laid on training for a trade 
than on learning to read, and this was surely common enough in con- 
temporary England. Finally, there is very little said about the real results 
of these education laws, except that in 1690 Connecticut complains that 
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there were ‘many persons unable to read the English tongue’ (p. 125). 
Were these laws consistently enforced, to what extent was illiteracy 
really abolished ? These questions ought to be answered more fully, 
before we can wholly believe in New England’s claim to have established 
‘the American idea of universal elementary education for all children ’ 
(p. 128). In regard to poor relief, New England shows itself on the whole 
far less humane than Virginia: its laws and practice have all the severities 
of the eighteenth-century English poor law at its worst, the main idea 
being to disburden themselves of the danger of paying any poor relief 
at all. In the late seventeenth century a vagrant was apparently sold 
to pay for his keep, in the eighteenth century vagrants were publicly 
whipped ; in 1658 when Plymouth organized a workhouse it frugally de- 
creed that no food was to be provided other than that which was earned 
by the labour of the inmates (pp. 200-1), while in 1740 commercial Boston 
sold corn to the poor, but at an advance of 10 per cent. on the cost price 
in order to cover its expenses (p. 197). Poverty as well as idleness was a 
definite crime. While one may hesitate to accept some of Mr. Jernegan’s 
conclusions, it would be grossly unfair not to stress the value of these 
essays: they are stimulating, they are informative, and they deal in a 
scholarly manner with subjects that have hitherto been too often the field 
for mere vague generalizations. E. R. A. 






The volume of the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1683 (London : 
Stationery Office, 1934), prepared by the late Mr. Daniell and completed 
by Mr. Bickley, deals entirely with the papers for the three months of July, 
August, and September 1683. The period was part of the time which 
Mr. Ogg in his recent book in Charles II has entitled ‘ The Stuart Revenge ’, 
that is the reaction against the Whigs which followed the Oxford parlia- 
ment. June had been marked by the revelation of the Rye House Plot; 
the three following months were signalized by vigorous measures of re- 
pression directed against all suspected of a share in it, or in the more 
important design for armed opposition to the succession of the duke of 
York. The leaders were legally prosecuted. The earl of Essex committed 
suicide in the Tower on 13 July, Russell was executed on 21 July, and four 
or five less important victims met the same fate. The papers calendared 
here consist of informations against minor conspirators, and accounts of the 
measures taken by various local authorities for the arrest of all denounced 
or suspected. Much of the evidence is of little value, and the agents of 
the government acted with little discrimination and no moderation. It 
is clear that the oppressive acts committed in the western counties helped 
to produce the rising on behalf of Monmouth a couple of years later. 
Russell’s last speech, 20,000 copies of which were produced by a Whig 
printer, further excited popular feeling against the government. While 
these papers are individually of little importance they are valuable as 
illustrations of the development of political conditions, and for personal 
and local history. They certainly help to explain the unpopularity of the 
Stuart monarchy. There are many mentions of Charles II, one of some 
interest. ‘ We are like to be here twice a year,’ writes the earl of Sunder- 
land to his colleague Secretary Jenkins from Winchester, ‘ the king growing 
fonder of his building and the country every day’ (p. 410). This refers 
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to the palace the king was building there, the remains of which still exist. 
As to the duke of York there are two letters from him to the prince of 


Orange not printed in Dalrymple’s collection of his correspondence (pp. 
404, 423). C. H. F. 


The great collection of Danish-Norwegian treaties, Danmark-Norges 
Traktater, 1523-1750, edited by L. Laursen at the expense of the Carlsberg 
Fund, makes steady progress towards completion. Volumes viii and ix, 
each of nearly 700 pages, comprise the years 1683 to 1693 (Kobenhavn : 
Gad, 1930, 1933). Each volume has a full chronological descriptive list 
of the documents which it includes, followed by the same items, this time 
both in Danish and French, classified under the states which they concern, 
while the index to vol. ix adds to the usual proper names a number of 
important topics, such as trade. The treaties, some of which were never 
ratified, give occasion for ample and informing introductions, drawn in 
the main from the Danish archives. Thus the seven Latin pages of the 
contract of 27 July 1683 for the marriage of Prince George to our future 
Queen Anne are preceded by a Danish narrative thrice as long, tracing the 
history of the match from 1675 to the ratification of the contract in 1687. 
The defensive alliance of Copenhagen (3 November 1690) between Den- 
mark, Great Britain, and the Netherlands, which remained unratified until 
the closing days of the French war, is even more generously introduced 
(ix. 23-53). These figures suggest the importance of the contribution 
that is being made to diplomatic history, while the history of international 
law and of economics are only lesser beneficiaries. W.F.R. 


The author of Lettres sur les Anglois et les Frangois et sur les Vovages, 
edited by Mr. C. Gould (Paris: Champion, 1933), was Beat-Louis de Muralt, 
a young Swiss and a gentleman of Berne. Like so many of his country- 
men, he went abroad in early life, served a while in the French army, and 
in 1693 crossed over to England where he remained until the end of 1694. 
He set down his impressions of England and France in letters to a friend, 
but did not publish them. Many years later friends who had obtained 
copies insisted that they ought to be published, and Muralt at length 
consented, although he made alterations to suit the changes in his way 
of thinking which had occurred meanwhile. Thus the letters were not 
published until 1725. They are remarkable on two accounts. In the 
first place, their interest is almost wholly psychological. Muralt seems 
to have cared nothing for the outward aspect of the countries he visited. 
He concerned himself almost exclusively with the interpretation of national 
character. In the second place, he had an instinctive preference for the 
English as compared with the French. England was pre-eminently the 
country of good sense, although he elsewhere terms it a land of passions 
and catastrophes. The English were a free people, and freedom produced 
an independent spirit and diversity of character. Vivacity was the 
French characteristic. The Frenchman did not value freedom, he only 
cared to be in the fashion, and therefore lacked independence. Muralt 
was not, however, blind to English faults. The letter Sur les Voiages 
is curious in that it denies the value of travel. Muralt was an instinctive 
puritan, who in his later years became a pietist and suffered for his 
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convictions. True wisdom, he thought, was gained, not by seeing the world, 
but by listening to the voice of conscience and to sentiment, the impulse 
of the heart. On this topic, as in his romantic sensibility to natural 
objects, he often anticipated Rousseau. Rousseau is known to have 
studied the Lettres, and it is clear that they had a powerful influence upon 
his mind. F. C. M. 







Wafer’s description of Darien was first published in 1699, and again 
with addenda in 1702. Since that date, although excerpts from his work 
are found in every Collection of Travels, it has never been reprinted in 
full. There was a real need, therefore, for a substantive edition such as 
has now been issued by the Hakluyt Society, Lionel Wafer’s New Voyage 
and Description of the Isthmus of America (Oxford, 1934), under the scholarly 
editorship of Mrs. L. E. Elliott Joyce. Wafer, like Dampier, abandoned 
a legitimate career in the West Indies to join the buccaneers, and the 
two men were retiring from an expedition in the Pacific by the Darien 
route when a severe injury compelled Wafer to remain behind the main 
party. As a consequence, he spent four months (in the year 1681) among 
the ‘ wild Indians’, and it is this experience which forms the substance 
of his book. His narrative has a threefold interest : as a romance of the 
times it will captivate the general reader, as a first-hand account of primi- 
tive native life, it is of importance to the anthropologist, and as playing 
its part in the inception and planning of the tragic Scots Darien venture, 
it is a document for the historian. That the Spaniards could be super- 
seded or ham-strung in their American colonies by the seizure of a ‘ key’ 
site was a dream that went back to Queen Elizabeth’s days. Hakluyt 
believed that Magellan’s Strait was the key, Wafer was not alone in 
believing it to be Panama. In his Secret Report (here for the first time 
printed) which he made to the English government in 1698, he declared 
“If this Place was taken from the Spaniards and made A Colloney itt 
wold undoubtedly Distroy the whole trade of Peru and Chili and... 
ruine the whole Trade of Old Spaine ’. His advice had already been sought 
by William Paterson, the initiator of the Scots project, for Paterson, too, 
saw in Darien the ‘ key of the universe ’, and had early procured a copy 
of Wafer’s Journal. It was even declared that the author was offered a 
large sum by the Scots Company to withhold his narrative from press, 
but this was denied. Dampier, when examined in the matter by the 
English Council for Trade and Plantations, declared that Wafer was not 
capable of rendering an enquirer any great service. Indeed, surgeon 
though he was, he gave these Scottish gentlemen no hint that climate 
and biting insects would bid fair to destroy them even before the Spaniards 
made up their minds to eject them. The Isthmus of Darien is truly the 
key to the Western Hemisphere, but not until the twentieth century 


conquest of yellow fever and opening of the Panama Canal was the key 
made to turn easily in the lock. E. G. R. T. 







Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Webster deserve every congratulation for the 
care and research they have spent upon the translation and publication 
of the Champlain Society’s edition of Diereville’s Relation of the Voyage 
to Port-Royal in Acadia or New France (Toronto: 1933), originally issued 
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at Rouen in 1708. Mr. Victor Paltsits of the New York Public Library 
adds a very full bibliographical introduction of the various issues, which 
is a valuable contribution. This rare work was originally intended to be 
in verse, which Mrs. Webster has translated very cleverly. Fortunately, 
the greater portion is in prose or the work would hardly have been worth 
reproducing. The translation is extremely well done and Dr. Webster 
has added voluminous notes. In these he has had the assistance of his 
learned friend Professor W. F. Ganong, who is a great authority on the 
flora and fauna of those regions: The author sailed from La Rochelle 
in August 1699 and set sail upon his return in a French man-of-war in 
the autumn of 1700. He visited both Port-Royal and St. John and his 
account of his experiences and of the habits and customs of the Indians, 
although not so full as Mare Lescarbot’s, should prove of value to the 
historian, especially when accompanied, as in this edition, with such 
valuable notes and explanations. It is just possible that the Memoirs 
of Nicolas Gargot, who went to Acadia first in 1638, which is probably 
a rarer volume than this, would have proved certainly more exciting and 
also of greater historical interest. However, the editors have spared them- 
selves no pains or labour to elucidate every point of interest, and the notes 
are certainly of very great value. There are very few slips, but ‘la 
Rochelle’, while correct in French, is certainly not in English. Also, 
French proper names beginning with La should have a capital even in 
French. On p. 69, 1836 is a slip for 1636, and on p. 99 the reference in 
note 1 has been omitted. To keep Plaisance in the translation instead 
of Placentia seems scarcely to offer any advantage. No doubt Martin’s 
is a valuable work on the beaver, but that of the late L. H. Morgan has 
usually enjoyed even a higher reputation. These minor points seem 
scarcely worth mentioning in a volume which forms such a valuable 
addition to the publications of this Society, all members of which will 
be grateful both to Mrs. Webster and to her husband not only for the 
translation but also for the careful reprint of the original. The modesty 
of the Micmacs is a delightful touch not referred to by previous writers, 
and one is glad to know that this same virtue holds good among the 
Indians at the present day. H. P. B. 


Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach, a patrician of Frankfort who travelled 
widely in his youth, came to England in 1710. From his Merkwiirdige 
Reisen, which were not published until 1753, long after his death, Mr. 
W. H. Quarrell and Miss M. Mare have translated their London in 1710 
(London: Faber, 1934). Von Uffenbach was a highly intelligent man, 
a connoisseur and collector, anxious to make the acquaintance of savants 
and to explore their private museums. Of some, such as Flamstead 
the astronomer and Sir Hans Sloane, he speaks with respect, but of others 
he was a severe critic. In one collection he says that the objects are not 
arranged in any order, and in true English fashion are not kept clean. 
In another, he says, the objects are kept in prodigious confusion. Even 
his praise has a sting, as when he observes of the official who showed the 
public records that he was for an Englishman most polite, and of a col- 
lector named Campe that he was for an Englishman remarkably amiable. 
He notes the ‘ vast ignorance ’ of the English, especially as regards foreign 
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literature. English books, he tells us, are not exported, and in Frankfort 
the only English work he could procure was a Bible. Along with his in- 
terest in science von Uffenbach had the general curiosity of the tourist. 
In this book will be found lively descriptions of a cockfight, a bear-baiting, 
and even of a gladiatorial combat with sharp swords at Hockley in the 
Hole. At Westminster he wondered how the law courts could do their 
work amid the ceaseless noise of the Hall, and was surprised to see the 
cramped and mean surroundings amid which the lords and commons 
carried on their debates. He visited Bedlam and Bridewell, was much 
interested in Epsom races, witnessed an election riot, and dined with the 
archbishop of Canterbury. Of buildings he most admired St. Paul’s and 
Greenwich Hospital, both still unfinished. Altogether he gained a com- 
prehensive view of London in 1710. The translators have done their work 
well, and the little book is eminently readable save for one or two obscure 
descriptions of apparatus. F. C. M. 






In a volume bearing the title Le Jansénisme & Lyon (Paris: Alcan, 
1934) M. Justin Godart has published for the first time the interesting 
and moving account, written by Benoit Fourgon, a young Jansenist of 
Lyons, of his imprisonment in 1715 for his refusal to accept the Bull 
Unigenitus and alleged complicity with the celebrated Pére Quesnel against 
whose teaching the Bull was directed. His captivity, which lasted six 
weeks, was terminated by the opportune death of Louis XIV. The 
following year Fourgon was ordained, and for the rest of his long life (he 
died in 1773 at the age of 85) he was actively engaged in keeping alive, 
in Paris and elsewhere, the spirit of devotion to la Vérité, as Jansenism 
was called by its adherents. His story throws a vivid light on a rather 
deplorable period of Church history, and reveals the unscrupulous methods 
to which the Jesuit champions of the Bull were ready to resort in order 
to crush opposition to it. The document is preceded by a series of chapters 
in which the editor traces the history of Jansenism in general and of its 
manifestations at Lyons in particular. These chapters, while learned 
and abounding in a wealth of illustrative material, are marked by a con- 
sistent animus against the Jesuit Order which finds expression in the 
quotation from Cardinal Bona on the title page, ‘ Les Jansénistes sont 
des catholiques fervents qui n’aiment pas les Jésuites ’. C. 8. P. 













This well-known series, British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789, in 
which vol. vi, France, 1727-1744, vol. vii, France, 1745-1789, are now 
edited for the Royal Historical Society (London: 1930, 1934), has certain 
inherent merits and defects which no editor can more than slightly modify. 
Some 550 pages suffice for no more than a fraction of the official corre- 
spondence from Whitehall with our representatives at the court of France 
during the pacific portion of more than seventy years. And Romeo and 
Juliet with Juliet left out is bound to make awkward reading. We have 
also an uneasy feeling, since the real guidance may have been given in 
private communications. On the other hand, the reader is sure of the 
Instructions proper, the absence of which formed a notable defect in some 
earlier volumes of the Camden Series, while there is at least a strong prob- 
ability that much of the subsequent correspondence will prove of value. 
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Mr. Wickham Legg not only introduces his material with lucid, spirited 
and highly serviceable introductions, but also offers a good selection of 
dispatches and annotates well, if sparingly. In view of the familiar practice 
of writing ostensible instructions, the indications of cypher might have 
received more strict attention, while the admirable notes on successive 
diplomats make the reader miss something similar on the progress of 
the general history. Only the most skilful historian, however, could match 
the force and compression with which many of our statesmen summarize 
European affairs in these dispatches. Occasionally, as is inevitable, the 
editor of so long a series of instructions fails to penetrate the mind of the 
administration. The policy of Britain in 1769 and the following years, 
for instance, was determined not only by the weakness and preoccupation 
of the ministry, but by their solid and reasonable hope that Russian 
conquests would automatically curtail French trade and increase that of 
Britain. Although ‘the Balkans’ were ‘ not distant’ from Poland, the 
commercial possibilities opened up by war made the British policy in 
that quarter defensible and even wise. From the Congress of Soissons 
to that of Versailles, however, these volumes illuminate most of the 


workings of collective Europe, and they add something to the genesis of 
the Revolution. W. F. R. 


The series of reprints entitled Les classiques de la Révolution frangaise, 
interrupted for a time by the death of its organizer, Albert Mathiez, has 
been resumed with the publication of Volney’s Catéchisme du citoyen 


francais, edited in a competent and scholarly way by M. Gaston-Martin 
(Paris: Colin, 1934). Constantin-Francois Chasseboeuf de Boisgiray, 
Comte de Volney, is probably best known as the traveller whose Voyage 
en Egypte et Syrie was so useful to Bonaparte in 1798, or as the presump- 
tuous critic of the Concordat whom Napoleon, a few years later, kicked 
downstairs. But his real importance rests on two writings: Les Ruines 
(1791) and the Catéchisme (1793). Both appeared at significant moments. 
The first, with the sub-title Méditations sur les révolutions des Empires, 
was a criticism of the work of the Constituent Assembly, published at 
the moment of its dissolution, and expressing the mood of disappoint- 
ment so general after two and a half years of revolution. The second, 
also entitled La loi naturelle, ou principes physiques de la morale, summed 
up the spirit of Girondism a few weeks after the expulsion of the Girondist 
leaders from the Convention, and before their execution on the guillotine. 
Critic, sceptic, scholar, and antiquarian, Volney all his life just missed 
greatness, and was never more than an understudy of Sieyés. The 
Ruines made him well known ; but the Catéchisme missed fire, and landed 
its author in prison. It found a welcome, indeed, among the Girondists 
of the Thermidorian Reaction, and, when re-issued in 1826, played its 
part in the overthrow of the last Bourbon. But few documents so well 
exhibit the limited ideology of the men of ’89, or so clearly explain their 
failure to control the Revolution. From the ‘Law of Nature —the 
rules laid down by a ‘ Divine Architect’ for the ordering of the physical 
universe—Volney derives laws of conduct which lead men direct to 
happiness and prosperity. The complacent argument falters when it 
tries to define liberty and equality, and breaks down completely when it 
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it driven to identify wealth with virtue, and poverty with vice. We 
understand without difficulty how Robespierre, who boldly equated poverty 
with virtue, was able to win popular support for the régime of 1794, and 
why Volney spent those months in the prisons of the Terror. J. M. T. 


From the vast bulk of Napoleon I’s correspondence Mr. J. M. Thompson 
has for his Letters of Napoleon (Oxford: Blackwell, 1934) selected and 
translated some two hundred and ninety documents. This number 
represents less than a hundredth part of the published correspondence 
alone, and it is therefore obvious that the selection is bound to be more 
or less arbitrary in character. Every reader with special knowledge 
of the period will make his own individual complaint of omissions accord- 
ing to the character of his interests, but on the whole Mr. Thompson may 
be congratulated on his presentation of a well-proportioned work, which 
adequately displays the many-sidedness of Napoleon’s mind. Indeed 
so strongly has Mr. Thompson kept before himself the importance of 
emphasizing the emperor’s versatility that in doing so he has included 
a perhaps over-large proportion of letters dealing with minor preoccupa- 
tions, such as the encouragement of poetry, scientific theories, methods 
of compiling a card-index, and the like. The fact that the writer was 
primarily a great general has thus been pushed a little too far into the 
background, and to this extent the balance of the selection has been 
necessarily thrown a little out, but this tendency has been made to appear 
worse than it actually is by the character of the subject-index. This is 
hardly adequate for its purpose and might surely have been omitted, since 
the index of names is much more useful (though it may be pointed out 
that zia is not a proper name as it here appears to be), and together with 
the detailed list of letters should have sufficed for all requirements. 

H. M. B. 


Laborious research among manuscripts in the archives of the Indies 
at Seville, in the Bancroft Library, and in the Garcia Library (University 
of Texas), besides printed books, has produced The Background of the 
Revolution for Mexican Independence, by Professor Lillian Estelle Fisher 
(Boston, Mass.: Christopher, 1934), a book containing much valuable 
illustrative matter concerning conditions in New Spain in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century but demanding caution in use: for example 
on p. 20 provincias meridionales is translated ‘ middle provinces ’, and on 
the same page Alaman is cited as authority for the sentence, ‘In 1792 the 
archbishop, Alonso Nijiez de Haro, at the request of the municipal council of 
Mexico city, which was composed of Spaniards, provided that only minor 
ecclesiastical offices should be granted to Creoles’. Alaman in fact relates 
that the municipal council, protesting against the archbishop’s rule of 
granting only inferior offices to Creoles, petitioned the king that canonries 
should be granted to Spaniards and to Creoles in equal numbers: the 
king consented, but the archbishop ignored the royal command. Alaman 
states later that almost all the fifteen life-councillors were Creoles and 
also three of the six co-opted councillors. On p. 386, Miss Fisher rightly 
remarks that most of the councillors were Creoles ; but, misled by a mis- 
print in Riva Palacio (cinco for quince), she gives their number as five. 
Riva Palacio corrects the error in the same paragraph, saying ‘ almost 
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all the fifteen life-councillors were Americanos ’, and he mentions the six 
co-opted councillors. The chapter on commerce lacks precision: on 
p. 87, it is said that ‘ before . . . 1778 only two ports, Vera Cruz and 
Porto Bello . . . traded directly with Spain ’, whereas in fact Cartagena 
and other ports of the Spanish Main had always traded directly with 
Spain; and from 1748 Callao and Valparaiso did so, the fair of Porto 
Bello having been abolished. Mention of the ‘ admirable Spanish colonial 
administration of early days’ is to be taken with some reserve, nor do 
later events bear out the ideal liberalism ascribed to the Creole spirit on 
p- 408. Two quotations from Priestley’s History of the Mexican Nation 
may furnish a criticism on the whole book: ‘The movement for inde- 
pendence was rather conditioned upon political events in Spain than 
upon general desire in Spanish America for separation’ . . . ‘ the loyal 
army (in Hidalgo’s revolt) was composed largely of mestizos officered by 
Creoles’. The discriminating reader may gather much fruit from Miss 
Fisher’s work. F. A. K. 


Under the title Mes Souvenirs, 1844-1928 (Paris: Plon, 1934), M. 
Adrien Blanchet has edited the autobiography of Gustave Schlumberger, 
historian of the Byzantine Empire, who died in 1928. The first volume 
cannot be said to possess historical importance but its personal recollec- 
tions are interesting. Outstanding passages relate conversations with 
Napoleon’s veterans whom Schlumberger knew as a boy living at Pau; 
poignant experiences with an ambulance during and after Sedan; the 
permanent break of all ties of friendship with Jews and ‘ intellectuals’ 


during the Dreyfus ‘affair’, not apparently because Schlumberger was 
convinced of Dreyfus’ guilt but because he was passionnément chauvin ; 
visits to the Empress Eugénie whose views on the ‘ affair’ were ‘ entirely 
opposed to mine’, by reason (so he says) of her hatred of the French 
general staff and of the influence of Queen Victoria and the only French 
newspaper which the Empress read, le Temps. G. H. 


In The National Workshops (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1933) Mr. Donald Cope McKay presents an impartial and well-informed 
history of the unhappy experiment of 1848, from which opponents of 
Socialism have long drawn powerful arguments. Louis Blanc’s con- 
ceptions of the right to work and of the organization of labour were too 
sketchy to give the project a chance. Emile Thomas’ military system 
for the workshops only prolonged their troubled life for a few months. 
No more than 10,000 men ever found employment on the public works. 
Some 100,000 lived idly on doles. Provincial France was jealous of the 
unearned subsidies thus enjoyed. The bourgeoisie never regarded the 
scheme as more than a temporary expedient. The workers who saw in 
it the gateway to the social revolution were defeated in what were called 
‘the June days’, and had to bow to Cavaignac’s abolition of the work- 
shops in July. Mr. McKay gives a clear account of the background of 
distress and poverty from which the experiment emerged, and describes 
austerely its vicissitudes and breakdown. Believers in state socialism 
will no doubt find in it certain seminal ideas; but it was embarked upon 
without either forethought or capacity, and its failure is full of lessons. 


G. H. 
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Bismarcks Kampf um die Militérkonvention mit Braunschweig 1867- 
1886, by Karl Lange (Weimar: Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1934), is a careful 
study of the fitting of the minor German states into the structure of the 
new empire. The chief interest lies in the revelation of the lesser-known 
difficulties confronting Bismarck, who, powerful though he was, took care 
to consider the susceptibilities of the little courts. Not till the death 
of the old duke of Brunswick in 1884 was the desired military convention 
achieved. Though the canvas is small and the military issue technically 
unimportant, we watch the Guelfs fighting a rearguard action, Bismarck 
temporarily thwarted by the stubborn particularism of a historic dynasty, 
and the Emperor William I, as on many other occasions, throwing his 
weight on the side of moderation. G. &. G. 






The Egyptian trilogy of M. Pierre Crabités! is now completed by 
The Winning of the Sudan (London: Routledge, 1934). With copious 
extracts from the leading British authorities he describes the history of 
the Sudan from 1885 to 1933 in admirable English and in a judicial spirit. 
Beginning with the difficult situation of the Gladstone cabinet after the 
fall of Khartoum, he shows how Salisbury followed Gladstone’s policy of 
abandoning Dongola, despite the opinion of Wolseley and Baring, who 
later, when Lord Cromer, reversed his judgement. Salisbury and Randolph 
Churchill, indeed, thought ‘that a Turkish occupation of Egypt was the 
only practical solution of the Egyptian problem’. The Drummond 
Wolff mission was a failure, but in 1896, largely owing to the Italian defeat 
at Adua and the desire to divert the Dervishes from Kassala, Kitchener 
marched on Dongola and began the campaign which ended at Omdurman. 
The author severely criticizes Winston Churchill’s charges against the Mixed 
Tribunals for deciding that the Caisse acted ultra vires in financing this 
campaign. He accepts Kitchener’s explanation of the profanation of 
the Mahdi’s tomb, and praises his and Marchand’s tact at Fashoda, where 
his ‘ diplomacy did as much for England in 1898 as his army did for her 
in 1914’. He writes of ‘the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium’ of 1899 
that no ‘civil service has ever attained that degree of efficiency which 
has characterized the bureaucracy of the Egyptian Sudan’. That high 
authority, the bishop of Khartoum, made a similar remark to the reviewer. 
Toynbee is quoted to prove that there were faults on both sides in the 
anti-British agitation of 1919. The abolition of the British Protectorate 
over Egypt in 1922 ‘ modified in fact, but not in law, the relationship 
between the two partners’ in the Sudan, and Zaghlul in 1924, after the 
arrest of the Sudanese envoys at Wady Halfa, demanded ‘the complete 
evacuation of the Sudan by the British’, to which Lord Parmoor replied 
by a refusal, as Stack’s assassination caused the Allenby ultimatum. 
The negotiations of 1929 were barren, and the solution depends on the 
supply of water and the production of Sudanese cotton for the Manchester 
market. The Gezira is the key of the position, and cotton the real ruler 
of the Sudan. The author states fairly the Egyptian and the British 
case for the sovereignty of the Sudan, and concludes with Gordon’s 
judgement, that ‘the Sudan is a useless possession, ever was or ever will 
be so’, an opinion expressed before the introduction of cotton, the new 


1 Ante, xlix. 351. 
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element in the equation. Similarly, he argues that the only profit which 
Britain has from Egypt, is ‘the security of Imperial communications ’, 
now, as in 1882. There is confusion between Reuter’s and the Times’ 
correspondent in the account of the ‘telegram ’ (?) of 1896, announcing 
the Dongola expedition ; ‘ 1889’ should be 1899 (p. 243). W. M. 


Les derniers jours de la cour Hova. L’exil de la reine Ranavalo (Paris : 
Leroux, 1933) is a book prepared from a number of incomplete notes made 
by M. Alfred Durand in the course of the Madagascar expedition of 1894 
and later. The author of these notes, who had been exploring in 
Madagascar since 1888 and was well acquainted with the Hova language, 
died in 1914 without publishing the book on Madagascar which he, it seems, 
contemplated, and this material has been put together by his widow, 
and published with the help of the Société de l’histoire des Colonies. It 
is mainly in the form of a diary beginning in August 1894, and covers the 
expedition which reached the Hova capital the following year, an expedi- 
tion which, though uniformly successful in the actual fighting, suffered 
terribly from want of food and transport and from sickness. A further 
instalment relates to the expedition of 1896. In February 1897 General 
Galliéni entrusted to Durand the task of escorting the queen to Réunion, 
and an account of the journey is given. There are also some miscellaneous 
notes relating to Ranavalo and to various Malagasy matters. H. L. 


German historical scholars are naturally deeply interested in recent 
history ; and a large number of useful monographs have appeared in the 
last few years on twentieth-century subjects. Dr. Paul Minrath’s Das 
englisch-japanische Biindnis von 1902 (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933) 
is a good example of such monographs. In about a hundred pages it gives 
a well-referenced exposition of the diplomatic history of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and its preliminaries, from 1895 down to the signature 
of the first alliance-treaty in 1902. The author does not take a very 
favourable view of England’s policy which, he thinks, made use of Japan’s 
‘ Pan-Asiatic’ ambitions to further her own ‘ oceanic’ interests. The 
printed sources for history in German and English are fairly good, but 
the author draws attention to the fact that the archives of the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs have not been opened, and that the memoirs, 
so far as they are printed of Japanese statesmen, are only moderately 
informing. R. B. M. 


In Un grand tournant de la politique mondiale (1904-1906) (Paris : 
Plon, 1934) one of the most experienced of European diplomatists has 
now added to his published works this book which contains entries made 
in his diary and records of conversations while he was an official in the 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres attached in a confidential capacity to 
M. Delcassé. Monsieur M. Paléologue’s book is very illuminating, and is, 
of course, particularly revealing with regard to Delcassé who, although 
so much in the public eye, has always been rather a cryptic figure. The 
book opens with the pielude to the Russo-Japanese war, in January 
1904. Paléologue asked his chief what were his desires for the New Year. 
Delcassé at once replied: ‘ Wish first for me that Russia and Japan do 
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not come to blows; and next, that I bring to a good conclusion my 
agreements with England, France, and Italy’. These two wishes, of 
course, hung together. A Russo-Japanese war might bring in France 
and England on different sides ; this would ruin any prospect of an Anglo- 
French entente. This, in turn, would jeopardize the position of France 
towards Germany, Italy, and the Triple Alliance, and might finally 
dispose of the question of Alsace and Lorraine which Delcassé appears 
always to have had at the back of his mind. Referring to Germany he 
remarked to Paléologue (24 March 1904): ‘ We are separated from each 
other by an impassable abyss’. Often he became very dispirited. ‘ My 
task is too heavy. It becomes daily more complicated. They will make 
it almost impossible for me.’ M. Paléologue had no difficulty in discovering 
to what persons M. Delcassé referred: ‘ Assuredly neither the President 
of the Council, nor the Minister of War, nor the Minister of Marine facilitate 
your task’. About this time (early in 1904) the Schlieffen plan for an 
invasion of France was, according to General Pendézec, Chief of the French 
General Staff, sold to the French General Staff for 60,000 frances by a 
German general. Captain Lambling of the Service des Renseignements 
had three interviews with the German officer in luxurious hotels in Paris, 
Brussels, and Nice; on each occasion the traitor appeared with his head 
enveloped in bandages so that his features could not be discerned. 
Delcassé appears in the conversations as having a considerable appetite 
for territory. Paléologue on one occasion found him bent over a map of 
Belgium and Luxemburg. ‘Do you know’, remarked the minister,‘ by 
how little the reign of Louis XV missed being one of the grandest reigns 
of French history ?’ He then went on to deplore the loss of Canada and 
Senegal in 1763, but said that the acquisition of Lorraine soon afterwards 
made up for this. The irreparable fault of Louis XV was not committed 
in 1763 at the Peace of Paris but in 1748 at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
“We could have, we ought to have, retained the greater part of our 
conquests. The law of nations, as it existed then, authorized us. In 
any case the House of Austria was not better qualified, morally and ethnic- 
ally, than the House of France, for governing the Walloon populations.’ 
M. Paléologue’s book covers the Algeciras Conference, and Delcassé’s 
resignation. Delcassé left office convinced that the policy of Germany was 
leading to a European conflagration, and that only an ‘ intimate coalition ’ 
between France, Russia, and Great Britain could meet this ‘ formidable 
aggression ’ . R. B. M. 







In contrast to the companion study of Die Englische Flotten-politik 
vor dem Weltkrieg of Fritz Uplegger, Hansberg Fernis’s Die Flotten-novellen 
im Reichstag, 1906-1912 (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934) (Heft 27. 
Beitraége zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkrieges) 
(1930) is an excellent account of public opinion and the press in Germany 
during the three great discussions on the fleet in 1906, 1908, and 1912 
respectively. It seems to bring out clearly that the fleet-building policy 
though initiated, could not have been imposed, from above. The real 
reason of its success (pp. 81, 124, 132) was that neither Centre nor Social 
Democrats really opposed it. Historians too often forget that, while the 
executive and the army did not really depend on the Reichstag, the supplies 
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for Navy and Colonies really did. The final conclusion seems to be (p. 153) 
that Tirpitz was able to erect the fleet programme into a fixed dogma 
(zu starre Dogmatismus), because there was ‘no serious resistance ’. 
The decisive cause, however, was not due to reasons of external policy 
(i.e. hatred of England) but to domestic necessities (i.e. internal ‘log- 
rolling’). He would be a bold man who said any decision on foreign 
policy by a legislative assembly was ever uninfluenced by internal party 
politics. And Germany was no exception to this rule. 


Treaties Defeated by the Senate, by W. Stull Holt (Baltimore : Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1933), is described as ‘a study of the struggle between 
president and senate over the conduct of foreign relations’. It is both 
more and less than that. Being concerned solely with treaties, it does 
not attempt to cover the whole field of foreign policy ; and it is in fact 
a study of the principal occasions on which American political interests 
have elevated themselves at the expense of their country, using the con- 
venient constitutional provision which confers the treaty-making power 
jointly upon president and senate. On each occasion when a treaty 
has been submitted for ratification there have been at least two possible 
issues entirely apart from the merits of the treaty itself: first, the political 
interest of administration and opposition; second, the rivalry between 
president and senate for ultimate authority. Since a two-thirds majority 
is required, these two issues, added to the main question, have made it 
not unreasonable to prophesy, as Hay did, that ‘there would never be 
another treaty of any significance ratified by the senate’. English 
readers do not always grasp the fundamental difference made by the con- 
stitution between the American and the English manifestations of these 
partisan issues; and this book will go far to clarify the matter. The 
author naturally sees an almost symphonic climax to his theme in the 
bitter struggle between Senator Lodge and President Wilson over the 
Treaty of Versailles. An occasional platitude, a frequent clumsiness of 
expression, several typographical errors, and an inadequate index mar 
but do not destroy the real value of a study which, dealing with a con- 
troversial topic of great immediate importance, is scholarly without being 
timid. G. H. G. 


Twenty-three lectures, delivered by fifteen speakers in July-August 
1933, concerning the countries bordering ‘the Mediterranean Sea of the 
New World’, are assembled in The Caribbean Area, edited by A. Curtis 
Wilgus (George Washington University Press, 1934). All the lectures, 
being the work of authorities having local knowledge of the several 
regions, are valuable; some, notably those on Colombia and Venezuela, 
as excellent historical summaries; others rather as expert reviews of 
present and recent conditions, with special regard to relations with the 
United States. The exposition of the political action of the United 
States in the Antilles and Central America throws light on matters 
unknown to most Englishmen and apparently little known to most 
Americans. The value of a book dealing mainly with the present century 
is hardly impaired by some slips in the rapid glances at earlier events ; 
the confusion of the early corsairs with the later ‘Brethren of the Coast’ 
on p. 16; the mis-dating on p. 34 of the British capture of Trinidad; 
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the not very accurate remark on p. 35, that the ‘ priest Hidalgo and his 
successors had conquered the Spanish forces in Mexico’; and the state- 
ment on p. 195, that in 1762 ‘Spain was at war with Great Britain and 
France’. These matters hardly fall within the scope of the book, which 
merits careful perusal by students of Latin-American history. 

F. A. K. 


Welsh historians have generally been more interested in political and 
religious than in economic affairs, but the balance is now being redressed, 
and the growing output of research in the economic aspects of Welsh 
history is bringing nearer the day when it may be possible to attempt a 
general economic history of the land. In view, however, of the wide dis- 
parities between North and South, it is probably an advantage that the two 
halves of the Principality should first be treated separately ; and Mr. D. J. 
Davies’s Economic History of South Wales prior to 1800 (Cardiff : Univer- 
sity of Wales Press Board, 1933) is a useful contribution towards this pre- 
paratory task. He compresses into little over 150 pages a story which 
extends from the Stone Age to the opening years of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The treatment is well balanced, and the narrative, based on a 
thorough assimilation of the published and unpublished conclusions of 
previous researchers, is carefully and accurately documented. The volume 
is attractively produced, and contains three good maps and a valuable 
Foreword in which Principal J. F. Rees discusses the present position and 
prospects of Welsh historical studies. A. H. D. 


The title of Hooton Pagnell, the Agricultural Evolution of a Yorkshire 
Village, by Dr. A. G. Ruston and Denis Witney (London: Arnold, 1934), 
is accurately descriptive of its contents. The rich muniments of an estate 
which has been in the same family for over two centuries and the authors’ 
thorough knowledge of farming and rural economy give it unusual value. 
Except for some old-fashioned notes on ‘ free allodial tenure ’ and villages 
owned by communities of imaginary ‘marksmen’ on p. 245, the general 
historical background is admirably sketched in throughout. From 1548, 
and more particularly from 1595, when a complete survey was made, 
the story of the village is told in the greatest and most illuminating detail. 
In some ways it is perhaps rather a pity that Hooton Pagnell, being in the 
open parts of south Yorkshire, was a common three-field nucleated village, 
not one of the less ordinary types of the western dales with which the 
authors are almost equally familiar. But it illustrates both the normalities 
and the abnormalities of three-field village history in most satisfactory 
fashion. The common-field arable was added to by piecemeal ‘ riddings ’ 
from the waste (p. 64). There was a big agreed ‘ ridding ’ in 1602 of which 
the record is printed on p. 92; and there were others later. Strip-exchange 
was going on in the sixteenth century as one would expect. In 1548 
there were 19 freeholders and more in 1575, when ‘landes late George 
Wynkes’ had been cut up; but in 1595 the freeholders worked only 20 
per cent. of the open field land (p. 226). By 1763 they have ‘ virtually 
disappeared ’ bought out, with no ‘revolution’. ‘The Restoration and 
the Revolution were the real turning-points in our agricultural economics ’, 
the authors think (p. 222); one is disposed to agree. And one almost 
writes that ‘ of course ’ Sir Patience Warde, who bought in 1704 the manor 
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which has been in his family ever since, was a Yorkshireman who had been 
Lord Mayor of London: it is the standard relation of London trade 
and the successful immigrant London tradesman to British landowning. 
Everything went quietly and slowly at Hooton Pagnell. The farms were 
never thoroughly consolidated. They are not to this day: there were 
still some fragments of strip land in 1904, and the scattering of surface 
ownership at Hooton and in some villages nearby has complicated the 
mineral rights. There are interesting notes on the early rise of tenant 
right (pp. 335-6); an admirable summary of Hooton rents through the 
centuries (p. 193); sample eighteenth-century leases with coal carrying 
to be done ‘ boonly ’ (p. 292); a full account of the early nineteenth-century 
long leases by which some landlords tried to perpetuate war-time rents ; 
and a great deal of tithe history and ‘ contemporary ’ agrarian history of 
the first value. Altogether, this is the best monograph on village history 
that has yet appeared. One at least of the authors has been working at 
it for twenty years. Historians are heavily in his debt and in that of the 
lords of the manor, as one can call them for a few months yet. 


J. H.C. 


The Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. xvi (published by the 
Society, 1935), contains an admirable monograph by Miss Lydia Marshall 
on The Rural Population of Bedfordshire, 1671-1921, which is based on 
the hearth tax return of 1671 and the census returns of 1801 and 1921, 
of which the first is printed in extenso at the end of the volume. The chief 
interest of these returns must be for the local antiquary, but Miss Marshall’s 
Introduction contains material valuable for local history in general, not 
only for that of Bedfordshire. After her careful consideration of the 
numerical fluctuations of the population of the county in question in 
relation to enclosures, which occurred late in Bedfordshire, Miss Marshall 
points out that many other contributing causes other than enclosure must 
be taken into consideration in considering the question of population. 
The depression after the Napoleonic wars led to depopulation in the district 
which she is surveying as well as elsewhere. The survival, in a modern 
form, of the ancient straw-plait industry made for the growth of certain 
districts, notably, of course, Luton, at the expense of others. Here we 
have, on the one hand, a national factor and, on the other, a local one affect- 
ing population. Moreover, consideration must, as Miss Marshall says, 
be given to the operation of natural causes, the dying-out of families, or 
at least the failure of heirs male. She is, however, somewhat inclined 
to minimize the effect of this, but Mr. Arthur Johnson, in his Disappear- 
anee of the Small Landowner, showing how high was the proportion of the 
failure of heirs male in noble families, suggests that the lower classes may 
not have been any more fortunate. Another point of great interest upon 
which Miss Marshall does not touch is the effect upon the rural population 
of the presence in its midst of such a royal manor as that of Ampthill, 
which, until the middle of the seventeenth century, was strictly preserved 
as a royal hunting forest and then, first as the dower land of the queen 
consort and afterwards as private property under the ownership of the 
earl of Ailesbury, was run for profit, with a consequent influx of tenants. 


G. 8. T. 
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Dr. Claudius Freiherr von Schwerin, the learned editor of Heinrich 
Brunner’s Grundziige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte (1930), has now pre- 
sented us with a work of his own which bears the same title as that of 
the master’s classic outline of German legal history (Grundziige der deut- 
schen Rechtsgeschichte. Miinchen und Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 
1934). Dr. von Schwerin has adopted, but with several material modi- 
fications, the general plan of Brunner’s work; and, like Brunner, he has 
been at pains to give merely an outline, supplemented by bibliographies 
at the end of the sections. This fresh survey is an account of German 
legal development from Germanic times down to the present day; but, 
unlike Brunner’s Grundziige, it does not include the history of the private 
law. While making the constitutional and administrative aspects of 
legal history his main theme, the author has dealt also with the history 
of criminal law, legal procedure, the relations of Church and State, and 
the sources and literature of the law. In addition, he has outlined the 
growth of legal science down to the Great War and also noted the con- 
stitutional changes in the period from 1919 to 1933 ; and he has, moreover, 
especially for modern times, included some account of the intellectual 
and economic environment in which legal development has taken place. 
Although chiefly designed to meet the needs of students at German uni- 
versities, Dr. von Schwerin’s volume will be read with profit by scholars. 
While regretting the fact that Brunner’s masterly sketch is not to appear 
in a further edition, they will be grateful for the gift of an entirely new 
work from the pen of a writer whose long and profound researches have 
made him one of the chief representatives of the present-day school of 
German legal historians. H. D. H. 






In his Essays in Constitutional Law (London: Milford, 1934), Professor 
W. P.M. Kennedy presents us with a valuable supplement to his thought- 
ful study of the Constitution of Canada, and with an interesting examina- 
tion of the latest developments of Commonwealth relations as summed 
up in the statute of Westminster, 1931. The papers are written definitely 
from the standpoint of one who does ‘ not look on the terms “‘ Canadian ”’ 
and “ British subject’ as the two horns of a dilemma, as two exclusive 
categories ’, but rather as ‘ two aspects of an indivisible legal fact’ (p. 21), 
and whose study of legal theories has convinced him of the danger to the 
Empire of unimaginative insistence on legal rights. He justly stresses 
the value of the contribution to the theory of imperial relations offered 
in vain by the protagonists of the cause of the colonists in the American 
revolution, and reminds us that it has now come to form the basis of the 
modern Commonwealth. His attitude towards Canadian problems is one 
of sympathetic understanding; his account of the nature of Canadian 
federalism, of the principles underlying the exercise of the Dominion right 
of disallowance of provincial acts, and of the interaction of law and 
custom in the Dominion constitution, presents with effect increased by 
brevity the essential features of these complex issues. Students of the 
Australian constitution will find of special interest his comments on the 
differences between the types of federalism of the two Dominions. It is 
no doubt possible in matters of details and of emphasis to differ from 
the author’s views, but they will serve as a stimulating introduction to 
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further investigation of the constitutional problems of the Commonwealth 
as a whole, and of those issues which more especially affect Canada. 
Nor is the value of the work lessened by the frankness with which the 
author expresses his personal loyalties. A. B. K. 


The third volume of Professor Charles Borgeaud’s Histoire de ?Uni- 
versité de Genéve, containing the history of Académie et ? Université 
au XIX siécle (Geneva: Georg, 1934), with its companion volume of 
Annexes and its beautiful portraits and facsimiles, deserves special interest 
in a time when the fateful part of universities in the destinies of modern 
nations has again become so palpably apparent. In the nineteenth 
century the ‘ Academy of Calvin’, delivered from annexation to France 
and its Institut, entered first upon its*career as a place of world-famous 
research under men like De Candolle, the botanist, De Saussure, the 
linguist, and De Sismondi, the economist. Their successors then saw 
themselves faced in the revolutionary ‘forties by the popular distrust at 
once of democracy in general and of primary and secondary teachers in 
particular. It was the professorial generation of Rodolphe Tépffer, the 
novelist, and Monsieur Borgeaud surely is right in adding to the state- 
ment of this ‘ piquant’ fact that ‘ Lorsqu’on fait le compte des griefs que 
ses détracteurs avaient 4 faire valoir, on est conduit & reconnaitre que le 
principal est de ne pas avoir regu assez tét de |’Académie la place & 
laquelle ils avaient droit’ (p. 303). At the head of the ‘new’ professors 
representing the administrative ascendancy of the Canton over the 
autonomy of the Academy was indeed not only Carl Vogt, the botanist, 
materialist and ex-‘ regent’ of 1848 Germany, but a genius like H. F. 
Amiel, whose biography by A. Thibaudet (1929) is already a classic in 
French literature. And in 1872 the Loi Carteret returned to the old 
project Sir Francis d’Jvernois had discussed with Tsar Alexander I at 
the Congress of- Vienna, enlarging the Academy that had bred for three 
centuries Geneva’s ministers, barristers, and teachers into a university 


preparing for all the liberal professions after the German model which 
even Vogt held dear. C. B. 


The Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, vol. iv, 1715-1750 (London : 
published by order of the Masters of the Bench; sold by George Barber 
and Son, 1933), which has been edited by Mr. R. A. Roberts, well upholds 
the dignity of the Society. It is a handsome volume with some fine illustra- 
tions, including some delightful views of the Temple in the eighteenth century 
as well as reproductions of the portraits of some of the Masters. Its main 
interest, particularly in the list of admittances, must be for the Benchers 
themselves. Nevertheless, many of the entries of the various treasurers, 
especially when illuminated by what Mr. Roberts has to say in his intro- 
duction, are of considerable value for general history as well. A record 
of dinners and suppers is no more than we expect. The list of silver plate 
in the hands of the butler in 1716 (p. 22) is, as the editor notes, somewhat 
surprising in its meagreness ; nor is this counterbalanced by any record 
of considerable purchases, either of silver or pewter, elsewhere in the 
volume. But if there was a deficiency in the more elegant table furniture, 
there was no corresponding deficiency in the food and drink. The accounts 
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of the wine merchants show noble lists of wines. Port drinking, it is 
clear, had by now got well into its stride and, on the whole, more port 
was bought than anything else. There is no mention of any purchase 
of brandy, but that spirit was rapidly coming into favour and it is inter- 
esting to note that at a public call of Serjeants in 1724 (p. 114), there was 
served, in addition to the sack and beer, ‘ burnt wine’. This burnt or 
brand wine was the name by which any spirit distilled from grain or 
the grape was then known, whether it was the brandy of France, or the 
vodka which the Muscovy ambassador was fond of offering his visitors. 
Good food accompanied the good wine, but here the Society could be 
mindful of wise economy in their endeavours, on the arrival of a new cook, 
to deal with the so familiar vexed question of perquisites (p. 219). Apart 
from the details concerning the buildings, which contain very much of 
value for the architectural history of the Inner Temple, there are certain 
entries which help to throw light upon the social conditions in London, 
more particularly in respect of lighting, the water supply, and the dangers 
of fire. The lighting is seen changing gradually from candles to lamps. 
How far this lessened or increased the danger of fire is not clear, but the 
danger was at all times a very real one. The worst damage done by fire 
in the period with which Mr. Roberts is dealing was in the very considerable 
conflagration in January 1736, which brought even the prince of Wales 
upon the scene, not out of mere idle curiosity, since he supplied men to 
help extinguish the blaze. It is noteworthy that here is an instance of 
the use that was already being made of the principle of insurance, for the 
Benchers had been wise enough, five years earlier, to effect an insurance 
with the Sun Office (pp. 335, 336, 356 segq.). Mr. Roberts notes that, 
when the insurance company paid over the money, the officials who 
brought it received a gratuity for themselves. This was indeed character- 
istic at a time when even a tax collector, calling to collect his money, 
expected and received a present for himself as well. The entries in the 
volume are admirably set out and an excellent index is given. G. 8. T. 


A surprising amount of new information has been collected by Dr. 
A. H. Lloyd in The Early History of Christ's College, Cambridge (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1934). The book is concerned with the history of 
Godshouse between the foundation charter of 1439 and 1505, when Henry 
VII gave a charter to Christ’s College, the continuity of which foundation 
with Godshouse it is one of the purposes of the author to demonstrate. 
There is, naturally, a fair amount of rather minute detail and a certain 
amount of repetition, but the work has been done with remarkable care, 
the references accurately verified, and all relevant material analysed. 
The documents preserved at Christ’s College have necessarily formed the 
basis of this study and the use made of them demonstrates how much 
may yet be learnt from the archives of other colleges, older or larger than 
Christ’s. Perhaps the most interesting portions of the book are those 
dealing with John Syclyng, with college lecturers in the fifteenth century, 
with the interpretation of the college statutes, with the date of the birth 
of John Fisher (attributed to 1469), and with the college property in Wales 
and its relations with the Council in the Marches. The book illumines 
many sides of the history of the fifteenth century and the records of the 
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small grammar foundation here printed are bound to be studied with care 
by all interested in the history of scholarship in the years immediately 
preceding the Reformation. G. R. P. 


Mr. C. T. Atkinson’s wide knowledge of British military history has 
been very valuable in his History of the Royal Dragoons, 1661-1934 
(Glasgow : Maclehose, 1934). Not that he makes his volume a history 
of the campaigns in which the regiment took part—that is a bad fault 
in the regimental historian—but he is enabled to make clear in short 
space the chief features and characteristics of each campaign because he 
is thoroughly at home in it. In the early part of the work, which 
includes one episode of particular interest in the little-known period of 
the British occupation of Tangier, he has had the benefit of the work of 
an industrious predecessor. Lieut.-Colonel Cosens died after writing 
four chapters, and though these had to be rewritten at half the length 
they were very useful, as also were note-books left by him covering the 
regiment’s career up to the death of Queen Anne. It is fitting that the 
work should be well written and also that it should be produced in hand- 
some form, with beautifully reproduced illustrations in colour; for the 
story is a great one. The Royal Dragoons, the lst Regiment of Dragoons, 
belong to that select little group of regiments of cavalry, foot guards, 
and infantry formed at or just after the Restoration and so going 
back to the beginning of the Standing Army. Its seniority dates from 
1661, though it was then only the ‘Tangier Troop’. In 1684 it became 
the Royal Regiment of Dragoons, its first colonel being Lord Churchill, 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough. We need not follow it through its 
distinguished career, except to note that its two greatest days were 
probably those of Beaumont, in the Flanders campaign of 1793-4, and 
of Waterloo, when it took part in the celebrated charge of the Union 
Brigade. There is a complete roll of officers with the dates when each 
joined and either left the regiment or was killed in action. The book 
is also of value as showing the development of tactics—first those of 
‘dragoons’ in the old sense, then those of heavy cavalry—equipment, 
and uniform. Lastly, the reviewer must add that he has found none of 
the minor slips to which he has been accustomed by even the most care- 
fully written books of this type. C. F. 


The latest number of the Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte (ed. 
Albert Brackmann and Fritz Hartung. Leipzig: Koehler, 1934) deals 
with the historical literature of the year 1932. As usual, the biblio- 
graphies, admirably classified, are followed by useful appreciations of 
the more important works in each section. Certain special features 
introduced this year call for particular notice. The post-war section 
has been extended to the National Socialist Revolution of 1933, and 
it is in keeping with the new interests aroused by that revolution that 
a section has been added on ‘ Rassenkunde’ (including sub-sections on 
family history and the Jews in Germany), a second on ‘ Historische 
Geographie und Siedlungsgeschichte ’, and two others dealing with the 
eastern and western frontier problems. The size of the book has not 
been increased, for the Sachregister has been omitted, and a few sections 
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failed to find a contributor. Some gaps are inevitable, but the editors 
express their special hope that the words ‘ Siehe nachsten Jahresbericht ’ 
may not have to be added again next year in the table of contents after 
Austria. Z. N. B. 


Mr. H. M. Thompson’s Cardiff (Cardiff: Lewis, 1930) is an attempt 
to sketch the history of the town from Roman times to the seventeenth 
century. The author very miodestly aims at no more than ‘a synthesis 
of accumulated knowledge’, and he handsomely acknowledges his debt 
to previous writers, whose works he has studied assiduously and by 
no means uncritically. His own account unfortunately lacks coherence, 
and not infrequently (as for instance in cc. 5 and 6) tails away into 
a series of notes and jottings drawn, indeed, from original sources like 
the Cardiff Records, but altogether too loosely strung. The author, how- 
ever, has clearly found great pleasure in his researches, and his book 
communicates that pleasure to others, especially to those who share his 
very proper pride in his subject. The elaborate table of the medieval 
lords of Cardiff at the end of the book is a very clear and useful piece of 
work, and there are a number of good reproductions of old pictures which 
are also of considerable interest. J. G. E. 


The Annual Register for 1934 (London: Longmans, 1935) continues 
to supply the accurate and impartial chronicle, pithily expressed, of the 
events of the year. Is long-proved utility will secure this issue the welcome 
of its predecessors. D. 


In its seventy-second issue, the twenty-fifth edited by Dr. M. Epstein, 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 1935 (London: Macmillan, 1935) provides 
once more a mass of information, political and economic, brought up to 
the latest possible date. A map of Manchukuo is an interesting feature. 
The volume maintains the high standard of the series. E. 


For local, family, and social history wills are an invaluable source of 
information. Naturally, as a rule we cannot expect to find them in 
print, but lists of those which exist are feasible and most desirable. Mr. 
E. W. Crossley has provided an excellent Index of Wills, Administrations, 
and Probate Acts in the York Registry, 1681-1688 (Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, Record Series, vol. Ixxxix, 1934), giving date, name, 
residence, and quality of the testators, and where their wills are to be 
found. F. 


ADDENDUM TO THE JULY NUMBER. 


P. 523, 1. 14 from bottom. It may be noted that 8. R. Gardiner 
himself was not allowed access to the Strafford papers. See his History 
of England, vol. ix, Preface. 
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